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If you want farm equipment that will be 
cheap to buy, make your pre mises more sani- 
tary, your work li par and your farm worth 

more money, CHIEF steel equipment will beat 
anything you ever saw. ade of non-rusti 
Keystone copper steel, epecial galvanized; ang fe 
iron frames, strongest construction ever made. 
Our Sunshine Windows eave the pigs. Our heat- 
ed waterers are the best investment you can make, 


The New CHIEF Catalog FREE 
Alse 4 Hog House Blue Prints 


Tell us what of the above line you 
wish, and we'll send catalog by 
return mail. Also ask for our 
4 complete sets of Hog House 
Plans. Yours for the ask- 
ing. Write today, Address 
Shrauger & Johnson, 
415 Walnut St, 
Atiantic, towa 


DITCHING NOW 


You imperil your next year’s 
crops, your next year’s profits, if 
A you let f 
stand on your land Give 
land a chance to} 
Do the farm dite! 
ing mow. Do it th 
the cheapest way,the 








DO YOUR 











ll and winter rains 
your 





awe kest way, 
ie at way 


Farm Ditcher, 
weet and Road Grader 





















All-stee!— Reversible— Lasts a Lifetime. 
uts a V-shaped ope Graix , irrigation or 
tile ditch down to 4 fex Cleans old 

ditches. Builds farm terraces, dikes, 
P evecs, and ‘grades 
s. Works in any 
soil wet or dry 
Does work of 100 
men the old way. 
te for free copy 
of valuable Drain. 
age, Irrig ati ym and 
volt and 
Spe »cial Introdae- 
tory Offer 










Model 20 














SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse | 


have a bunch or bruise on his 
. hock, etifle, knee or throat, 


Ph BSORBINE 


d \B . FRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


will clean it off without laying up 
the horse. No blister, no hair 
gone. Concentrated—only a few 


may 





drops required at an applic at ion. $2.50 per 
Bottle delivered. Describe your r epec neon, 
and Book 8 R free. ABSORBING the anti. 


Septic liniment for mankir ae reduces heey “‘Swellings, 
Enlarged Glands, Wens, Bruises, Varicose Veine; allays 
Pain and infammation. Price $1.25 « bottle at druggists of 
delivered, Liberal trial bottle postpaid for 10c. 


W.F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


$150 eratractor $150 


Save the cost of keep 











ing 4 horses. You can have a 
tractor which will plow, harvest and do other field 
work. It will do the work of four horses, and do 
more work per day. You've got the power in your 
Ford car—use_it. Your Ford will continue to bea 
pleasure car. Write for particulars. 


I will send vou full information. You'll be surprised 
and pleased when you learn how you cap get an 
efficient tractor for this small amount. 

WRITE ME TODAY 


L. E. COULSON, The Tractor Man 
2015 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Hl, 


“195: 








WITTE 


LEVER CONTROLLED 


Log saw 


Engine. 8 





vit 


From ft or Terms. Folder FREE. 
WIFTE 'EN GINE WORKS 
153° Oakiond Avcaue 1531 Empire Bui 
City, Mo, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















Of General Interest 








Codperation in Fayette County—Fay- 


ette county, Iowa, comes close to a record 
in number of coéiperative organizations in 
the county Every town except Oelwein 
has a farmers’ cojperative company at the 
present time At Oelwein there is a com- 
pa 1 proce of organization which will 
prot y be t largest of any in the 
county. Clyde Combs, county agent, and 
the Farm Bureau, have been instrumental 
in assisting the work of organization ofa 


number of these codperative concerns 


Store—One of the 
in Iowa which has | 
long period 


Successful Farmers’ 
few codperative stores 


operated successfully over a 


is that operated by the Marathon Codép- 
erative Company, at Marathon, Iowa It 
has be in oOo} ition for the last seven 
years and has divided its profits on the 
patronage dividend plar The patronage 
dividend has r ed from 4 to & per cent 
per year on t imount purchased, in ad- 
dition to allowing a dividend on _ stock 
Both groceric 1 dr is are handled 

Burying the Scrub Buli—A novel meth- 
od of celebrating the triumphant close of 
a pure-bred sire campaign was exhibited 
in Waupauca county, Wisconsin, a short 
time ago The Bear Creek Cow Testing 
Association celebrated the passing of the 
scrub bull by an funeral which in- 
cluded most of the bers of the asso- 
ciation The effigy of the serwb bull was 
escorted to the dumping ground and there 


deposited with loud cheers by the assem- 


bled dairymen 


Farmers 


Give = Feed in Indlana—Six 
1 fy 


dinners were 





in addition to rural mail carriers and 
ministers, t : neiiienes 
should go a lor wa to } YT tinge com- 
munity cofiperation 

Show Arra 


South Dakota Grain 
ment . a . 


equippec 
commodate bet 
sand peopl 


ind three thou- 


and Girls’ Clubs at Sioux City— 





Boys’ 
A notable exhibition of stock judging and 
Stock exhibiting by b * and girls’ clubs 
of the variou iddle-western states at | 
Sioux City resulted in a victory for the 
lowa clubs in the judging contest and for 
Nebraska in the live stock exhibitions. In 
the judging contest, the Iowa tean com- 
posed of Kenneth R er, of Ogden: Car- 
roll Kline, of R nd Tl on Donaldson 
of Rippey, mad 1 total of 1,877 points, 

i won first pla t} t ms repre 
senting eleven t Kansas was 
. | nd t i l The 
Iow t t in tl club project 
com I 1 be rst nd 
Wis nsin nd 

Cotton Day in the South mber 
20th was celebrated as Cotton Day in ev- 

\ ‘ wing cour in south 
According to reports from that district, 
t} n er nt w oct oned by the 
( t W h ns prob- 
ible t} : The programs r the day 
wer t nel discu I for an alli- 
VY for holding tt} tton of the count 

i < T obta i oO 
T ~ ve it mar- 

} I PI wert l issed fo 1 1” 
in irehouses and for erecting 
né I ithe crop. Pledges 
wer » 1 r immediately in- 
creasing the acreage of fall sown small 
grains as a certain means of effecting a 
reduction in cotton acreage 


Farm Building Plans—The University of 


Minnesota has done some excellent work 
in designing plans for farm _ buildings. 
They have worked out plans for houses 
barns, granarie corn cribs, hog houses, 


potato warehouses and miscellaneous farm 


buildings They hav nineteen different 
plans for farm homes, thes¢ f different 
sizes and styles Recently they have put 
out a plan for threshing machine and 
separator shed, a nother for general 
implement shed, w h ir ides workshop 
and g They furnish blue-prints of 
ny t r plans at the nominal cost of 
10 cents, to cover the expense of making 

? Those who are interested 
should ddress Office of Publications, 

| University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. Agri- 
| cultural colleges in other states are 


working along the same line, 
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Butter and 
Eggs via 
Motor Express 


N addition to over a million farmer- 

owned automobiles, 18,000 farmer. 

owned trucks, and approximately 
100,000 farm tractors, there are 519 
motorized Express Companies doing 
business in the states served by the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) and 
this number is growing day by day. 





Automotive Industries for 1920 declares ‘“Trucks 
are operating on railroad schedules, and have 
proved more dependable, on a time basis, than 
the steam roads have ever been. Their use to 
replace the freight car for certain classes of 
freight has proved a marked success.,”’ 


The Smithsonian Institute, United States Na- 
tional Museum Bulletin 102, says, ‘‘In respect 
to prompt delivery of farm produce, whether to 
railways or directly to towns, the motor truck 
has an exceptionally useful opportunity.’ 


It is these motor trucks, tractors and farmet- 
owned automobiles that are largely increasing 
gasoline consumption, particularly in the 


Middle West. 


During the first four months of 1920, the pro- 
duction of gasoline increased 13%%, while dur- 
ing the same period, domestic consumption of 
gasoline increased 33%%. This excess of con- 
sumption over production has been a potent 
factor in the advance of gasoline prices, but the 
dominant underlying reason has been the in- 
crease in the cost of crude oil. 


The service rendered by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana) lies in manufacturing and dis 
tributing to the tractor, the truck, and the auto 
mobile a dependable supply of gasoline and 
lubricating oils, and selling them at a fair p rice, 


continually increasing percentage of gasoline 
from each barrel of crude oil. While large-scale 
production and distribution assure maximum 
economy in this industry, the savings effected 
by the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) are 
utilized to hold down gasoline prices despite 
the rising tide of demand for petroleum products. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 
910 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill 
2983 
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“HIS is the story of the only farmers’ trust in the 
| 1. The California Associated Raisin Com- 


worid 


pany n organization of 10,000 farmers—markets 
g) per cent of all the raisins produced, thus having 
a virtual monopoly over the industry. Thru agree- 
ments with its members it has absolute control over 


their crops, and it fixes prices. The affairs of the 
are directed by twenty-five men, who op- 


compal 

eifate inder a voting trust agreement. Finally, it 
has been investigated by the Federal Trade Com- 
missic nd haled into court by the Department of 
Justice No other farmers’ company can claim so 
many distinctions along this line. All of which is 


cited as proof of the statement that the raisin grow 
ers’ company fulfills the requirements of a trust 
and i only farm-raised and farm-managed trust 
in existence. 

But Wylie M. Giffin, president of the raisin grow- 
vigorously to his organization being 
1 with other trusts. ‘‘We’ve never pulled the 


ers, objects 


rough iff with which the lumber trust, the steel 
trust and others are commonly credited,” he said 
to me or instance, we have never done anything 
to restrict production. Since the California Asso- 
ciated in Company was organized, in 1912, the 
product of raisins in California has increased 500 
per cent. This increased production can justly be 
credit to our organization, because the fair prices 
secured for raisins have 

resulted in a tremendous- PG, Sere aif 
ly incr ed acreage de- 

voted to raisins. 

“We ve not attempt- | 

ed to stifle competition; 

we pay no attention to 

growers outside our or- 

ganizat except as we 

occasionally ask them to 

join. We market our own 

raisins and nobody else’s, 

and let the independent 

growers handle theirs as 

they see fit. If they want 

to je ley are welcome 


on tl me terms as all 
the rest of us; if not, we 


are s( that they can 
hot see things the way 
we do 
“We have not charged 
exorbitant prices for rais 
ins. Our prices are fixed 
high enough to make a 
Teasonable profit for the me 
growe! nd low enough = ; 
to move the crop. Raisins 
are not neces sity, you 
know, and people would 
refuse to buy if we charged too much. In fact, dur- 
ig the past two years, independent buyers and 


peculat have paid from two to seven cents per 
pound re than the association price, and our 
have accused us of laying down on the 


job. ( us a trust if you want to, but we’re a be- 
hevolent one. Give us credit for stimulating pro- 
duction providing efficient distribution and elimi- 
hating speculaton, and at the same time treating 
the « mer square.” 

All the raisins produced in the United States come 
from California, and 80 per cent of them from a dis- 
b— n the San Joaquin valley, within thirty-five 
miles of Fresno, Nearly 90 per cent of the California 
Talsir e marketed under contract thru the grow- 
ers’ « company. 

SS tory of raisin growing in the San Joaquin 
an, a sorry tale. It dates back to 1884, when 
" vineyards were set. The first crops brought 
a lds, followed by a wild boom in raisins, 
in ally wild boom in land, and a smash-up. In 
ea I sins sold for one cent a pound. Growers’ 
so : ‘ons of one sort or another were formed, 


1905. owed one another into the graveyard. By 
tl ditions became so bad that 20,000 acres of 
®re uprooted, each grower pulling up a cer- 
‘centage of his holdings. Even then the pack- 
1 not market the crop satisfactorily. 
was not overproduction and never was,” de- 
Giffin. “It was under-consumption caused 


= 


ers cou 
“Tt 
Clares 
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by a vicious, inefficient and out-of-date distributive 
system. They used to talk overproduction when 
35,000 tons was the size of the crop, and a cent and 
a half per pound was the price. Now we sell 200,000 
tons above ten cents and the supply is licked up 
clean before the season is over. In 1907, when one 
of our defunct functioning fairly 
well, a 110,000-ton crop was cleaned at five and one 
half cents per pound; the year before a considerably 
smaller crop could not be moved for two and one- 
half cents. It was a case of bad merchandising.” 

In 1912, the morale of the raisin growers was the 
lowest in the history of the industry. The growers 
were too discouraged to even think of organizing. 
Another organization was launched, but had not the 
bankers and business men of Fresno backed the 
proposition vigorously, it would not have been even 
started. 

The resulting product was the California 
taisin Company. It ambitious 
plan ever tried by any of the numerous raisin or 
ganizations. It was proposed to require the mem 
bers to turn all their raisins over to the company, 
which would sell them; in other words, the grower 
wouid 


associations was 


Associ- 


ated was the most 


would produce the raisins and the company 











New Million and a Half Dollar Raisin Processing Plant at Fresno, Cal., Owned and Operated by the 


Raisin Growers of the San Joaquin Valley of California 


sell them. It was proposed to pay every grower the 
same price for the same quality of raisins, no mat- 
ter when they were sold It was proposed to fix 
the price of raisins at the cost of production plus 
a fair profit—none to be sold for less. It 
agreed that the organization should not turn a 
wheel until at least 75 per cent of the raisin grow- 
ers had signed contracts binding them to deliver all 
of their raisins for five years to the association. 

A good story might be written about the cam 
paign to secure growers’ signatures to contracts. 
Tnere was little enthusiasm, because every grower 
in the district had seen previous organizations rise 
and fall If enthusiasm was lacking, courage was 
not. The wisest growers knew that if this organiza 
tion failed there would be more foreclosures than 
ever in the San Joaquin valley. By the time the 
raisin crop was ready to be moved, 77 per cent of 
the raisins were pledged to the association for five 
years. 

The biggest part of the job was to finance the new 
company. It had $1,000,000 of capital stock author- 
ized, the plan being for every grower to subscribe 
$10 per acre of vineyard. Some growers subscribed 
more, some others nothing at all. Finally, 
bankers and business men had to take a good-sized 
slice of the stock. It has since been generally recog- 
nized in California that right there the raisin grow- 
ers committed their only serious blunders: (1) 
They allowed outsiders to join with growers in their 


was 


less, 


8, 1920 


NITN99 


they formed a capital stock cor- 
non-profit cooperative 
The reason why the 
second 
of Cali- 
fornia coéperation and will be discussed in a sepa- 


organization; (2) 
poration instead of a 
ciation without capital stock 
first blunder is quite obvious; the 
question is one of the fundamental features 


asso- 


was a 





rate article. 

The raisin crop, previous to 1912, had always been 
the packers, who processed and packed 
the crop, later selling it to the wholesale distrib 
These packers were not packers, but 
In fact, the words “packer” and 
“speculator”’ can be used interchangeably so far 
as the California fruit business is concerned. Their 
practice was to buy the crops at the lowest possible 
prices, and if the crop looked too large, to refuse 
to buy more than they could handle easily. The rest 
spoil. There were ten 
raisin previous to 1912, in addition to a 
number of smaller speculators. The ten were known 
to the growers as the High Five and the Low Five. 

It was to the High Five and the Low Five that 
Wylie Giffin, president of the California Associated 
Raisin went in 1912 to sell the 77 per 
cent of the raisin crop controlled by the new raisin 
He offered to sell the 77 per cent fora 

years for three and one-fourth cents 


handled by 
uters only 
speculators also. 


was allowed to principal 


packers 


Company, 


association 
period of five 
per pound, this figure being based on the cost of 


production. The offer was 


aa scornfully refused 
“That was most fortu- 
nate,” says Giffin “se 
was fortunate that our 


dreams of somebody else 
doing our job did not 
come true It was most 
fortunate that we 
compelled to do the job 
ourselve Had we not 
been, had the packers ac- 
cepted our offer and tak- 
initiative away 
from us, our association 
would not today be in ex- 
tence The High Five 
and Low Five would still 
be dominating the raisin 


were 


en our 


industry.” 

The association took 
the raisin crop that fall 
as it was harvested, and 
sold it direct to whole- 
sale grocers or to brokers 
who supplied the whole- 
sale trade. At the time 
growers delivered raisins 








they were given a first 
payment As it takes 
ome time to get money from shipments, the scanty 


supply of cash in the raisin association till was soon 
Growers were induced to take notes— 
even one-day notes. A few with more courage took 
seven-day notes, and a few hardy souls accepted 
ninety-day notes. “The banks believed in‘us and 
encouraged us until we wanted to borrow money,” 
Giffin said. 

Before that first season was over, raisin growers 
held over $1,000,000 of the association notes. These 
notes were all paid when due, and the association 
managed to keep its head above water. The price 
of three and one-fourth cents was obtained for every 
pound of raisins produced. The raisin growers were 
crossing the valley of uncertainty and mounting the 
hilltop of success. 

The next year a few more growers had courage, 
and some had a little faith. But no matter how they 
felt toward the association, they were compelled to 
market their raisins thru it because of the ironclad 
five-year contract they signed. The packers and 
speculators, now alarmed at the strength of the or- 
ganization, stirred up all kinds of dissensions. Mem- 
bers of the association were induced to sell their 
raisins to speculators. in spite of their contracts. The 
contracts were then taken to court and sustained in 
every case—the greatest victory obtained up to that 
time for the cause of coéperation in California. 

The organization continued to grow stronger until 
now it controls close to 90 (Concluded on page 2356) 


licked up 
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The ‘owe in Prices 
F ONE judge only by the reports 
carried in the daily papers during the past 
ten days, he would be disposed to think there 
has been a considerable drop in prices of all 
commodities. It is not safe to form a judg- 
ment wholly from that source, altho prices of 


were to 


some things have dropped quite a little during 
the past two weeks, and possible that we 
are now over the pr ak of retail price Ss. 

The started with the the 


of Ford cars. This was followed by an- 


movement cut in 


price 


nouncements of subst inti il reductions in some 


lines of goods by one or two of the big mail 
order houses. The drop has been mostly in 
price ; of food and ( lothing. It is a drop which 


should have time since, because the 


price s of raw materials, that is, prices of grains 


come sone 


and live stock and wool, dropped severely 
months ago. There seems little doubt but that 
many retailers have been guilty of what we 
have come to speak of as profiteering. Of 
course, some of them had rather heavy stocks 


laid in at prices based on the higher prices of 
any marked reduction 
in their retail prices meant which they 
Decreased buying by the 
danger of carrying over high- 
a period of substantially 


last fall and winter, and 


loss, 
wished to avoid. 
people and the 
priced stocks into 
lower prices has induced many of these retail- 
ers to take is much better to 
slide down than to jump off the roof. 

There has been little appreciable decline in 
prices of the basic commodities, such as iron, 
steel and petroleum, and there is not likely to 
be a marked decline in the near future. The 
as we noted last summer, cut down 


losses now. It 


steel people, 


their production about one-third, until they 
had accumulated a large volume of unfilled 
orders. They are running on full time now, 
with this mass of orders ahead. The oil men 


and adjust their 
This control of 


watch conditions carefully, 


production to future demand. 


basic commodities is in one way a reassuring 
factor. It will tend to prevent any serious 
crash. 

If we should get into a period of real price 


thru the 
numbers of men. 


slashing, we might have some trouble 


throwing out of work of large 


Or we might have a financial crash thru the 
failure of some large business institutions. 


Neither of these dangers is in sight just now. 


If the farmers were sufficiently well organ- 
ized, and if there were thoroly trained men at 


the head of their organization or employed by 
it, we could look toward the future with con- 
siderable confidence. But the farmers are not 
as yet strong enough to profit by the example 
of the the oil men adjust 
their production to demand. Consequently, 
the farmer getting the worst of it, 
especially during the past six months. He is 
being “rolled.” He has not had competent 
representation on the Federal Reserve Board, 


steel men and and 


has been 
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which has more to do with controlling credits 
than any other institution in the country. 

About the only thing the farmer can do un- 
der present conditions is to avoid dumping his 
crops on the market in the time-honored way. 
The financial and business interests of the 
country will do everything they can still fur- 
ther to break prices of farm products during 
the next six months, and the only way the farm- 
er can meet this is by holding back his crops, 
most of which are already selling at less than 
the cost of production. 

In the meantime, we should go right ahead 
strengthening the farm organizations, employ 
well-trained men and get organized for busi- 


ness. 





Make It a Double Drive 


HE Iowa Farm Bureau will have its “every 
get a member” drive the 12th of 
this month. Every man who has worked in the 
membership drives for the Farm Bureau says 
that there is no difficulty when he strikes a sub- 
scriber to Wallaces’ Farmer, for such a man 
knows what it is all about and is ready and 
anxious to join. The folks who are not read- 
ers of Wallaces’ Farmer usually need to be 
educated. There is both a lesson and a moral 
On October 12th, why not make a drive 
subscribers to Wallaces’ 
“arm Bureau? 


member 


here. 
for 
aS membe rs of the } 


Farmer as well 


K.very mem- 


ber of the Bureau ought to read Wallaces’ 
Farmer every week. That is the easy way to 


keep posted on what the Bureau is doing. Write 

us for special rates in clubs. 
Attacking the Farm Bureau 

‘HE Hatestead is abusing Mr. How- 

ard, president of the American Farm Bu- 


Lowa 


has said 
I low a rd’s 


reau Federation, because of what he 
about the Mr. 

statement was published in our issue of Sep- 
94th, and our readers can determine 
themselves whether he talked hard 
He is in a position to know farm senti- 
He takes a level-headed, 
He is trying to make 


new railroad law. 
tember 


for 


sense. 


good, 


ment and farm needs. 
forward-looking view. 
things better. 


It is not surprising that the Hatestead 
should attack Mr. Howard. Secretly it has 


been against the Farm Bureau movement from 
its beginning. For years past it has been try- 
ing to start a radical farm movement in Iowa. 
The Farm Bureau makes this impossible. The 
Hatestead is destructive. It tears down and 
does not build up. Therefore, it is for a de- 
farm organization rather than a con- 
structive one such as the Farm Bureau. 

Wallaces’ Farmer has done everything pos- 
to promote the Farm Bureau movement, 
the best chance the farmers 
of the have ever had to make a real 
organization, that will 
ought to have the support of every farm paper. 
Its officers should be helped and not unfairly 
criticized. Under the condi- 
tions their work will be hard enough. 

Past experience shows that the Hatestead is 


structive 


sible 
because we see in it 
country 
business. It 


one do 


most favorable 


neither a safe counselor nor a fair critic. For 
one thing, it has been tied up too closely with 
the radicals. During the war, its publisher 


was put off the State Council of Defense. The 
rottenness in our state politics began when the 
Hatestead became active in state polities. It 
was the Hatestead that urged Iowa farmers to 
for the election of the 
present state the Hate- 
stead boasted then that it had won a great vic- 
tory for purity in politics. Iowa can not stand 


vote nomination and 


administration, and 


many such “victories” 

The members of the Farm Bureau should not 
bother their heads about the Hatestead’s criti- 
cisms of Mr. Howard or the Iowa officers. 
They should go right along strengthening their 


organization and getting it in shape to do real 


business. In this ise will have the support - 
all farm papers whose publishers are true to 
farm interests and who are not workin 
their own selfish purposes. 


g for 





Machines Versus Horses 


COMPARA TIVE costs of doing certain 

kinds of farm work by man labor and by 
machine labor, or by horse labor and | Ny 
chine labor, do not tell the whole story 
weather conditions and seasonal 
are taken into consideration. 

Take the tractor, for example, as compared 
with horses. Many tests have indicated that 
some certain field can be plowed as che aply 
with horses as with the tractor, and that cey- 
tain other operations can be done as chy aply 
with horses. But these tests do not hit the 
spot. They do not deal always with the prac. 
tical conditions which the farmer must meet 
from year to year, 

To illustrate: The season is late. Becarse 
of a long winter and frequent rains during the 
spring, plowing is greatly delayed. Under 
such conditions, when horses alone are used the 
corn crop inevitably goes in late. The farmer 
can not afford to keep an extra number of 
horses, nor can he often secure extra men and 
thus be able to put on double speed when the 
ground becomes fit to plow. His corn goes 
into the ground late and very often is « Lught 


ma- 
unless 


conditions 


by frost in the fall, to his considerabl. loss, 
With the tractor the case is different. The 
field can be left until it is fit to plow. Lost 
time can then be made up because of the larger 
amount of ground the tractor can turn over 
in a day and because, further, the tractor can 


be run long hours and even well into the night, 


without injury. With a tractor, therefore, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the season, 
corn goes into the ground at about the usual 
time. 

In considering the purchase of tractors, 
trucks any other labor saving machinery, 
the man who does not take into account this 


rt 


highly important factor of saving time at 
critical periods will not reach a true judgment, 





Farm Burcau Picnics 


HE vitality of the Farm Bureau movement 
is evidenced by the attendance at the Farm 


Bureau picnics held this summer. They began 
about the middle of June and have continued 
right thru the summer. We have attended 


some fifteen or twenty of these county picnics, 


and except in one or two cases when the 


weather interfered the attendance has run from 
eight hundred to eight thousand. 

The farmers of the corn belt are showing 
a more determined interest in this movement 
than they have ever shown in any previous 
farm movement, and the women folks scem to 
be just as much interested as the men. This 
is a most hopeful and significant sign. There 
is every reason why the women should be inter 
ested in it, for the underlying purpose of the 
movement is to put agriculture upon a sound 
business basis, and that means better houses, 
more conveniences and comforts in the home, 
as well as better schools and a better social life 


in the country. 
The leaders of the Farm Bureau movement 
state and national—have great oP 
and great respons 
Upon their wisdom and energy 


county, 
portunities bilities. 


thful- 


also 
and 


ness depends the permanent success of the 
movement. They have succeeded splendidly 
in the work of organization; but this after all 
is the easier part of the task. The organi” 
tion is simply the machine, the means to the 
end. ‘To direct it wisely and along sa! and 


conservative, and at the same time aggressive 
lines, is a task for the very best thinkers Wé 
have on the farm. 
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Packers’ Profits and Losses 
Js THE leading editorial in our issue of Sep- 
tember 17th, under the heading, “Financing 
99 


the Cattle Business,” we said that the packers, 


vards companies and commission mer- 


stoch 

chants want to do everything possible to in- 
crease the supply of cattle, because the more 
cattle there are marketed, the more money 
they make; that “they are not subject to the 
ups and downs of the market.” One of our 
packe! friends criticises us for the statement 


just quoted. He says the packers are subject 
to the ups and downs of the market, so much so 
that nges amounting to fractional parts of 
per pound run into millions of dollars 


a cent 
on one side or the other of the ledger, and that 
thers as many “downs” as there are “ups.” 


He speaks of the lack of a market just now 
for hides and sheep pelts, saying that the 


packers have large accumulations for which 
ther: no satisfactory market. 

Perhaps our statement is subject to miscon- 
struction, altho we do not see how anyone fa- 
miliar with the packing and stock yards and 
commission business can misunderstand it. The 
revenuc of the stock yards company is in di- 


rect proportion to the number of cattle, hogs 
The same is true of the 
commis The more live stock mar- 
keted, the more money stock yards companies 


and sheep marketed. 
ion business. 
and the commission houses receive. In a gen- 
eral way we think this is true also of the pack- 
ing business, altho our correspondent is correct 
when says that the ups and downs of the 
market show on the packer’s ledger. 


We submit, however, that our general state- 


ment is true: that the more live stock there is 
marketed, the more money the packer will 
make, a rule. This does not mean that he 
may not at times suffer heavy loss because of 
large accumulations of meat products, hides or 


sheep pelts. But the packer is in a position to 
himself fof all such suffered, 
and the larger the volume of live stock which 
goes to market, the more readily he can recover 
his losses. The packer is a manufacturer, not 
Both the packer and the commis- 
sion man assume the role of producer at times, 
Many 
city people seem to regard the packers as pro- 
ducers, and even Mr. Hoover, if we remem- 
ber correctly, thanked the packers for their 
enlarged production during the war. Of 
course everyone who knows anything about the 
live stock business knows that the production 
takes place on the farm and not within the 
confines of the stock yards. Both packers and 
commission men, however, can increase produe- 
tion of live stock temporarily by putting out a 
line of propaganda which leads the man on the 
farm to think increased production will be 
Profitable. It is this sort of thing of which 


recoup losses 


a producer, 


and undertake to speak as producers. 


We complain. 

Our notion is that both packers and com- 
mIss10 should look farther ahead than 
ve been in the habit of doing; that they 
co-operate with the producers in en- 


men 
they | 


should 


deavoy to adjust production to future de- 
mand. We think it to the disadvantage of the 
fonsunicr as well as the producer to overstimu- 


late production to a point which results in un- 
Profitable prices to the producer. There is 
Plenty of evidence right now of the foolishness 


of such a policy. Live stock producers have 
suffered such heavy losses as a result of over- 
Production, that they are reducing their pro- 
duction v. ry much. If this continues, we will 
‘ome into a period of under production and 


very high prices. 
We would like to see a better understanding 
‘tween the packers and the producers. We 
do not mean by this conferences of the talk-fest 
Sort, which do no good. What we mean is that 
¥e would like to see the packers and the pro- 





ducers get together with a serious purpose to 
study our live stock production program and 
trying to work out a policy which would result 
in eliminating to some extent at least these pe- 
riods of feast and famine and more nearly 
equalize production to profitable demand. 
The packing business is a very necessary 
part of the live stock industry. That there is 
not a closer relation between the two is, in our 
opinion, largely due to the rather narrow view 
which has been taken by the packer. This is 
not said in a critical spirit. The business of 
the big packers has grown so rapidly that they 
have been kept busy looking after it. Now, 
we think they should take the larger view. 
They should consider the live stock business in 
its entirety and do what they can to help put it 
on a more stable basis—help make it a stable 
industry instead of a gambling enterprise as it 
is too much of the time. The packers are very 
able men. They have 
They could help mightily if they would put 


great organizations. 


aside the notion that every one who criticises 
our present system is moved by a spirit of 
enmity toward them. 


Credit for Farmers 
GECRETARY HOUSTON is running truce 
\ e . . . 
His lack of knowledge of agricul- 
ture, and his apparent lack of sympathy with 


to form. 


farmers, made him a most unsatisfactory sec- 
It is hardly fair to crit- 
icise him for not having the knowledge and 


retary of agriculture, 


training and bent of mind which are neces- 
sary in a secretary of agriculture, but it is 
not unfair to suggest that many men who were 
conscious of lacking the training and point 
of view so necessary would have declined to 
accept that responsible cabinet position. 

We welcomed Mr. Houston’s transfer to the 
head of the treasury department, for which he 
seemed to be much better fitted; but his lack 
of sympathy with agriculture is apparent in 
that department, as it was in the other. In 
an interview given out in Washington last 
week, he expresses himself as opposed to exten- 
sion of credit to producers. 

“The government can not be a party to an 
undertaking to hold commodities off the mar- 
ket to enable the owners, artificially for spec- 
ulative purposes, to maintain war prices. or 
As a matter of fact 
the banks of the country have been extending 


more than war prices. 


large credits to meet the demands from in- 
dustry and agriculture.” 

As secretary of the treasury Mr. Houston 
can exercise a powerful influence, direct and 
indirect, upon the banks and their general pol- 
He can, for example, 
discourage the banks from extending loans to 
their wool hand 
and can not sell it except at a ruinously low 
price. 


icy of loaning money. 


farmers who have crop on 
He can discourage the banks from ex- 
tending credit to grain farmers, many of whom 
without such credit will be obliged to dump 
large quantities of grain on the market and 


He can 


discourage the banks from extending credit to 


thus break the price—already too low. 


stock men who may wash to buy stock to eat 
their surplus grain, or who may wish to hold 
their breeding stock. 

On the other hand, Mr. Houston can, if he 
so desires, encourage the banks to loan maney 
freely to wool speculators or woolen mills, who 
wish to accumulate large stocks of wool at 
the present ruinous prices, and hold it for 
manufacture as they may find it convenient. 
He can encourage liberal loans to those who 
wish to buy the farmer’s grain at low prices 
and hold it in warehouses. S« also he can 
encourage liberal loans to the packers and all 
other interests that furnish the primary mar- 
ket for the farmers’ products. 

Mr. Houston does not seem to realize that 


farm products are seasonal; that the crop of 
wool matures in the spring of the year; that 
the crop of grain matures in the late summer 
and fall. He does not seem to realize that the 
greater portion of these crops must be held 
somewhere, whether on the farm or in the ware- 
house, and that people who hold them must 
as a rule borrow at least part of the money 
necessary to carry them. 

We are getting more and more impatient 
with those government and bankers 
who calmly assume the right to manipulate 


officials 


credits for the purpose of influencing the con- 
duct of business. They have no such right. If 
they had it, they do not know enough to exer- 
cise it intelligently. ‘They make matters worse. 
They upset things. 
ruin others. 


They enrich some men and 
This is too big a country for a 

They can not do it and 
If they would keep their 


few men to try to run. 
they should not try. 

should get settled 
more rapidly and safely. 


hands off we down much 

We do not mean to be unkind or unreason- 
able. But it is only fair to say that the farm- 
ers are getting tired of the system which as- 
signs to them the task of production and arro- 
gates to others the right to fix prices thru con- 
trol of the credit machinery of the country. 
If that system is continued we will have serious 
trouble after awhile. 


Fake 


"T‘HE awakened interest in farm matters, es- 


‘arm Stories 


pecially in the east where the cost of food 
is a common subject of conversation, has led 
editors of some eastern magazines and daily 
Their lack 


of knowledge of practical farm affairs makes 


papers to publish weird stories. 


them easy victims for literary fakirs, 

One of the most carefully edited of the 
late 
lished a story from an eastern professor who 
what is the matter with 
The first chapter of his 


eastern magazines in a number pub- 
set out to ascertain 
the eastern farmer. 
story consists largely of interviews with farm- 
ers in Connecticut ; and if his report is correct, 
there is not much trouble in deciding just what 
is the matter with the eastern farmer. He has 
not yet learned what hit him during the twenty 
years following the Civil war. 

For example, he quotes a Connecticut farm- 
“There is no better soil any- 
Of course there are plenty 


cr as saying: 
where in the world. 
of ledges and boulders and acres that are worn 
out because they have been over-cropped and 
maltreated; but all of the New England soil 
responds quickly and bounteously when it is 
treated properly,” ete. 

Then a little further on he quotes another 
farmer—this one, by the way, a 
who tells of his difficulties in 
“Last year I 

Labor, fer- 


Connecticut 
Yale graduate 
making the farm pay, and says: 
planted twenty-two acres of corn. 
tilizer, seed and freight cost me at the rate of 
£200 per acre. That made an outgo of $4,400 
before one red cent came in. That did not in- 
clude interest on my investment, nor my own 
labor. What do you suppose I got for those 
twenty-two acres of corn? Just $2,100.” And 
this in a state where “there is no better soil 
anywhere in the world!” 

How can the Connecticut farmer who must 
spend $200 an acre for labor, fertilizer and 
seed to put in an acre of corn hope to compete 
with an Iowa farmer who uses no fertilizer at 
all and who grows from 40 to 100 bushels of 
corn per acre? 

If we might venture a suggestion to our 
editorial brethren of the east, it would be that 
they should have their communications and 
special stories on agricultural matters looked 
over before publication by some one who really 
understands farm conditions. 
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THE CALIFORNIA RAISIN TRUST 


per cent of the raisins produced in the San Joaquin 
valley. It always paid more than the three and a 
quarter cents that was fixed the first year. In 1919, 
the average price realized was ten and one-fourth 
cents. This year it is fixed at fifteen cents. 

At first prices were fixed on the basis of cost of 
production plus a fair profit. This was soon aban- 
doned because it was not practical. One year the 
cost might be two cents, the next year five cents. 
The consumer cares nothing for the cost of produc- 
tion; he adjusts his purchases to his wants, and the 
price he must pay. The raisin growers soon were 
back onto the law of supply and demand, which they 
discovered was not so bad when the manipulation 
was removed from it. 

The prosperity which attended the industry when 
specualtors were eliminated and prices stabilized 
led to a tremendous rush into raisin growing. The 
crop increased from 35,000 tons in 1912 to 190,000 in 
1919 and 210,000 in 1920. It will probably be 300,000 
within five years Yet these crops have all been 


lly. none being carried over from 


marketed succe fu 
one vear to the next 


The past year or so has seen an unusual boom in 


raisins, due to prohibition As one man remarked, 
“Raisins are now our national drink,’ and this de- 
mand ha ent raisin price kyward The associa 


tion officials beliéve that a twenty-cent price could 
have been 1 the whole crop, but felt that 
it wa too high to be ju t 

In order to sell the increased volume of raisins, 
the associ found it necessary to advertise to 
create a larger demand. The first year 
econd $150,000, last year 
meant suc- 
solved the problem of over- 


ecured f 


ition 
$100,000 was 
used for advertising, the 
$440,000 and this year 
cess to us, for it has 
production,” says Giffin 
There are about 10,000 stockholders in the Califor- 
nia Associated Raisin Company Most of them are 
growers, but a good amount of stock is owned by 
bankers and business men. About $4,000,000 of stock 
is outstanding. The new contract with the growers 
provides that each shall own $4 worth of stock for 
each ton of raisins produced Dividends of 6 to 10 


$600,000 “Tt has 


(Continued from page 2353) 


per cent are paid annually. Every member must 
own stock and no raisins are handled for non-mem- 
bers. The grower signs up for stock and also signs 
away his voting power to a board of trustees— 
twenty-five in number. These are elected by stock- 
holders by districts. They in turn elect a board of 
seven directors, who manage the company’s affairs. 
This is the voting trust, an idea borrowed directly 
from Big Business. “It is not democratic, but it 
works,” says Giffin. “It has been essential. For- 
merly, in order to transact business, we had to call 
a stockholders’ meeting. In a large gathering the 
fellow who could yell the loudest got the most atten- 
tion. Now the trustees can give their undivided at- 
tention to the affairs of the company. They are a 
deliberative body. This plan of organization is a 
sort of benevolent autocracy, but it has worked.” 

The reason the raisin association has proved suc- 
cessful, according to Giffin, is that it has eliminated 
speculation from the raisin industry and put it upon 
a stable, substantial basis. “The old system under 
which the growers sold their product direct to the 
packer or speculator was inefficient and would have 
destroved the industry had it continued,” he said. 
“The consignment system, which was used for sev- 
eral years, was vicious and rotten; it was the moth- 
er of speculation, and the growers were nearly al 
ways robbed. ‘he only system which has worked 
out is the present one, under which the farmers 
grow the raisins, the association prepares them for 
market and sells them to the wholesale trade. The 
speculators are entirely eliminated from the cycle.” 

“But how about the high retail prices for raisins?” 
T asked. 

“It is due to profiteering by the wholesale and 
retail grocers,” was the reply. ‘Consumers pay 
from two to three times what we get for raisins. 
We have gone as far as we can legitimately; it’s up 
to the consumer to meet us part way. The retail 
price is no concern to us except as it affects the use 
of them. Some day we may join the other coépera- 
tive associations out here and form a wholesale or- 
ganization for all of our products .but we’re a long 
wavs from that vet.” 


During the past two years, the raisin growers 
have been in almost continuous hot water from goy. 
ernment sources, because of the high degree of cop. 
trol exercised. They have been investigated by the 
Federal Trade Commission and are now prosecuteg 
by the Department of Justice under the Sherman 
anti-trust law. It is a fact, not disputed in Califo, 
nia, that these prosecutions were instigated by 
firm of speculators in San Francisco, who were one 
of the High Five when speculation ran riot 

The speculators attacked the raisin growers gt 
four points: (1) Percentage of crop controlled: (2) 
refusal to sell to packers and speculators; (3) guay. 
anteeing to the grocery trade a stable price to pre. 
vail thru the year; (4) fixing prices thru the plan of 
a “firm at opening” price. 

The raisin growers stoutly defended their pogj. 
tion. Several other codperative organizations came 
to their aid, as also did the state department of 


markets. This latter action was approved by (oy. 
ernor Stephens. In fact, Colonel Harris Weinstock, 
head of the state department of markets, went to 
Washington to assist in the defense. The raisin 
growers were sustained on the right to control 99 
per cent of the acreage and on the right to refuse to 


sell to packers or speculators. They lost 
to establish a guaranteed price to wholesal 
effective thru the year, and lost the “firm 
ing” price. According to Giffin, they were ly to 
abandon the “firm at opening” price plan, and 
operate without the guarantee to wholesak 

The Department of Justice has now haled the 
raisin growers into court to answer charges of vip 
lating the anti-trust law. The raisin growers might 
have avoided the whole trouble had they incorpo. 
rated under the non-profit codperative plan 





The raisin growers are going to fight the matter 
thru. “Our right to organize and fix prices is at. 
tacked, just as the milk producers’ right to organ. 


ize has brought farmers into court all over the 
United States,” they say. “Codperative marketing 
associations have their existence at stake in this 
fight, which is engineered by the speculative inter. 
ests to destroy us.” 


APPLE DAY AT AMES 


IFTEEN years ago, Professor Beach came from 
New York to Iowa to begin work on the problem 
of discovering for central and northern Iowa an 
apple with the quality of the Jonathan and the hardi- 
ness of the Hibernal. For fifteen years Professor 
Beach has kept very quiet about this problem upon 
which he has been so earnestly working. Finally, 
late in September of 1920, he called in a few of the 
nurserymen and orchardists of the state to inspect 
the apples at Ame 
The first tree which we inspected was a cross of 
the Hibernal by Delicious. The Hibernal, as is well 
known, is a yellow apple of good size but very poor 
quality. The one redeeming feature of the variety 
is its great hardiness, which permits of it being 
grown as far north as Winnipeg. The Delicious is 
a beautiful dark red apple of excellent quality that 
keeps well into the winter. The one weak point of 
the Delicious is the fact that it is only doubtfully 
hardy north of southern lowa. 
tack in 1907, a large number of Hibernal blos- 
soms were fertilized with pollen from the Delicous, 
and then in 1908 the seed was planted And now 
tedayv, twelve years later, the results of the cross 
apparent Most of the Hibernal- 
proved worthless, but the one 
Ames seemed to be full of 
that it has so far 


are finally fully 
Delicious 
which we inspected at 
promise. Professor Beach told us 
proved to be hardy, having passed thru winter 
weather as low as 40 degrees below zero. We can 
see for ourselves that the fruit is much like the 
Delicious, altho the color is perhaps a little duller 
red. The flavor is fully equal to the Delicious, and 
as a winter-keeper it seems to be a month or two 
superior to the Delicious. This cross is known as 
Ames 411, and it is one of the most promising of 
the several thousand combinations which Professor 
Beach has so far tried out 


crosses 


Several fine looking trees bearing good crops of 
highly colored apples were the result of Ben Davis 
Professor Beach told us, however, 
(Black Ben Davis) 


or Gano crosses 
that the Ben Davis and Gano 


are practically worthless as parents in apple breed 
ing work, for it has been found that nearly all of 
their offspring are of poor quality Only one tree, 
which is a cross of the Longfield and Gano, seems 


to be somewhat of an exception to the 
The fruit is a beautiful dark red, and the fruit is 
longer than the Gano and somewhat more attrac- 
tive. The than the 
Gano, altho ull to brag about The tree 


general rule 


quality is somewhat better 


nothing at 


is a strong grower and productive, and it may be 
that it will make a desirable substitute for the Ben 
Davis and Gano. This particular seedling is known 
as Ames 416. 

While the Ben Davis has proved quite disappoint- 
ing as a parent of new varieties of apples, the Jona- 
than has proved quite worth while. The peculiar 
thing about a number of the Jonathan combinations 
is that are so exceedingly crisp and sweetly 
juicy that they are much like the ordinary sweet 
One of the most promising of the Jonathan 
the Salome by Jonathan. Perhaps fifty 
different crosses of these two varieties have been 
made, and one of the best is now known as Ames 
445. This is much like the Jonathan in every way, 
except that the fruit is a little larger but not quite 
so highly colored and the tree is hardier. 

A cross of the Jonathan with the Colorado Orange 
is a splendid, strong-growing, productive tree, with 
juicy fruit of excellent flavor, which keeps much 
better than the Jonathan. The color is attractive, 
altho not nearly so deep a red as the Jonathan. 
Ames 463 will probably be one of the best among 
the new Iowa apples. 


they 


apples. 


crosses is 


For beauty of form and color, one of the very best 
of the Ames apples is Repka Malenka by Black 
Annette While this is a beautiful apple of good 
taste, Professor Beach does not recommend it, be- 
cause it is a fall apple which does not keep well 
into the winter. 

There are a number of Wealthy crosses which are 
of good size and bear well, but which are not so very 
valuable because they are (00 early to be good keep- 
ers. Probably the best of the Wealthy crosses is 
Northwestern Greening by Wealthy. This keeps as 
well into the winter as the Jonathan, and the tree 
is a sturdy grower. 

The work in apple breeding at Ames has now 
reached a point where they are willing to send 
out scions to Iowa nurserymen and fruit growers 
for further trial Really, tho, the work has just 
begun. Of the thirty thousand crosses which have 
been made, only two thousand have come into bear- 
ing. The Ames people have just begun to find out 
those varieties which are promising as parents of 
new varieties and those which are not 
worth while working with any further. 

Professor Lantz, who has been working with Pro- 
fessor Beach in this work, says that there is just 
about one chance in ten thousand of finding a really 
superior new variety. There is perhaps only one 


varieties 


chance in ten of finding an apple of attractive red 
color, one chance in ten -of finding an apple of really 
good flavor, one chance in ten of finding an apple 
which is hardy enough to withstand our northern 
winters, and one chance in ten of finding an apple 
with a strong, sturdy habit of growth. This means 
that according to the mathematical theory of prob- 
abilities there is just about one chance in ten thou 
sand of finding an apple which is worth while in 
each of these four points. Professor Beach and the 
men who work with him are to be congratulated on 
the very comprehensive way in which they have ap 


proached this problem. If they find three really 
superior apples out of the thirty thousand seedlings 
the expense of the work will be repaid a thousand 


times over. This work is a service not only to 
northern Iowa, but also to northeastern Nebraska, 
southern Minnesota and southeastern South Dakota. 





Farmers’ Commission Firms 

The movement to establish farmers’ commission 
houses is an admirable one. It will save money for 
the farmer and will give him a better insight into 
the marketing process. jut while it should be 
encouraged for these stock man of 
the corn belt should keep firmly in mind that to 
establish a commission firm owned by farmers is 
not in any sense an effort to remedy the basie 
evils of live stock marketing. 

A farmers’ commission firm may save 
cents a hundred or more on a carload of tat cat- 
tle for the farmer. It can not prevent the loss of 
$10 or more a head that often comes when the 
yards are flooded with cattle; it can not prevent 
the loss of thousands of dollars to the feeder im 
a season when federal price drives, over produc 
tion, or packer manipulation have driven the price 
below the cost of production. 

All this is not to say that it is not worth while 
to establish a farmers’ commission firm at Chicago. 
It is worth while. But we must not fool ourselves 
into thinking that in so doing we have taken any 
really important step toward solving the real mar 
ket problems. By putting a commission firm into 
effective shall have removed one 


reasons, the 


everal 


operation we 


source of petty irritation and petty loss. Ws shall 
not have touched the bigger problems of price strat 
be 


egy. Establishing a commission firm must ! 
accepted as a substitute for the working out of ! 
larger whose solution waits the 


hese 
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First prize stallion and three mares, shown by Get of sire group, shown by Harrrove & Arnold. 
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Farm Bureau Economic Commission Meets 


The recently appointed economic commission of 
the American Farm Bureau met for the first time 


last week at Chicago. This commission which is 
composed of men who have given some thought to 
marketing, statistics, or economics is purely ad- 


There was some tendency on 
members of the commission 


visory in character. 


the part of certain 


to consider such problems as the recent extraor- 
dinary fall in corn, cotton and wheat prices. Presi- 
dent Howard had expressed the desire, however, 
that the commission devote its attention more 


largely to the larger aspects of the problem, leaving 
these short time situations to the consideration of 
the executive committee. 

The recommendations finally adopted by the eco- 
nomic commission were in substance as follows: 

1. That the jureau should rec- 
ommend the leading agricultural 
colleg of ilists, each college to 


American Farm 
employment at 


commodity pecii 


specialize on a product of primary interest to the 
state, as for example hogs in Iowa, wheat in Kan- 
sas, cattle in Nebraska, and corn in Illinois Fur- 
thermor: there commodity pecialists must even- 
tually become thoroly familiar with the cost of pro- 
ducing their product, effect of new methods of pro 
duction, economic relationship to other commodi 
ties, grading, transportation, manufacture, whole- 
saling, retailing, exporting, seasonal changes in sup- 


ply and demand and special strategic considera- 


tion 


The commission in adopting this recommenda- 


tion realized that no such commodity specialists 
were now available and that it would be necessary 
to select men to grow into these jobs. 


2 That the American Farm Bureau recommend 
the establishment at one or two of our leading agri- 
cultural colleges of very complete courses in eco- 
nomi: and statistic order to fit men with a 
farm viewpoint to represent agriculture on public 
and industrial commissio1 and on ich national 
economic bodi« I the Federal Reserve Board and 


also to represent farmers at the terminal markets 


and in the export trade, 

The commi mm in passing this recommendation 
felt that the recent unusual drop in corn, wheat and 
cotton prices was largely due to the policy of the 
Federal Reserve Board and that therefore farmers 
should prepare themselves to have proper repre- 


sentation on such powerful economic boards. 
Following are recommendations concerning gov- 


Committee 


The most important step yet made toward better 


conditions for the farmer was 
Monday 


Committee of Seventeen met and organized for work. 


wheat marketing 


taken in Chicago last afternoon when the 
“You are picked from one hundred and fifty of 
said J. R. Howard, 
in opening the been se- 
lected largely because you are forward looking men 
who will approach this problem with no set precon- 
ceived We must have in this committee 
open minds and willing codperation.” 

C. H. Gustafson, president of the Nebraska Farm- 
ers’ Union, was named as chairman of the com- 
mittee. A. L. Middleton, former president of the 
lowa Grain Dealers’ Association, was appointed 
vice-chairman. O. N. Kyle will act as secretary. 

Mr. Gustafson in opening the discussion said: 
“We are here to meet with each other on a give-and- 


the farm leaders of the country,” 


meeting, “and you have 


notions. 


take basis. We want to work out the best plan and 
then give it out with the backing of the whole com- 
mittee. A division of ideas on a number of plans 


would be playing into the hands of the opposition.” 

There was no tendency to temporize or to white- 
wash existing methods of grain handling. Senti- 
ment was marked for a definite plan that would 
make a distinct improvement over old methods. 
Men of both conservative and radical types of 
thought seemed to agree on this. 

“Our present marketing system is fairly efficient 
but it certainly has its faults,” said Mr. Middleton 
before the committee. “It works best for the trader 
and as a producer I object to that. I am willing 
to stand for any plan that is sound.” 

The work of the committee at this first session 
was largely preparatory. The time was spent in 
sounding out the ideas of various men on the plans 
in view and in arranging for organization of future 
work. 

Determination to get results for the wheat farm- 
ers of the country stood out as the dominating senti- 
ment of th eeting Practically every member 


ernmental bureaus which have it in their power to 
help agriculture: 

1. That the American Farm Bureau recommend 
that the office of farm management make cost of 
production studies each year by means of the ratio or 
short-cut method for each of the leading crops not 
only in the United States but also in such foreign 
countries as are active competitors of ours in the 
world markets; also that the office of farm man- 
agement make such studies of weather, soil and 
transportation in such countries as Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, etc., as to ascertain as accurately as possible 
the extent of future competition. 

2. That the American Farm Bureau support leg- 
islation providing more funds for the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates and that request be made for 
weekly estimates of corn and cotton during July and 
August and of wheat and oats during June and July; 
and furthermore, that the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates make accurate monthly live stock estimates. 

3. That the American Farm Bureau recommend 
to the Bureau of Markets the working out of scien- 
tific and uniform methods of grading live stock and 
meat at the different markets, to the end that 
definite relationships may be ascertained between 
definite grades of live stock and definite grades 
of meat; also that the American Farm Bureau rec- 
ommend to the Bureau of Markets a thoro investi- 
gation as to the normal seasonal demand for meats 
of different grades at packers’ branch houses in 
leading cities; and also that the Bureau of Mar- 
kets compile live stock receipts by grades at the 
twelve leading markets. That the Bureau of Mar- 
kets make a very thoro study into the vegetable oil 
situation as it affects the American hog, dairy, pea- 
nut, and cotton farmers. 

4. That the American Farm Bureau recommend 
to the Weather Bureau that it ascertain the rela- 
tionship between weather and crop yields in such 
countries as Argentina, and that during the ensuing 
winter the Weather Bureau secure from representa- 
tive stations in the corn belt of Argentina rain- 
fall and temperatures week by week, and that such 
data be promptly published in the Weekly Market 
Reporter 

5. That the American Farm Bureau take up 
with the Department of State the question of estab- 
lishing agricultural attaches in such countries as 
Russia, Germany, England, Australia, Argentina, 
etc., to obtain all possible information concerning 


the prices of farm products to producers and cop. 
sumers, cost of production, exports, import prob. 
able supply and demand, etc., reports from si.) at- 
taches to be made public promptly thru the Ww ekly 
Market Reporter. 

5. That the American Farm Bureau support leg. 
islation to increase the amount available for th; sup 
port of the International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome and that the State Department be requesteg 
to use its influence to encourage the establishment 
of more complete reporting systems in all the coyy. 
tries of the world. 

In addition to these recommendations concerning 
the agricultural colleges and the various gover. 
ment bureaus, the commission recommended that 
the income tax committee of the American Farm 
Bureau should study out some way of devising g 
three-year equalization scheme. Farmers oftep. 
times have a moderately large income in one year 
on account of unusually favorable weather ang 
an actual loss the following year and because of 
this situation are compelled to pay more income 
tax than they really should. An equalization sys. 
tem such as is being used in England should be of 
peculiar value to the farmer. 

The commission realized that there 
some satisfactory way of providing short time 
credit for farmers and therefore recommended 
that the American Farm Bureau request the Asgo 
ciation for Agricultural Legislation to make a thorp 
study of this problem with the object in view of ree 
ommending salient features for a short time credit 
law. 

Mr. James McBride, of Michigan, was elected preg 
ident of the commission and H. A. Wallace, of Iowa, 


should be 


secretary. The commission requested H. A. Wal. 
lace in his capacity as secretary to secure ag 


promptly as possible, figures indicating the world 
supply and demand situation in corn, wheat, cotton 


and wool. On motion President Howard was re 
quested to appoint Mr. Wallace to act with the exee- 
utive committee of the Farm Bureau Federation 
in the matter of presenting to the colleges the 


need for developing commodity specialist Dr. 
Warren, of New York, gave it as his opinion that 
in several of the colleges there might be men fitted 
to make special commodity studies provided the 
American Farm Bureau could provide certain funds 
and that some of the men making these studies 
might eventually become available to act as com- 
modity specialists. 


of Seventeen Begins Work 


himself as willing to 
together on a 
members. 


of the committee expressed 
junk all preconceived ideas and get 
common with the other 

Opponents of the wheat marketing idea who ex- 
pected an attempt on the part of some members to 
crowd thru some ready-made plan and were looking 
for a split of the farm forces, were badly fooled. 
All brands of farm opinion were represented there, 
but from the conservative. to the most rad- 
ical there was no dissenting voice in the oft-quoted 
assertion that there must be farm unity on the 
marketing plan. 


basis 


most 


C. H. Gustafson, chairman of the committee, 
voiced this sentiment shortly before the meeting 
began: “If I or any one comes with a fixed notion 


of how we are to handle this business, we are going 
to fail to be of much help to the movement. We 
need to get hold of all the facts that bear on this 
problem first and then get together on a common 
ground to work it out.” 


A. L. Middleton made a similar declaration. “I 


don’t believe that any one scheme yet proposed will 
settle this question,” said he. “We will have to 
throw all our ideas into a common fund and get 
the best possible combination out of it.” 


Bureau Federation 
and altho J. R. How- 
committee, Mr. How- 
Bureau officials made it 
matter was now 


Altho the American Farm 
called the original conference 
ard was named to appoint the 
ard and the other Farm 
clear that they 
out of their hands. 

“The Farm Bureau has no irons in the fire,” said 
Mr. Howard. “Our only purpose now is to be of 
service to the men appointed at the request of the 
joint conference. We want every member to feel 
that it is his duty to look upon his job from the 
point of view of the whole farmers’ movement and 
not from that of any one farm organization.” 

The make-up of the committee makes it certain 
that this must be the attitude of every member if 
the work is to be done. Every shade of farm opin- 
ion is represented and every farm organization of 
importance. 


considered the 


C. H. Gustafson, chairman of the committee, is 
one of the best known Farmers’ Union men in the 
country. He is president of the Nebraska Farmers’ 
Union and has been responsible for a large share 
of the remarkable record this organization has 
made in codperative work. In addition to his office 
as president of the state organization, he heads sev- 
eral important coédperative organizations, chief of 
which is the Farmers’ Union Live Stock Commis 
sion Company, the largest codperative live stock 
marketing company in the United States. 

A. L. Middleton, vice-chairman, is a former pre* 
ident of the Iowa Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Associa 
tion, and has been a leader in coéperative work im 
fowa for years. He has organized a large percent 
age of lowa’s 550 codperative elevators and has long 
been president of an unusually successful elevator 
company at his home town, Eagle Grove. 

The Equity is represented by J. M. Anderson, 
manager of the Equity Coéperative Exchange at St 
Paul. Another Farm Bureau man is C. A. bing 
ham, state secretary of Michigan. P. E. Donnell! is 4 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association man from 
Waco, Missouri. Another Equity man is John ©. 
Boles, of Liberal, Kansas. Wm. G. Eckhardt is 4 
representative of the Illinois Agricultural Assocl# 
tion. Agricultural editors are represented by ©. V: 
Gregory, of the Prairie Farmer. The Farmers’ Clubs 
of Missouri have Wm. Hirth, of Columbia, Missour 
as their representative on the committee. UC. H. 
Hyde is another Farmers’ Union man from Alv4 
Oklahoma 

The Farmers Grain Dealers are also repre: nted 
by their president, H. R. Meiseh, of Argyle, Minne 
sota. The Non-Partisan League is represented by 
Dr. E. E, Ladd of the North Dakota State College 


Another Farm Bureau man is Ralph Snyde! of 
Oskaloosa, Kansas, president of the Kansas Farm 
Bureau Federation. A representative of the ted- 


eral government ana the Department of Agriculture 
Dr. George Livingston, of the Bureau of Markets 
will also serve on the committee in an advisory 
capacity. 
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TRAILI 


YHEN Mr. Lawrence, a live stock dealer of 
V La Crosse, Wisconsin, found that he could 
increase the capacity of his truck from eight hogs 
to thirteen by the use of a suitable trailer, he started 
cutting his tonnage costs, or, as he stated, he start- 


ed “trailing for profits.” Mr. Lawrence used a 





By A. W. TURNER 


Salina, Kansas, driving an automobile with a trailer 
attached. With this outfit Mrs. Hepner hauls the 
grain from the threshing machine; in fact, her 
“We use three trailers, 
as shown in the picture, 
behind automobiles, for 


statement is as follows: 








hauling wheat from the 
threshing machine thru 
the stubble field to Sa 
lina, a distance of sis 
miles. Each trailer will 
haul sixty bushels of 
wheat. We are sure 
that we replace ten or 
twelve teams by using 
the trailers and automo- 
biles.” 

The two-wheel 
ers are of simple con- 
struction and _ usually 
are light-weight vehicles 
ranging in load capac- 
ity from 500 pounds to 
3,000 pounds, and de- 
signed to be drawn by 


re] 


trail- 





four-wheel trailer, as the greater part of his haul- 
live stock. There are now in use by truck 


ing was 
operat four distinct types of trailers, and each 
of the has a certain function to perform, depend- 
ing upon the nature of the tonnage that is to be 
iauled 


Trailers have come to be an essential part of 
any motor truck express. In reading 
over an outline for prospective truck 
route operators I find: “In sections 
where the topography is fairly level 
the character of construction and con- 
dition of roads and degree of grades 
should be determined with a view of 
using trailers. If there is sufficient 
density of traffic, the cost per ton mile 
can be reduced materially by the use 
of trailers. Where the traffic is highly 
seasonable, the peak continuing only 
during a few months of each year, 
this peak can be handled very eco- 
nomically by supplementing the trucks 
with trailers. The use of trailers 
would not require the operator to tie 
up nearly so much money as if he at- 
tempted to take care of the entire 
volume of purchasing the required 
number of trucks.” 


liouble the Load at a Small Increase in Expense 


passenger runabouts or 
touring cars. The wheels 
are under the center of 
the body, so that none of the weight is supported 
by the towing vehicle. The body, of a design to 
suit its work, rests on flat-leaf springs of carriage 
type, which in turn are supported by a single axle. 
The wheels can be of carriage type if home-made. 
The commercial trailers are built of automobile 
parts with wheels equipped with either solid or 
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G FOR PROFITS 


haul three times as much as on the truck chassis 
alone. 

While the semi-trailer has two wheels, the same 
as the two-wheel trailer, yet it differs from the 
latter in having the wheels set near the rear end. 
The front end of the semi-trailer is provided with 
the upper part of a fifth wheel, which is designed 
to rest upon and be coupled to the lower part 
of the fifth wheel, which is bolted to the frame 
of any motor car, motor truck or road tractor, over 
the rear axle. Thus when completed one has a 
six-wheel unit, articulated at the center by the fifth 
wheel. 

The truck does not carry any load itself, but 
supports the front end of the trailer and from 30 
to 45 per cent of the weight of the load on the 
trailer. By thus doubling or tripling the capacity 
of a truck, the operating expense is increased only 
slightly, due somewhat to greater consumption of 
fuel and oil and increased tire wear. 

Farmers, instead of selling or trading in theit 
used passenger cars, often install fifth wheels and 
use them as trucks for hauling semi-trailers of one 
and two tons capacity. The fifth wheel resembles 
and functions somewhat the same as the fifth wheel 
of a wagon. 

The pole and pipe trailer resembles somewhat 
the semi-trailer. The wheels in this type of trailer 
are located under the rear of the load, and the 
front end attaches to the touring vehicle in the 
same manner as does the semi-trailer. The pole 
and pipe trailer is a vehicle with a long extension 
tongue, some twenty to thirty feet in length, and 
sometimes even more, which is designed especially 
for the purpose of hauling all sorts of long mate- 
rials and objects that can not be conveniently 
hauled on the ordinary motor truck. Their use 
is common in both country and city, 
altho I believe that the lumbering 
companies and construction companies 
are the greatest users. 

The four-wheel trailers are of two 
classes—the smaller ones, those up to 
one-ton capacity are used with pas- 
senger cars, while the larger ones— 
and some have a capacity of ten tons 

are towed by motor trucks. Sev- 
eral instances cited during the early 
part of this discussion are of the four- 


wheel type, both as used with the 
passenger cars and motor trucks. 
These trailers are used extensively 


by farmers, ranchmen, fruit growers, 
and so on. 

Practically all four-wheel trailers 
in use are commercial vehicles and 
not home-made, altho one sees several 
of the latter on the road. The four- 





Just as such trucks apply to a rural 
motor express route, they apply also 
to individual ownership. 
cutting down the cost of hauling per 
ton mile, the trailer enables the owner to carry 
afull load of bulky material, as chickens and other 
goods of such a character. It would be impossible 
to obtain the available tonnage of a truck by piling 
up coops of chickens. Yet by the use of a trailer 
one is able to get a full load and hence cheapen 
the trip to market. 

Along with the above statement, one readily is 
able to see how heavy loads can be hauled over 
roads that are in only fair condition, as by trans- 
ferring the tonnage from four wheels to eight 
wheels, the strain on the road is cut in half. So 


7 . 
sesides 


where one has considerable regular hauling or peak 
loads of extreme capacity, it has been found ad- 
Visable to divide the load up and place part of it 
on a trailer. 


If one is fortunate enough to have the use of 
g00d roads, he can haul over-capacity of his truck, 
yet give it added life. A few instances of this are 
as follows: Mr. Thomas Rankins, of Vincennes, 
Indiana, hauled fifty bales of straw on a one-truck- 
trailer outfit. By the use of a trailer he increased 
the capacity of his truck from one ton to three 
tons, and his operating cost was very little addi- 
tional, 

Mr. Kays, of the same locality, upon finding he 
could not have two tons on his truck in the fields, 
Purchased a trailer. This not only permitted dis 
tributing the load onto eight wheels, but permitted 
him to have 5,000 pounds in the trailer on the 
Toad. He now hauls that large a load a distance 
of seventeen miles, making the round trip in two 
and one-half hours. Thus a truck will haul to over- 
fapacity easily and without much addition in the 
Way of equipment. 

The use of a trailer puts the man of moderate 
means in a position to have a motor vehicle for 
hauling merchandise. In one of the accompany- 
ing illustrations is a picture of Mrs. Hepner, of 


The Trailer Is a Big Advantage When Hauling Live Stock to Market 


pneumatic tires The tongue attachment is made 
so the trailer will trail in good shape, and an ex- 
tension of the tongue is used as a standard when 
the trailer is detached. 

The two-wheel trailer is used for every sort of 
miscellaneous hauling by farmers, who find it most 
convenient and economical for quick trips to market 
with small loads of milk, 
eggs, butter, fruit, ber- 
ries, vegetables, grain, 
live chickens, calves, 
sheep and cows, and 
for hauling wood, coal 
and fertilizer. It almost 
instantly converts the 
light roadster or touring 
car into a small truck, 
yet when the trailer is 
detached, the car can be 
used for all customary 


purposes. The use of 
such a trailer avoids 
carrying crates, _ bas- 
kets, boxes and sacks 


in the tonneau and the 
consequent soiling and 
scratching of the uphol- 
stery and finish. 








wheel trailers present some real prob 
lems in construction, as they must 
be made steerable, must track with 
the towing vehicle, must not wabble or go sideways, 
must be capable of being backed readily into any 
desired position, and must be attached to the towing 
vehicle by a spring draw-bar that can be coupled 
and uncoupled easily. 

From the foregoing one readily understands why 
the majority of makes differ from the wagon truck 








Well trailers, 
the proper hitch, can be 
drawn safely at the cus- 
tomary speed of the car without 
An ordinary light car can draw a trailer of 
pounds capacity or more over ordinary good roads 
with moderate grades. 

The semi-trailer is used to a considerable extent 
by farmers, ranchmen, fruit growers and rural 
motor express operators who have heavy hauling 
to do. It furnishes to the operator great carrying 
capacity for small trucks—usually enabling one to 


made 


injury to either. 
1,000 


The Trailer Can Be Attached to the Auto for Extra Loads 


design of a rigid front axle, and follows motor 
truck design, involving the use of steering knuckle 
axles. 

Trailers are used for regular hauling and alse 
many odd jobs, as can readily be seen by the ac 
companying illustrations. The most common sizes 
of four-wheel trailers used by farmers are those 
of from one ton to three tons, with trucks of corre- 
sponding capacities. 
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- Farm Bureau Activities and Problems 


KENNEDY, Editor 








Missouri Work Makes Progress 
Farm Bureau king 
the question, what have the Farm Bu- 


membe1 are 
reaus to give our read- 
ers this ked 
the secretaries of many of the states 


done? In order 


information we have a 


for the records of work accomplished. 
Last week we presented a record of 
some of the things which the Iowa 
Federation was accomplishing. This 
week we present Missouri’s case in 


the secretary word 
“The principal work of the Missouri 


the 


own 


Farm Bureau Federation up to 


present time has been along the line of 


organizing county Farm Bureaus Up 
to the present time we have perfected 
organizations in fifty-six countie Fif- 
ty-one of these already had Farm Bu- 
reaus and the work of the Federation 
was simply a matter of reorganization 
involving the increase in membership 
fee from $1 per year to $5 and $10 pei 
yeal Five counties have $10 member 
ship Five counties are hewl or 
ganized, having had no Farm Bureau 
previous to the present year 

“The Federation, working in cooper- 
ation with the College of Agriculture 
and the State Marketing Bureau, 
brought about the pooling of one and 
a half million pounds of Missouri wool 
For the most part thi wool being 
held in local pool The Federation 
and the United State Bureau of Mat 
kets jointly supplied graders to clas 
sify all the pooled wools in the state 
Whether thi ervice will enabl Vis 
souri wool growers to obtain a higher 
price tor their woo remain to be 
seen It is the general censensus of 
opinion that from an _ educational 
standpoint the expen was fully jus 
tified and will have a material influ- 
ence in raising the standard ot Mis 
souri wool clip in future year The 
Missouri Farm Bureau’ Federation, 
thru its wool committee, is keeping in 


touch with the wool situation with the 
expectancy of tioning as a central 
clearing house in disposing of wool 
pools now held in the 
“Nothing has 
yet along legislative 
eration is in 
take an active part in promoting farm- 
er legislation and preventing legisla- 
tion detrimental to interests 


fun 


state 
been accomplished as 
lines. The Fed- 


readiness, however, to 


farm 


“The Federation has within the past 


month made provision for a market- 
ing service in connection with its farm 
marketing department. This service 
will render assistance along the fol- 


lowing lines 


“1. Wholesale price quotations will 


be secured upon fertilizers, feeds, 
twine, coal, salt and all other neces- 
sities which can conveniently be han- 


died in wholesale quantities. 


“2. Orders will be placed to ad- 
vantage for local cooperating eleva- 
tors, produce companies or ware- 
houses 


“3. Information will be furnished 
on request in regard to the quality and 
grade of goods offered for sale to co- 
Operators 

“4. Assistance will be given in find- 
ing markets and in creating demand 
for specialty products. 

“5. A direct farmer-to-farmer ex- 
change service will be maintained es- 
pecially for the sale and purchase of 
seeds, farm feeds, pure-bred and feed- 
ing live stocks. 

“Negotiations are under way with 
the College of Agriculture looking to- 
ward definite codperation in securing 
costs of production on various farm 
crops. According to present plans, the 
college will prepare and supply neces- 
sary forms and will perform the nec- 
essary computations in summarizing 
reports; the Federation working in co- 


operation with the different county 


Farm Bureaus will assume responsi- 
bility for securing reliable reporters 
whose figures and data will furnish 


the basis of cost production figures. 


“The Missouri Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation supplies the press of the state 
and other states with weekly news 


items regarding its own activities and 
keeps the people of Missouri informed 
on work of the American Federation 
as well as outstanding activities of 
other state organizations. As oppor- 
tunity offers, presented to 
the news press with a thought of clear- 
ing up much of the misconception and 
misunderstanding with reference to 
the Farm Bureau organization and 
with reference to farming as a whole.” 
A. J. Meyer, Secretary. 


facts are 


Poor Transportation 
A recent car survey carried on by 
the Illinois Agricultural Association in 
494 towns of the state, covering a peri- 
that ten per 


od seven days showed 


cent of the cars on the track the first 
day were still there the last day. The 
however, did not show in 


survey, 
whose hands these cars were held. C. 
H. Markham, president of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company, asked the 
association for the initials and num- 
bers of the cars on their line, and he 


nity. California farmers have been 
marketing cooperatively for thirty-five 
years. Atfirst they were crowded with 
many failures. Last year $225,000,000 
worth of farm produce was marketed. 
Learning by the experience of older 
organizations, new organizations are 
now making a success the first year of 
operation.” 

E. L. Rhoades, marketing specialist 
from Kansas, states that western farm- 
ers have complete control of the mar- 
keting of practically all fruit grown in 
that section. “In like manner,” said Mr. 
Rhoades, “it is possible for the grain 
farmers of this section to stabilize the 
market and get for themselves the 
profits that now go into speculation. I 
feel absolutely certain that farmers in 
this part of the country are going to 
adopt some system similar to that used 
by the California fruit growers. Such 
a system is necessary to make it pos- 
sible for the farmers to continue grow- 
ing grain at a price which the con- 
sumer can afford.” 

President J. G. Brown, of the Indiana 
Federation, takes somewhat of a dif- 
erent viewpoint than some of the oth- 
er men have expressed. He points out 
that the middle-west is a large pro- 
ducer of staples which are annual 
crops and which may be changed from 
one year to another. He states: “If 
we should stabilize wheat, for instance, 
it might soon become such an attrac- 





One of the powers behind the 
D. O. Thompson, the secretary 
graph which we 
ture 
publicity is 
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After he 
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dairying. 
newspaper. 
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The Farm Bureau Album 


There is a little story behind the photo- 
present of him, for he does not willingly give up his pic- 
for publicity. He is retiring as far as personal 
concerned, but 
there is a real job of 
the reasons that “Dave” 
born 
raised on a dairy 
finished 
tural missionafy among foreign settlers near Athens, 
Wisconsin, where he succeeded in helping to bring 
the depleted lumber country back to prosperity thru 
For the next three years he ran a country 
sJeginning in 
work in animal husbandry for four years at 
While there he was secretary of several 
county, 
agent, which job he held until last year, 

Association obtained him as their secretary. 


Iilinois Agricultural Association is 


just the opposite when 
work ahead. That is one of 
is so well liked by everyone. 
in Simpson, Kansas, in 1881. He 
farm in southern Wisconsin. 


college, he worked as an agricul- 


extension 
Purdue 


1910, he did 


claimed him next as a 
when the [Illinois Agri- 


Illinois, 








has traced down every one of the sixty- 
six cars. In a letter to Secretary 
Thompson, of the association, he shows 
that more delays of cars are occasioned 
by shippers holding cars to load or un- 
load than by all other com- 
bined. So far as the figures of the IIli- 
nois Central Railroad are concerned, 
they indicate that the slow movement 
of cars is not due to the inertia of 
railroad officials. The Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association is carrying this sur- 
vey on further with this and other rail- 
roads, as the investigations are help- 
ing to get at the bottom of the situa- 
tion and are stimulating every one in 
Illinois to endeavor to make the ser- 
vice more snappy. 


reasons 


Viewpoints on Marketing 


Some of the different men who have 
been to California on the study of 
marketing schemes make some inter- 
esting statements relative to their im- 


pressions. W. G. Eckhardt, of the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association, states: 
“California codperatives have _ stabil- 


ized their markets by taking the place 
of the in-between men from the farm 
to the wholesaler and doing it in an 
efficient, businesslike way. This work 
has made the farmers a good profit 
and has not increased the prices to 
consumers. The best proof of this is 
the satisfaction of the whole commu- 


tive crop as to cause producers of corn, 
oats, to go into wheat growing, 
with overproduction and its resultant 
evils. We must maintain some kind 
of a balance.” In his opinion the farm 
products would have to be marketed 
as a whole in this region, rather than 
by commodities, such as is common in 
California. 


Wheat Organization and 
Contracts 
Mr. W. H. McGreevy, secretary of 


the National Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion, in sending out instructions to 


etc., 


county, district and local organizers, 
stated: “Several different forms of 
contracts have been formulated for 


members to sign, but none as yet seem 
to meet all legal requirements and 
technical detail in providing a uniform 
plan of pooling and marketing of the 
wheat. . . . This contract 
plan of handling our wheat is the big 
question that we have to solve. There 
is no question but that this plan must 
be adopted, and only the working de- 
tails remain to be worked out. ... 
The National Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion will adopt a permanent contract 
for our members to sign until the com- 
mittee of seventeen submits its plan 
and formal contract. Then if we can 
we will use it in pooling and market- 
ing our wheat, after it has been ap- 


sales 





proved by the best expert attor on 
cooperative marketing that w nay 
obtain.” 


This: attitude taken by the Nationa} 
Wheat Growers’ Association towardg 
the workings of the committee of sey. 
enteen is the attitude which is going to 
count for effective coéperation. Ong 


of the biggest obstacles in the way of 
working out a uniform plan is that 
some of the organizations will not 
work with others in order to standard 
ize the entire effort. 


Pledge Individual Candidates 


Both of the leading political parties 
have promised agriculture considerable 
support, but in order that there may 
be no misunderstanding, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation now pr seg 
to make certain that all candidates of 
both parties fully understand the na 
ture of the promises made and take 
the necessary steps to place them- 
selves in position to fulfill these prom. 
ises thru legislative action. Some of 
the important bills on which candi- 
dates will be asked to definitely com. 
mit themselves are: 

The Capper-Volstead bill, legalizing 
collective marketing by agricultural 
producers’ organizations. 


The Nolan bill, imposing an addt 
tional tax on land. 

The truth-in-fabrics bill, requiring 
manufacturers to honestly labe! their 


fabrics so as to show the percentages 


of wool and the percentages of shoddy 
used. 

The Kenyon-Anderson bill, to com 
trol the meat packers. 

A German credit bill, providing a 
credit for Germany against the net 
proceeds of the alien property custo 
dian’s sales, the money to be used in 
purchasing raw materials such as wool 


and cotton in this country. 

The Kahn-Wadsworth bill, authoriz 
ing the government to operate the air 
fixation nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals, 
Alabama, for the production of nitrate 
for fertilizer. 

Farm financing measures, including 
the strengthening of the federal farm 
loan act, the amendment to the federal 


reserve act and the enactment of the 
rural credits bill. 
In addition to these bills already 


definitely drawn, a number of other 
measures involving tax revision, tariff 
policies, conservation and_ utilization 
of our water power and forest re 
sources, the improvement of highways 
and adequate financial support for the 
highly important activities of the De 
partment of Agriculture, will also be 
subjects on which the attitude of the 
prospective members of the congress 
will be asked to express themselves 
before election time. 


Keokuk County Wool Shipment— 
The 1920 shipment of wool from Keo 


kuk county, Iowa, was double last 
year’s consignment and _ represented 
165 men. The wool came in in good 


shape, showing that the men are tak 
ing an interest in the work of the or 
ganization and the efforts which the 
officers are making. T. A. Dulin is 
president and County Agent W. K. Ak 
len is secretary-treasurer. 


Indiana Establishes Dairy Depart 
ment—At a recent meeting of the 
board of directors of the Indiana Feé 
eration, they decided to establish @ 
dairy department similar to depart 
ments which have already been estab 
lished for live stock and grain. A com 
mittee is to be appointed soon which 
will investigate conditions and submit 
a report. 
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In Northwestern Ohio and 
Northeastern Indiana 


Investigate these farms for yourself. Do it now, 
when you can see just what this year’s crops 
have been. Compare the rich, productive soil 
and the crops that it has produced with the best 
jn your own section. At present low prices, 
these Straus sections offer you the 


Biggest Farm Opportunities 
on the Market Today 


Prices range from $175 to $325 an acre and terme 
of payment are unusually favorable. Farms of 
no better quality in older Corn Belt sections sre 
bringing prices that are 50% to 100% higher. 

Come and see these farms. You will find them 
well-improved, well-located, good markets, 
good roads, good neighbors, good schools and 
good churches~ and with an earning power that 
will make money for you from the start and that 
js certain to bring a rapid increase in value. 


Write for new Straus Red Book— 
Voluable Farm Buyers Guide 
and Catalog of our Farms 


The Straus Brothers Company 
Established 1860 


Capitel and Surplus $4,000,000 
818 Straus Building Ligonier, Indiana 




















For A Large Trial Tube 


Lurit is guaranteed to INCREASE YOUR 
CATCH or your money refunded. We 
will elso send you — 

a lerge Skunk Hunt- 

ing Picture (in 6 colors) 

“The Unwelcome Surprise,” our Trappers 
Guide and the LATEST PRICE sTSs. 
“1 osed @ trial tube of your LURIT and found 
itgreat. A friend trap in one place and told 
me there were no animals in that location. When 

I got your LURIT I used it with all my tra 
in the same place and the first night Ais 
iskunk. 1 coon, 2 civet cats and a fox. LURIT 
did it. Rash me an agent’s contract. All) the 
trappers In this neighborhood are interested,” 
RICHARD INKS, Altaville, Cal, 
You will get full value for Furs when 
ou ship to us. We are Direct Buyers. 
o charge for selling your Furs. Address 


UNITED STATES FUR COMPANY, 
WE 206 North Main St. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


\ 








Free Trial 










Let us send Send today 
this brand new for our new 
Shiver to you for booklet, “The 
ree trial. Not @ Typewriter on the 
Denny advance, Farm.” With it 
Try it if it were comes complete de- 


your own If you 
decide to keep it, 
bay us at the 
rate of $4 per 


tails of our offer, 
showing how easy it is 
to own an Oliver, and 
w easy to learn. 




















month. Price Hundreds of farmers 
#4 — wag now use the Oliver. 
$100. The fine Write today. 

est money Ge OLIVER 


P Cpcwriter Gmvsey 










N2. STUMPS too big. Get the 
richest, most proauctiveland 
into crops. Make more money. 
Hercules on 30 days’ free trial. 
» Three-year guaranty. Safe 
and fast. Send postcard for 
free book. Introductory 
price offer now. 


HERCULES MFG. CO, 





9 26th Str 
= a CENTERVILLE, IOWA 
Fieming’s Actinoform, for 
ump aw 30 yeare the standard Comp 
Jaw remedy, £2.00 a Bettie 
~ for FREE Vest Pocket Veterinary Adviser De 
PLemin ™p Jaw and 200 other Cattle and Horse diseases. 


= BROTHERS, 2/1 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 





Michigan Defends the Wool Pool 


In reply to articles which have been 
circulated in some Michigan papers 
that fhe farmers of Michigan will lose 
millions of dollars on their wool this 
year because they are holding it in 
pools, the Michigan State Farm Bu- 
reau makes the following statement 
on the matter: 

“The price of wool today is higher 
than when 90 per cent of the 4,000,000 
pounds was placed in the. pool, show- 
ing that most of the farmers have 
gained, not lost, even if they sold now. 
Bids for wool aggregating 500,000 
pounds, have been made to the Bureau 
at prices ranging from 35 to 67% cents, 
but have been rejected. Tho the mar- 
ket is unsettled yet, there are some 
signs of awakening. 

“Banks have codperated heartily in 
financing the wool pool. Farmers who 
place wool are given warehouse re- 
ceipts upon which they can raise mon- 
ey, but actual advancements of money, 
both from the banks and from the Lan- 
sing office, total only $17,000. Only 273 
farmers have used the privilege of get- 
ting money with their wool as security. 

“The farmer’s ideal in regard to this 
pool and the state Farm Bureau is to 
perfect a codperative marketing sys- 
tem which will make it possible for 
him to make a fair profit over the cost 
of producing his wool. He knows he 
can do together what he ean not do 
alone. Scientific marketing is as im- 
portant to him as scientific production. 
What manufacturer does not figure a 
profit on his article over his cost of 
production, and sets his price at that 
point? This Bureau displays the slo- 
gan, ‘Organized for Business,’ and it 
strives to approach a price for the wool 
it is holding to match the judgment of 
an average business man.” 





Clayton County Farm Bureau Active 
—A series of Farm Bureau picnics has 
done much to create interest in the 
work of the Clayton County, Iowa, 
Farm Bureau. The first picnic was at 
Garnavillo, June 15th, and was fol- 
lowed by one at Monona, July 3d, one 
at Edgewood July 20th, which was in 
cooperation with Colony township, Del- 
aware county, and Lodomillo and Elk 
townships, in Clayton county, and an- 
other at Clayton on August 22d. A 
county wool growers’ association was 
organized and shipped 41,000 pounds of 
the wool crop thru the Iowa Fleece 
Growers’ Association. In a month of 
poultry culling demonstrations, seven- 
ty demonstrations were held and 7,000 
head of poultry were culled. During 
the month of August forty herds of 
cattle were tested by a federal inspect- 
or for tuberculosis. Plans are now laid 
for a Pure-bred Holstein Calf Club 
this fall. In addition to this three 
townships were canvassed for member- 
ship by Peder Pederson and 200 new 
members were added to the roll. 





East Starts $10 Membership—The 
Farm Bureau in Addison county, Ver- 
mont, has started a membership cam- 
paign on a $10 basis. The community 
of Weybridge has completed its first 
canvass, and 80 per cent of the farm- 
ers have signed up for the Farm Bu- 
reau. Canvasses have been started in 
some of the other communities, and 
the results show that 80 and 90 per 
cent of the farmers are joining. In 
view of the fact that the former mem- 
bership in the east has been either $1 
or nothing, this is a distinct advance 
and shows that the people of the east 
are also awakening to the need of or- 
ganization. 





Virginia Completes State Organiza- 
tion—G. T. Wyatt, who is one of the 
assistant secretaries of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, has just com- 
pleted the formation of a state organ- 
ization in the state of Virginia. Mr. 
E. FI. Saunders, of Max Meadows, Vir- 
ginia, was made president and E. K. 
Coyner, of Marion, Virginia, secretary. 
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\Buy Extra Miles 


Racine Country Road Fabric Tires are 
built for severe country road service. 


That’s why 


“Country Roads” 
for Country Miles 


mean greater mileage and real tire 


economy. 


‘Racine Tires—Country Road Fabric and Multi- 
Mile Cord—are Extra Tested so that all Racine 
'Tires are perfect tires. Racine Absorbing Shock 
Strip is an added insurance of extra miles because 
it welds perfectly the tread and carcass of Racine 


Tires. 


Be sure the name RACINE RUBBER 


COMPANY is on every tire you buy. 
RACINE RUBBER COMPANY) 


Racine, Wis. 
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LUTHE IMPROVED AUTOMATIC WATERER 
KEEPS WATER WARM IN WINTER—COOL IN 6GUMMER 


DOUBLES YOUR PROFIT ON HOGS 


Thousands of satisfied users 
testify to the wonderful re- 
sults accomplished by this 
Automatic Waterer every day 
in the year. 













Two S8izes—665 and 
100-galion. Also 
Smali Sizes for 
Chickens. 





INSIST ON THE LUTHE IMPROVED 


IMPROVED FEATURES 


Easy to Fill—Quick Access to all Parts—No 
Plugs, No Floats, No Pipes, No Valves to get 
out of Order—A “Snap” to 
Skidded from Place to Place—Doubk Drink- 
ing Cups, 
“Leak Proof’ Steel Tank—THE 
MOST PRACTICAL WATERER MADE. 
Self-watered hogs 
faster than hand-watered. 


Clean—Handily 


Galvanized 
SIMPLEST, 


Connected — Strong 


increase in value much 
The Luthe Water- 
er more than pays for it- 
self in a few months. 


Ask your hardware or implement 
dealer or write us for full particu- 
lars about this money-maker, 


LUTHE HARDWARE CO. 


Wholesale Distributors 
DES MOINES, IOWA 











Osage Hedge Posts 


JUST AS GOOD AS EVER 


H. WAY, Tecumseh, Web. 














Michigan Rosen Rye, $3.35 Per Bushel 
Red Rock Wheat, $4.00 Per Bushel 


Sacks 60c extra. F. O. B. Ypsilantl, Mich. Cash 
with order. Only small amount left. MANMTIN 
DAWSON COMPANY, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


TRA Renken’s Ne. 4—The 
trap that gets the pocket 
pher. Descriptive circ. sent free. 

: F. RENKEN, B475. Crete, Neb. 

















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


A Tenant’s Views on Tenancy 
To Wallaces’ 


In a recent issue 


Farmer 
appeared an article 
the tenant’ about 


asking fo! views 


tenancy. I have been a tenant for sev- 
and have had quite a great 
line, and 


with 


eral year 


deal of experience along that 


that I have met some 


I will say 


landiords who were agreeable in every 


respect regarding the mode of farm- 


ing, etc., while others were not so easy 
But most all of them seemed 


the 


to please 


to be very much same about one 


thing, and that was the upkeep of the 
farm 


As a general rule, when a man 
leaves his farm and moves to town or 
city, he oon loses interest to a cer- 
tain degree in the old farm and fails 
to realize that the farm continues to 
need repail ete just the same as 
when he was tilling the land. He seems 
contented to draw the rent twice a 
year and be atisfied. H doesn’t eem 
to realize that the buildings will need 
repair and that the fence will neec 
new post ind the old wire is so rusty 
that it can’t be tightened any more 
without breaking 

When the tenant speaks to him in 
regard to uch thing the iverare 
landlord make thie remar that mi: 
terial is so high he can't afford to buy 
any this vear (nd so it goes on from 


year to year without any repair 


Hou building ind fe i ot 
the onlv things that the landlord neg 
lects to look after The fertilit of h 
farm is often rapidly disappearing un 
til it will produce only about half of 
what it did some few years ago. So 
his farm is gradually becoming more 
worthless every day Some blame the 


tenant for the decrease of fertility in 


the soil. But the landlord keeps boost- 
ing up the rent until the poor tenant 
has to grain every foot of land pos- 
sible to make the rent, and a scant 
living for himself So what is the 


tenant to do but just go ahead and rob 


the soil? 

It is a hard proposition for the ten- 
ant to know just what to do, for if he 
would have a little bad luck or get 
hailed out, or something of the kind 


£ 


he would be out of commission as far 


as farming is concerned But, as I 
have stated before, when a farmer 
leaves the old farm and retires to the 


city or town, he loses a certain degree 
of interest in ft! farn and he not 
only loses interest in the farm but also 
in other things, such as schools, roads 
etc., or anything that might be a bene- 
fit to the community: becau he fig 
ures he will not be there to partake of 
said advantages, and doesn't care any 
thing about the es] j ] if he 
thinks the proposition ll raise the 
taxe ( hi nd He therefore 
more likely to be a knocker than a 


booster 


Take the consolidated hool propo- 
sition, for example. The landlord who 
lives in the city, whose children have 
access to a good accredited school, ob 
jects to consolidated district being 
formed which includes his farm, be 
cause it raises the taxes on his land 
He seems to care not} ing about the 
children of the tenant, regarding their 
education, and forgets that the tenant 


taxes on his 
tenant has 
living and pay 


the 
seems to me if the 


the landlord’s 


in a way, is 
farm. It 
to make 


paying 


the taxes on his land, the landlord 
surely ought to be willing to pay his 
share of the taxes to support a good 
school for the benefit of the tenant's 


children 

There is another kind of landlord 
that is worse on the tenant than the 
one just mentioned, and that is the 


landlord who owns land merely for 
speculative purposes. If there was a 
ruling that when a farmer sold his 
farm, he was to sell it to a man who 


intended to till the soil, it would put a 


stop to so much speculation and give 
the renter a chance to own a farm. 


The picture of the landlord that I 
have painted above does not portray 
all of them, for there are exceptions. 


We have some in our own county who 
are ideal landlords, who look after the 
fertility and the upkeep of the farm 
in general. But such landlords are few 


and far between. There are too many 
farms renting for cash. If the tenants 
would insist on share rent, I believe 
the landlords would be more interested 
in the upkeep of their farms. 


if a farm is rented for cash, the 
landlord should furnish the _ tenant 
with the necessary stock to take care 


of most of the products, and consume 
ame right on the farm; then the ten- 
ant would be able to put back a great 
of the fertility taken out of the 
soil by the crops. Of course the land- 
lord would have to buy the and 
take some security from his tenant for 
it until it Then the tenant 


part 
stock 


was sold. 


“FOR THE DAYS 70 COME” 


line thereto, a southern Missouri stock 
hog ranch? They buy these stock hogs 
now from the stock hog speculators 
and serum firms at the yards in Kan- 
sas City, paying two or three commis- 
sions and yarding, switching and other 
charges that they might save on thru 
shipments of their own. 

Missouri. A. L. SIMS. 


Who Gets the Money? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Regarding your article in a recent 
issue, “Is There an Over-Production 
of Wool?” I should like to relate a 
personal experience, and I should like 
to have you tell me thru the columns 
of your paper what is wrong. 

In June, 1919, I sold wool to a local 
buyer for 55 cents a pound. About the 


same time this year I went to the 
same dealer to sell this year’s clip, 
and the market was in such a spas- 


modic condition I was offered the pal- 








—- $$ 





iA 


A.M. Wit)amson a 
Twines 
—~/ ae cities 
should pay the landlord the principal 
and a reasonable rate of interest on 
the money invested 
J. T. WEEKLEY 

Warren County, Iowa 


A Suggestion From Missouri 


To Wallaces’ Farmer 


taising stock hogs in southern Mis- 
souri is a better propostion than fin- 
ishing them: hence we are always in 
the market with stockers Our mild 
winters, with timbered hog pastures 
that are watered with warm springs, 
make winter farrowing safe upon a 
minimum of labor and attention from 
the owner Our native sows are de- 


pendable dams, and each sow will eas- 
ily raise a full score of pigs in the two 
litters each year, which is 300 per cent 
better than average results in farm 
hog breeding in Iowa. 

Why not urge your big corn growers 
to attach to their operations, as a side- 








try sum of 25 cents a pound, which of 


course I did not accept seing a man 
given to patience and long-suffering, I 
decided to store my wool in the attic 


and forget about the offer, at which I 
was getting along very nicely until the 
other evening my daughter came home 
from town with six balls of German 
town zephyr varn According to the 
labels these balls weighed 1% ounces 
and they cost 75 cents each, or, in 
other words, $8 per pound I am in- 
clined to believe that it is the same 
wool that I sold for 55 cents a pound 


A neighbor of mine recently sold a 


calf hide. The proceeds from this sale 
lacked 50 cents of paying for a pair of 
work shoes which he bought 

The public is going to be robbed 


this fall in buying coal, as they were 
last summer in buying sugar, as they 


are now in buying woolen stuff and 
shoes. Who gets the money? 
L. L. TOUMEY 


Henry County, Iowa. 


Kanred Wheat 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As we are hearing considera} lig. 
cussion about Kanred wheat ill 
give you my experience with it. | seag. 
ed three trial plots last fall wit} 3 


wheat. One plot was drilled in the 
standing corn and in a field where wa 
had cut the corn for ensilage. On this 
plot it made 40 bushels to t! re 
On another plot of nine acres, plowed 
early and seeded the 25th of Septem. 
ber, it made 45 bushels. This was on 
river bottom ground. In another plot 
of six acres on the upland but on good 
soil, seeded on or about the same 
time and under the same conditions, 
it made 44 bushels. 

Red Rock wheat, which we got from 
Michigan two years ago, and from 
which we obtained splendid resu for 
two years in yield, yielding last year 
33 bushels, made only about 22 bushels 
this year. One field, which was badly 
affected by the rust yielded less than 
20 bushels of wheat of inferior quality. 
Karkoff, while we had none seeded on 
our own place, on adjoining farms ay- 
eraged 38 bushels and in some in. 
stances 40 bushels. Turkey Red, under 
the same conditions, with an extra 
good quality of seed, made from 30 to 
35 bushels, and in many instances it 
went below that. 

All of these varieties, with the ex. 


ception of Kanred, showed winter kill- 
ing, the Red Rock showing more than 
the Karkoff or Turkey Red. The Kar. 
koff was second best. The Red Rock 


was the only field that was affected 


by rust. This is the first year that we 


have had this trouble—but it emed 
that rust was general this season. The 
Kanred showed neither the effects of 
rust or winter killing, and outyielded 


any of the varieties we have heard of 
in our section. I believe in Kanred we 
have a variety of wheat that wil! give 
us the bushels, the quality of wheat, 
and be as near winter-resistant as any 
we have found. 

JOHN A. DEHNER. 


Des Moines County, Iowa. 


Chicken Thieves 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

From fifty to two hundred chickens 
are stolen from farms in this vicinity 
each fall Is there no way a tarmer 
can protect his property, or does he 
still have to be the ‘goat’? Si is 
the present problem of most farmers 
in this portion of Wright count It 
looks as if these ‘ “underworld rk- 
ers” are well organized and it OD 
eration with some produce co! 
Nearly every farmer has report 


loss in his flock this fall, and many of 


them are fortunate in having few 
hens spared for “seed.” This ¢ er 
theft started out practically abo ur 
years ago, and they have ha uct 
splendid success that now som 18 
making an excellent living at it 
MRS. A. M. GRATTID 
Wright County, Iowa. 

Clearing Brush Land 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I note in a recent issue that 
reader asks for information as ti r 
ing brush land with stock T have 
cleared some of the worst brus! nd 
in this country. I burned it o 8 
best I could, turned cattle in and it 
to plowing and cutting some é 
best places. I cut down some he 
larger bushes. Just tried to s! up 
the smaller ones and treat the as 
bad as possible Then in the r 


part of the summer or early in th fall 
I mowed off all the spots I could h. 
ran sheep one year. I started that i 


1904. Now my farm is perfectly clean 
and as fertile as any farm in thls 
country. 


ARTHUR ABELL. 
Kentucky. 
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Preparing Stock Barns for Winter 


By DR. A.S. ALEXANDER 


The big aim of the summer’s work 
ost stock farms has been to pro- 
duce enough feed to run the live stock 
thru the winter. The stockman’s mar- 
ket is in his own stable and he can to 
q certain degree regulate the price he 
js paid for his feed. 

Certainly it is true that he will get 
h higher price for his feed in 
} - work or beef or pork if he 
feeds to animals in good health and 
mfortably housed. One of his real 
ks then is to see to it that his an- 


on m 








ask 

oe e kept in such condition that 

they ( give him a maximum return. 
The fundamental principles of hy- 

giené mand that animals, as well as 

peop! hall have abundant light and 


fresh air in their habitations at all 
( of the year. This is the more 
1eces ’ during winter when inclem- 


ent weather keeps them more con- 
fined. In ancient days it was thought 
wise to stop every window and crack 
and crevice to keep drafts out of the 
house and stable. The idea of pre- 
vent drafts was all right, but un- 
fortunately fresh air, to a serious ex- 
tent, s kept out at the same time. 


The result was that in army stables 
thousands of horses died each year of 
glandé or pneumonia and the re- 














maining horses were sadly deficient in 
vigor, stamina and efficiency. Just as 
soon better methods of ventilation 
were introduced the mortality lessened 


amazingly and today army horses, de- 


spite eir large numbers, usually are 
healthy in the extreme. Plenty of 
feed, gether with regular, thoro 
grooming, explains this. 

lt is quite common for stockmen to 
report it their young cattle have per- 
fectly healthy skin when at pasture 
but sc form of itch or “tetter” after 
living in winter quarters for some 
ime. They wonder why, but the rea- 
Son is not far to seek. The disease 
iN question is ringworm or “barn itch,” 
and it caused by the vegetable para- 
site tricophyton tonsurans which lives 
2 damp walls and woodwork as well 
& the skin. Crowded together in 
dark mp, badly ventilated stables 
during winter the disease is contracted 
from ected walls and fixtures and 
quick preads, for it is contagious. 
Man may contract it when treating af- 
fected cattle and it also affects horses. 
Adult ttle and swine are less often 
seriously attacked. 

Where ringworm infects, lice are 
most ely to attack. The conditions 
favor one favor the other, and let 
. be remembered that in just such sta- 

eS 


: | infectious diseases are most 
likely to oceur and run riot, or slowly 
affect cach animal in turn. Here, too, 
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Light and Fresh Air Are Essential Factors in the Economical Handling of Stock 





animals attacked by any disease suf- 
fer more intensely and die in larger 
humbers or recover more slowly or 
less perfectly than animals living in 
sanitary houses. Scab and mange par- 
asites are most found and most detri- 
mental in such stables. Influenza and 
periodic ophthalmia of the horse thrive 
there. Coughs, colds, stocked legs, 
dropsical swelling and sweating in the 
stable are induced by damp and hot, 
stuffy air. No animal really is well 
when stabled in such places and there- 
fore can not possibly yield a maximum 
profit in production or work efficiency 
under such circumstances. Stables, in- 
cluding all hog houses and sheep pens, 
therefore should be made suitable for 
stock before winter occupation. 

Let in fresh air, in such a way that 
injurious drafts will be prevented. The 
King system brings in cold air at the 
ceiling and lets it fall and mix with 
the hot, vitiated air which is then car- 
ried out by flues or chimneys opening 
at the floor level and discharging at 
the ridge of the roof. The Rutherford 
or Canadian system reverses this plan 
and is said by stockmen to give fine 
satisfaction in the far north. One or 
the other should be installed at once 
oxperts of the state agricultural ex- 











periment stations will be glad to fur- 
nish working plans for this improve- 
ment. Basement stables particularly 
need ventilating. Curved sewer tile 
may be used to connect the surface of 
the outer ground with the interior of 
the stable, by curving downward thru 
the top of the basement wall. The 
outer opening should be screened to 
keep out trash. One or two big out- 
let chimneys readily may be put in te 
carry off foul air thru the roof of the 
stable or hay barn above. Small ani- 
mals need lots of fresh air at the 
ground level. It is the oxygen in the 
air that is the life of the beasts and 
keeps the blood red, pure and strong 
in defensive powers against disease 
germs. 

Every stable should have four square 
feet of window glass for each animal it 
accommodates. 
ble? Direct sunlight kills germs. It 
also is necessary for good health. A 
plant can not grow strong and green 
and mature flowers and fruit in a dark 
place. There it will throw out pale, 
sickly, brittle shoots. These will soon 
become strong and green in the light 
and sun. Animals are similarly af- 
fected by lack of sunlight and equally 
rejoice and thrive where it abounds. 

Cleanliness is the next considera- 
tion, therefore the preparation for win- 
ter should include a thoro cleansing 
of each place to be occupied by live 
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Made in all 
styles — back 
pads, breech- 
ingless, side 


backers, etc. ¢ —— 


This Wonderful Harness 
Sent On 30 Days Trial 


Let me send you this wonderful no-buckle harness at my own 
expense. Look atit. Examineit. Compare it with old style - 
harness. Put it on your team and use it for a month at my 
risk. Give it any and every test you can think of. If you are 
not convinced that it is the handsomest, the strongest and 
best harness you ever saw or tried, pack it up and send 
it back. I'll pay the freight. 


No Patching—No Mending—No Repair Bills 


Buckles cut harness 


straps. Buckle-tongues tear 
Harness 
























a Lifetime 


Walsh Harness has 
my 864 points of im- 
y provement over old 
style harness. Besides 
having no buckles, no 
rings, no dees to wear it 
out, it has no loops or bil- 
lets to waste leather or 


them. Rings and dees soon 
wear straps in two. Examine 
your own harness and verify 
this. You'll find more than 
100 places where buckles, 
rings and dees are wearing it; 


















































laces where you'll soon have No see : : 
owes eee ras Seven Dawe No Kings — the lines- no snaps 
will save you that trouble ite ame to break, no holes to weak- 
and expense. No Holes in Tere enthestraps. A built-in 
Seo Hew No Billets ps hame fastener does away 
Buckles Cut with hamestraps. A prov- 


No Friction 


Adjustable to fit 
any size work horse 


en success—in actual oper- 
ation on farms in forty states, 


Costs Less than 
Other Harness 


The price of the Walsh is as low as any harness of the same grade 
materials —no more. Yet it outwears two sets of the best old style 
harness and saves you the cost of repair. It costs less therefore, in the 
long run, than any other harness youcan buy. Try the Walsh at my risk 
for 30 days FREE. See for yourself what a wonderful harness it is and 
you'll never waste another dollar on old style harness as long as you live, 
Cash or Easy Payments 


Write today for free illustrated book, prices, easy payment terms and full 
particulars of my 30 day trial offer. Send no money, just the coupon below, 


James M. Walsh, Pres., WALSH HARNESS CO., °3?*- Milwaukee, Wis. 
What Stronger Proof Could ® 
r wan Free Trial Coupon 


We Offer Than This 
“I am ordering my second Walsh 
harness. The first one I sold with the WALSH HARNESS CO. 
farm. If I didn't like your harness bet- Dept. 363 Milwaukee, Wis. 
ter than any other, I wouldn't be or- Please send me your free illustrated book, prices, 
full details about the Walsh Harness and your 30 
Days Free Trial Offer. No obligation to buy 


and Tear 
Straps 





























dering a second one. 
HARRY GAUERKE, 
Athens, Wis. 


Name 


in operation on my neighbor’s team for 
the past year, and am so well satisfied 
with it that I am now ordering a set for 
myself. OSCAR BEIMBORN, 

R.R. No. 3, Box 127. 


Address_ - 





Fredonia, Wis. 
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stock. After removing all loose trash, 
scrub all woodwork clean, disinfect it 
with a mixture of one part of cresol 


Tillage for the Corn Belt Orchard 


The Iowa Experiment Station in the 


solution to thirty parts of water, or | orchards which it manages makes it a 
with five ounces of formaldehyde in a | practice to seed clover between the 
gallon of water. Then apply fresh sone 60 tréen, ‘Trese- whlch anes 


limewash, with a spray pump and spe- 


cial nozzle. Flood the floor with the | dled in this way live longer than trees 


disinfecting solution and when dry | which are given clean cultivation. Ap- 
pour the remaining limewash on the | parently clean cultivation causes the 
floor. Limewash for walls and ceil- trees to grow longer in the fall and 


ings and fixtures will be improved by 
adding one pound of fresh chloride of 
lime to each three gallons of wash. 


makes them more susceptible to win- 
ter damage. Trees which have clover 


= : growing between the rows are decid- 
That for the floor should have an ad- edly more productive than the trees 
dition of half a pint of crude carbolic | \ nich are in blue grass sod. The trees 


acid to each bucketful of wash. 


in blue grass sod seem to stand the 
Every farmer has his own favorite ! winters fairly well, but grow very 
recipe for limewash. The government | slowly. The best method of tillage 


formula has been much published, but 
its ingredients are difficult to obtain 
in many districts. A simple recipe is: 
Slake lime with water and add suffi- 
cient skim-milk to bring it to the con- 
sistency of thin cream. Then to each 
gallon add one ounce of salt and two 
ounces of brown sugar. Here is an- 
other: Slake quicklime with enough 
water to make a thick paste. While 
slaking add a pint of melted lard or 
other grease and a cupful of salt to 
each bushel of lime. Add enough wa- 
ter to bring the solution to the consist- 
ency of thin cream and strain thru a 
piece of burlap. For use in henhouses, 
but not in cow stables or places where 
milk is handled, add four ounces of | of the International Live Stock Show 
coal tar ‘disinfectant to each gallon of | for seven years. He had large busi- 
mixture. Make limewash for horse | ness interests as well, being president 
stables neutral in tint by stirring in | of the Huston Banking Company. His 
some lampblack of yellow ochre. death is very much to be regretted. 


seems to be to seed the space between 
the trees to clover and then whenever 
blue grass crowds out the clover to 
plow up and seed to clover again. 





John Huston Dead 


John Huston, of Blandinsville, DL, 
one of the leading importers of Per- 
cheron horses, died at his home on 
September 16th. The Huston family 
has been identified with the live stock 
industry of the west for half a cen- 
tury, their interest being in draft 
horses and Shorthorn cattle. John 
Huston was judge of the draft division 
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Preventing Hog Cholera i in 
Interstate Shipments 


A report which has been issued from 
the United States inspector i irge 
of hog cholera, of Brooking , Bie 
shows that the present method of han- 
dling interstate shipments of hogs has 
proved quite effective in regard to the 
spread of hog cholera In checking 
up the results of the past season’s 
work in South Dakota, the following 
data was secured. The total number 
of hogs shipped, 7,444; the total loss, 
475: the total number of cars, 65; 
number of cars with no loss, 33; aver- 
age loss, 6.38 per cent. Cause of death 


as reported by the owner or consulting 


veterinarian was necrotic enteritis 
215; pneumonia, 80; hemorrhageic 
sept., 60; cholera, 47; enteritis (new 
corn), 45; castration, 15; infection, 


point of injection, 12; unknown, 1. 

After trying out several methods of 
handling interstate shipments to guard 
against the spread of hog cholera, the 
board bas adopted the giving of serum 
and virus treatment at the point of ori- 
gin and shipping in clean and disin- 
fected cars and loading them out the 
game day as treated. This differs from 
the old regulations adopted tn many 
states they have required quarantine 
for the hogs for some little time after 
vaccination. 


A Potato Pool 


In Iowa a good many 
now talking of pooling many of their 
products which they have but 
a similar pool in regard to some of the 


farmers are 


to sell, 


products which they will need to buy 
will undoubtedly work equally satis- 
factorily. One of the good opportu- 
nities along this line is in the pur- 
chase of potatoes In communities 
last year where farmers went together 
and purchased their supply of pota- 
toes, a large saving was made over 
the communities where no such plan 
yas undertaken. No one can forecast 
what prices will be next spring, but 
as a usual thing the potato prices are 


fall than after they have 
In addition 
considera- 


cheaper in the 
gone thru winter storage. 

to this fact, the important 
tion is that the farmers who must have 


potatoes get them in their own stor- 
age in the fall of the year when ship- 


ments can be made easily and the po- 
tatoes handled freely without danger 
of frost. 


Machine Invented for Threshing 
Sweet Clover 

A machine for threshing sweet clo- 
ver seed in the field without cutting 
the plants is being tried out at the 
Datus C. Smith farm northwest of 
Blanchard, N. D., where the manager 
George Hillstad, reports the machine 
to be doing very good work. 

The inventor, G. P. Luedke, of 
Springfield, Ill., is at the Smith farm 
at the present time, observing the 
work and making plans for a few 
minor changes to adapt the machine to 
North Dakota conditions. This thresh- 
er is pushed by four horses, the plants 
being bent at an angle and guided 
against a beater, which removes the 
seed, and an air draft blows it onto a 
conveyor, which carries the seed to 
a box. It is claimed that about fifteen 
acres of sweet clover can be threshed 
per day with this machine. Mr. 
Luedke expects to have the machine 
on the market next year. 


Salting Silage 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Do you advise salting silage made 
out of soft corn?” 

Theoretically it is a serious mistake 
to salt silage Salt interferes with 
bacterial activity and presumably it 
would prevent silage from going thru 
the proper fermentation. When soft 
corn is stored in the crib, salt is a bene- 
fit because of the fact that it prevents 
bacterial activity and apparently helps 
the corn to dry out better than would 
otherwise be the case. 
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eet Number for die Px armer 


The farmers of Tompkins county, 
New York, have worked out an un- 
usual device for giving the farmer a 
rural address which makes him as 
easy to locate as if he had a city resi- 
The idea is not native to New 
York, but from Colorado, and 
was the work of a man who found dif- 
ficulty in directing buyers of live stock 


dence 
comes 


first half of. each mile space, and those 
from M to Z in the last half. Thus, 
looking for house number 5-1-P, you 
know that it is southeast of town, for 
the 5 gives the direction, the 1 shows 
that it is more than one mile away, and 
the P that it is between a mile and a 
half and two miles from town. The P 
also identifies the house. 


















































to his farm. It will be worth while to note the 
In endeavoring to work out a simple success which Tompkins county has 
method of directing visitors to his farm with this addressing system. [If it 
he developed what is known as the ’ proves successful, it will mean a de- 
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The Clock System for Giving the Farm an Address 
“Clock System of Rural Index.” This | cided commercial advantage to the 
system of numbering gives the four farmer who has pure-bred live stock, 


essentials in finding the farmer’s 
house, the village which it is near, the 
direction from the town, the number 
of miles from the town and the identi- 
fving number of the farm house. This 
system is based on the face of the 
clock and on the hours of the clock. 
As shown in the actompanying dia- 
gram, the clock’s face is superimposed 
upon the map of the town, and the 
country around the town divided into 
twelve spaces, according to the hours 
of the clock. Twelve is north; the 
1 o’clock space northeast; the 10 
o'clock space northwest, and so on. 
All the farms in the 1 o’clock space 
are 1; those in the 4 o’clock space are 
4; those in the 8 o’clock space are 8, 
and so on Every house less than a 
mile distant from the village center is 
in zone O; those one mile distant, in 
zone 1; those two miles, zone 3, etc. 
Then every house has its particular 
letter, those from A to L being in mand 
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Cost of Pigs at Birth 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the cost of pigs at birth 
from gilts twelve months old with six 
pigs to the litter, with corn at $1 per 
bushel? What is the cost of pigs at 
birth from old sows raising two litters 
per year, with an average of seven to 
the litter, with corn at $1 per bushel?” 

Under ordinary conditions we rough- 
ly estimate that with corn at $1 per 
bushel, the birth cost of pigs from gilts 
with six to the litter is around $2.50 
for each pig. From old sows with two 
litters of seven each we would figure 
that the birth cost of the pig is just a 
little less than this, possibly as low as 
2.30 per pig. 
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For Ueasedhee Pitching eet 

Pitching horseshoes seems to be the 
popular recreation at many farm gath. 
erings. For the benefit of some of 


our 
readers who may not have been pitch. 
ing a standard game, we reproduc; the 


rules which control: 
“The standard distance shall be 291 
feet between pegs, and the 


ground is 


to be as nearly level as possibi with 
no holes. The pegs shall not be @sg 
than three feet in length, and made 
of three-fourths-inch round iron, ang 


shall be driven straight up and down, 
with eight inches protruding above the 
ground. The pitcher’s box shall exten 
three feet on either side of the peg and 
six feet back of the peg. Shoes shalj 
be not more than seven and one-half 
inches from toe to heel and sevep 
inches across; the opening at the hee] 
shall not be more than four inches, 
and the weight not more than two and 
one-half pounds. Shoes with calks less 
than one-quarter-inch across are pro 
hibited. Each contestant shall furnish 
his own shoes. 

“A standard game shall consist of 2} 
points. A contest shall consist of three 
games of 21 points each. The team 
winning two games shall be declared 
winner of the contest. 

“Any shoe more than 12 inches from 
the peg shall not be counted The 
closest shoe to the peg shall count one 


point. If both shoes are closer than 
either of the opponent’s, they shall 
count two points. When three shoes 
are of equal distance, or touch the 
peg .the one having two of the shoeg 
shall score one point. A leaner shall 
count three points. A scratch ringer 
is a shoe that is made to circle the 
peg in another manner than by) per: 
fect pitch and shall count three points 
provided it is the only shoe around 
the peg at the end of the pitch. A per. 
fect ringer counts five points All 


equals shall be counted as ties.” 





Corn Borer Threatens Corn Belt 
From Canada 


The discovery of the corn borer in 
Canada now shows the corn belt to be 
threatened from another source. To 
forestall any possible infestation from 


this direction, the bureau of entomol- 
ogy of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, sent a staff of special 
ists to Michigan, where they will can- 
vass the situation with local agricul 
tural authorities and devise means for 
protecting the United States from pos 
sible invasion. 

The corn borer in Canada is much 
farther west than any heretof re- 
ported on this continent. The opinion 
is expressed that it exists even farther 


westward than present reports from 
Canada show. The Canadian govern 
ment is conducting a survey, and the 
real extent of the corn borer’s pres 
ence will not be known until this 1s 
completed. 

The Canadian corn involved is of the 
flint variety, which in New England 
and New York has shown itself to be 


especially susceptible of injury by this 
insect. 





Seed Corn 


The season is advancing toward the 
time when the first killing frost 1s 4 


probability. In a good many localities 
an early freeze could do much damage 
to next years’ seed corn. The situa 
tion is not as serious as in 1917 48 
there is more old crib corn on hand 
which could be used in case of an 
emergency, but this does not changé 
the fact that this is a year in which 
precaution can well be urged by s& 
lecting, properly drying and storing 


an adequate amount of seed corn The 
drying and storing is equally as 1m 
portant as the gathering, as corn wh ich 


is left out in the rain hung on a clothes 
wire or under the eaves of a crib 
upon 


where the dampness will gather 
it is not in a safe place im case of 4 
freeze. 
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The Eleventh Annual Dairy Cattle Congress 


Again it has been proved that the Wa- 
" Dairy Cattle Congress occupies an 


ri 
imp rtant position in the affections of the 
farmers and breeders of the central west. 
Alth handicapped by unusually cold 
wea during most of the week, the 
show itinued to prove a drawing card 
of . proportions that last year’s splen- 
gid attendance record was surpassed. 
‘This show fulfills a definite construc- 
tive ose, both within and without the 
sta ‘ a stimulus toward better dairy- 
ing i breeding, it is having a _pro- 
nounced effect on the character and indi- 
vidu y of the dairy cattle produced here. 
As a result of such constructive shows, 
eeders thruout the country are giv- 


ittention to individuality, along 
eir efforts toward increased 
n. The element of good fellow- 
kewise an important one. 
tion to complete exhibits of farm 
y machinery, there were also 2 
of educational exhibits on the 
A booth conducted by the State 
i Dairy Commission was for the 
yf telling the people of the state 
s important commission is doing 
The State Dairy Council booth 
i the slogan, ‘‘Healthy Children 
Cream Line of the Nation,” and 
iucted for the purpose of encour- 
use of dairy products. 





“The extension department of the Iowa 
State lege had a very constructive ex- 
hibit the grounds, showing the bene- 
ficial results realized from the use of 


pure-bred dairy sires and also from the 
} proved feeding methods. 


se ¢ 

. The headquarters established by the 
varic reed associations on the grounds 
wert ilar with the breeders, many of 
whon ind them convenient and com- 
fortal places in which to spend spare 
the folstein breeders were the guests 
at a banquet given by the Iowa Associa- 
t sday evening, while on Thursday 
night those interested in dairying were 


invited to attend a banquet and meeting 
of the wa State Dairy Association. The 
following officers of the association were 
re-elected J. H. Claberly, Maxwell, Ia., 
president; A. C, Wentworth, Des Moines, 
vice-president; T. W. Stevenson, Oelwein, 
secretary; F. C. Hinze, Ames, treasurer. 
Of course, the cattle were the main at- 
ind well merited the attention 
given them by those attending the show. 


Appré ately two hundred more cattle 
were shown this year than were shown 
last year The numbers of the various 
breeds shown follow: Holsteins, 152; 


juernseys, 146; Jerseys, 91; Ayrshires, 78; 
Brown Swiss, 78. 


HOLSTEINS, 

The Holstein breeders repeated last 
year’s splendid performance and exceeded 
all other breeds in number of animals 
shown and also in number of exhibitors. 
From time the four outstanding aged 
bulls came into the ring until the last 


id been placed, the classes were 
st and there was keen competi- 
he class of four aged bulls was 
ject of much specuiation around 
side. The competition for first 
een the show ring veteran, Jo- 
Ronheur Champion 2d, a bull of 
e front, middle and masculinity, 





wing exceedingly well, and the 
lowa State College entry, Iowana Mer- 
cedes Homestead. The latter is a bull of 
scale, type and conformation, but did not 
show himself as well as the winner. How- 
ever, as favored for the blue by much 
of the ringside. The grand champion was 
found in the three-year-old class, which 
was won by last year’s winner of the two- 
year-old class, Johanna Glenda Lad, ex- 


hibited by Maywood Farm. He is a bull 
of pronounced masculinity, pleasing style 
and carriage, and every inch a champion. 
Nine two-year-olds faced the judge. The 
winner, Sir Hengerveld Pietertje Ormsby, 








is a bull of excellent heart-girth and 
dairy quality, being of a more _ rugged 
stamp than the entry from the Clarinda 
Hospit U. S. Korndyke Homestead 
Segis, from the herd of C. W. McCoy, of 


Valley Falls, Kan., won in a class of ten 


yearlir and was later made the junior 
cham} excelling the Carnation Stock 
Farm entry in body development. A close 
decision was required to make the plac- 
ing The Minnesota Holstein Company 
won t senior calf class on Sir Inka 
} Segis, defeating a shapely son 


Pietertje Ormsby Piebe for the 

Another Kansas entry, shown 
Mast, of Scranton, Kan., won the 
f class over King Bess Ormsby 
1iown by Geo. S. Kelley, of Roy- 
nale classes brought out 


many 





f merit, there being fifteen in 
when the judge commenced on 
! cows. All of the tops in the class 
vutstanding merit. Aitken Bros., 
ha, fis., won first on Doetje 
neordia, a twelve-year-old cow 
inced dairy temperament, and 


well for her age Many of the 
favored Irene Sarcastic De Kol, 
Geo. B. Appleman, of Mulvane, 
the blue. She is of a different 
n the winner and placed fourth. 
ner of the four-year-old class, 


\lbin Princess 2d, was made se- 

i grand champion cow. She is 
vs rfully good-bodied cow and had 
ene t r development of the fore udder 
7 dq hard to fault. H. G. Miller, of 
‘orthfield, Minn., won in a class of six 
three-year-olds on Canary Lunde Pontiac. 


Kan broke into the winnings when 
flana Mechthilde Fobes, shown by W. R. 


“4 was declared the victor over 
heirs. other two-year-olds. This is a 
ment of good lines and dairy tempera- 
wer, , rieloff Bros., of Jefferson, Wis., 
Gass ne winners in the senior yearling 
ae first three placings in this 
heife were close. The junior champion 
“lier came out in the junior yearling 


class, which was won by Grahamholm 
Farms on Grahamholm Cornucopia Segis 
Lad, a heifer of excellent udder develop- 
ment, good teat placement and top line. 
The Minnesota Holstein Company provid- 
ed the winner in a class of twenty senior 
calves, while Cecil Holloway showed Prin- 
cess Maplecrest Pontiac De Kol, winner 
in the junior calf class. 

The groups and herds were well divided 
among the various exhibitors. Hargrove 
& Arnold won the important get of sire 
class on the get of King Pietertje Ormsby 


Piebe, while Cass Farms won the class 
for produce of dam on the produce of 
Clothilde Houwtje Boon. 


Exhibitors—U. S. Disciplinary Barracks, 


Fort Leavenworth, Kan.; W. R. Stubbs, 
Lawrence, Kan.; Collins & Van Horn, 
Sabetha, Kan.; John Mails, Tonganoxie, 


Kan.: J. P. Mast, 
Chestnut & Son, 


Kan.; J. N 


Scranton, > 
mam.:..6. We 


Denison, 


McCoy, Valley Falls, Kan.; Geo. Barte, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Aitken Bros., Wauke- 
sha, Wis.; Baird Bros., Waukesha, Wis.; 


Hollyhock Farms, Dousman, Wis.: W. B. 


Barney & Sons, Chapin, lowa; M 
Cass Farm Co., Sum- 


Waterloo, 


Iowa; 
John Cunningham, 


Son, Colfax, 
ner, lowa; 








Kelley, Royalton, Wis.; Henry Schming, 
Jefferson, Wis.; John L, Fisher, Janes- 
ville, Wis.; Trieloff Bros., Jefferson, Wis.; 
Jefferson County Farm, Jefferson, Wis.; 
Williams Bros., Templeton, Wis.; Roscoe 
Smith, Monroe, Wis.; Cecil Holloway, 
Monroe, Wis.; M. P. Andris & Son, Plym- 
outh, Wis.; State Sanitarium, Oakdale, 
flowa; Wapsimoor Farm, Camanche, Iowa; 

. P. Stewart, Maynard, Iowa. 

Judge—H. C. Davis, Yakima, 

AWARDS. 

Aged bull—First, U.S. D. Barracks, on 
Johanna Bonheur; 2, Iowa State College, 
on Iowana Mercedes Homestead; 3, Baird 
Bros., on Cedar Lawn Canary Paul; 4, 
Cass Farm Co., on King Aaggie Henger- 
veld. 

Three-year-old bull—First, Mayowood 
Farm, on Johanna Glenda Lad; 2, Wapsi- 
noor Farm, on Sir Wapsie Flossmoor; 3, 
Hetts, on King Fan Segis. 

Two-year-old bull—First, Schroeder, on 
Sir Hengerveld Pietertje Ormsby; 2, Cla- 


Wash. 


rinda State Hospital, en King Pietertje 
Fayne Ormsby Mayowood Farm, on 
Ondine Homestead Posie; 4, Lashbrook, 


on Sir Walker Segis Homestead; 5 
on King Fobes Genista 


, Stubbs, 
Homestead, 








Hull Bros.’ Grand Champion Brown Swiss Bull. 


lowa; 
Minn.; 
Wis. ; 


Iowa; Iowa State College, Ames, 
Grahamholm Farms. Rochester, 

H. W. Halback & Sons, Waterford, 
Orville L. Hamer, Waterloo, Iowa; Han- 
son & Sauerby, Oelwein, lowa; Hargrove 
& Arnold, Norwalk, Iowa; Clarinda State 
Hospital, Clarinda, Iowa; Iowana Farms, 
Davenport, Iowa; Geo. B. Appleman, Mul- 
vane, Kan.; Ira Romig, Topeka, Kan.; 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan, Kan.; H. B. Cowles, Topeka, Kan.; 
H,. O. Larsen, Dike, Iowa; Marlow & Ran- 
dall, Mankato, Minn.; Mayowood Farm, 
Rochester, Minn.; A. J. Lashbrook, North- 
field, Minn.; H. W. Schroeder, Owatonna, 
Minn.; John B. Irwin, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Victor Lohmann, Lake Elmo, Minn.; Mar- 
tig Bros., West Concord, Minn,; Mineral 
Springs Stock Farm, Savage, Minn.; Egil 
Boeckmann, White Bear Lake, Minn.; H. 
G. Miller, Northfield, Minn.; N. P. Han- 
son, Detroit, Minn.; E. C. Schroeder, 
Moorhead, Minn.; John Grosser, Meriden, 
Minn.; C. L. Spaulding, Warren, Minn.; 
Minnesota Holstein Co., Austin, Minn.; 
John Hetts, Ft. Atkinson, Wis.; Wm. 
O’Leary, Kast Troy, Wis.; Carnation Stock 
Farm, Oconomowoc, Wis.; Fred Wieffen- 
bach, North Lake, Wis.; Geo. A. Wilson 
and W. F. Cotter, Granton, Wis.; Kirk- 
patrick Bros., Reedsburg, Wis.; Geo. 8S. 


bull—First, McCoy, on U. 5S. 
Korndyke Homestead Segis; 2, Carnation 
Stock Farm, on Matador Segis Walker 
Piebe; 3, State Sanatarium, on King Pie- 
tertje Ormsby Piebe 6th; 4, Wilson & Cot- 
ter, on King Pietertje Ormsby Piebe; 5, 
O'Leary, on East Troy Sir Ollie. 

Senior bull calf—First, Minnesota Hol- 
stein Co., on Sir Inka Superior Segis; 2, 
Hargrove & Arnold, on King Piebe; 3, 
fowana Farms, on lowana Johanna Korn- 
dyke; 4, Chestnut & Sons, on Johanna 
Bonheur Ella De Kol; 5, Wieffenbach, on 
King Pontiac Parthenea Champion. 

Junior bull calf—First, Mast, on une- 
named; 2, Kelly, on King Bess Ormsby 
De Kol; 3 and 4, Hargrove & Arnold, on 
King Pietertje Ormsby Piebe and King 
Pietertje Ormsby Piebe 18th; 5, Cunning- 
ham, on Joe Calamo McKinley Pietje. 

Aged cow—First, Aitken Bros., on Doet- 
je Nellie Concordia; 2, Mineral Springs 
Stock Farm, on Geraldine Pe Kol Paladin 


Yearling 


Paul; 3, Breen & Son, on Princess Con- 
cordia Segis 2d; 4, Appleman, on Irene 
Sarcastic De Kol; 5, Austin, on South 
Side Inka De Kol. 


Four-year-old cow—First, Hanson, on 
De Kol Albin Princess 2d; 2, Boeckmann, 
on Jessie Tretonia De Kol 4th; 3, Barney 
& Sons, on Sadie Cornucopia Eibertje; 4, 








McCoy's Junior Champion Holstein Bull. 


Miller, on Canary Lunde Pontiac Walker; 
5, Cass Farm Co., on Almeda Luecke 
Hengerveld 5th. 

Three-year-old cow—First, Miller, on 
Canary Lunde Pontiac; 2, Hollyhock 
Farms, on Queen Rag Apple Colantha; 3, 
Romig, on unnamed; 4, Aitken Bros., on 
Johanna Ferncliff McKinley; 5, Cass Farm 
Co., on Pearl Johanna Pontiac De Kol. 

Two-year-old heifer—First, Stubbs, on 
Delana Mechthilde Fobes; 2 and 3, Miller, 
on Zella Rose Ormsby and Miss Canary 
Lunde Korndyke; 4, Minnesota Holstein 
Co., on Far Oaks Miss Homestead Rue; 5, 
Schming, on Jewel Posch Segis. 





Senior yearling heifer—First, Trieloff 
Bros., on Belle Gem Longfield 2d; 2, Min- 
nesota Holstein Co., on Far Oaks Inka 


Homestead; 3, Marlow & Randall, on Man- 
kato Ormsby Pietertje; 4, U. S. D. Bar- 
racks, on Johanna Bonheur Segis De Kok 
5, Minnesota Holstein Co., on Far Oaks 
Fanny Homestead. 

Junior yearling heifer—First and 3, Gra- 
hamholm Farms, on Grahamholm Cornu 
copia Segis Lad and Grahamholm Colan- 
tha Segis Kaan; 2 and 4, Jefferson County 
Beauty Calamo and 


Farm, on Princess 
Beauty; 5, Kansas State 





Inka Calamo 
College, on Canary Paul Inka. 

Senior heifer  calf—First Minnesota 
Holstein Co., on Miss Inka Homestead; 2, 
Holback & Sons on Alice Hengerveld 


3ess Ormsby; 3, Mayowood Farm, on On- 





dine Gretchen Colantha; 4, Grosser, on 
Lizzeta Beauty Segis Korndyke 2d; 5, U. 
S. D. Barracks, on unnamed. 

Junior heifer calf—First, Holloway, on 
Princess Mapiecrest Pontiac De Kol; 2 
Holback & Sons, on Esther Bess Pietertje; 
3, Spaulding, on Queen Segis Piebe Mer- 


cedes; 4, Grahamholm Farm, on Graham- 
holm Pauline; 5, Andris & Son, on Ruby 
Johanna Burke Canary. 

Cow having official record begun at five 
years or over—First, Minnesota Holstein 
Co., on South Side Inka De Kol; 2, Baird 
Bros., on Aaggie Nephle Hengerveld; 2, 
Marlow & Randall, on Feronia of Shady 
Nook. 

Cow having official record begun at two 
years and under five—First, Cass Farm 
Co., on Lulu Baby Girl; 2, Barney & Sona, 
on Sadie Cornucopia Eibertje; 3, Aitken 
Bros., on Johanna Ferncliff McKinley. 

Senior and grand champion bull—Mayo- 
wood Farm, on Johanna Ondine Graham- 
holm Lad. 

Junior champion bull—McCoy, on U. & 
Korndyke Segis. 

Senior and grand champion female— 
Hanson, on De Kol Albin Princess 2d. 

Junior champion heifer—Grahamhohkm 
Farms, on Grahamholm Cornucopia Segis 
Lad. 

Cow with official record—Minnesota 
Holstein Co., on South Side Inka De Kol. 

Exhibitor’s herd—First, U. S. D. Bar- 
racks; 2, Cass Farm Co.: 3, Minnesota 
Holstein Co.; 4, Marlow & Randall. Breed- 
er’s young herd—First, Minnesota Hol- 
stein Co.; and 4, Cass Farm Co.; 3, 
Marlow & Randall. Calf herd—First, Min- 
nesota Holstein Co.; 2, Hargrove & Are 
nold; 3, Cass Farm Co.; 4, Marlow & Ran- 
dall Get of sire—First and 5, Hargrove 
& Arnold, on get of King Pietertje Orms- 
by Piebe; 2, Minnesota Holstein Co., on 
get of Piebe Laura Ollie Homestead King; 
3, Cass Farm Co., on get of Fayne Bessie 
Homestead; 4, Aitken Bros., on get of 
Terrace Lawn Hengerveld Segis. Produce 
of dam—First, Cass Farm Co., on produce 
of Clothilde Houwtje Boon; 2, Miller, on 
produce of Canary Colantha Walker; 3, 
Minnesota Holstein Co. on produce of 
South Side Inka De Kol; 4, Marlow & 
Randall, on produce of Lizzie Fobes De 


9 


Kol 2d; 5, Aitken Bros., on produce of 
Doetje Nellie Concordia Dairy herd— 
First, Miller; 2, Aitken Bros.; 3, Cass 


Farm Co. State herds—First, Minnesota; 
2, Wisconsin; 3, Kansas; 4, Iowa. 

Advanced registry cow—First, Minne- 
sota Holstein Co.; 2, Cass Farm Co, 


GUERNSEYS. 


The second strongest show on the 
grounds was that made by the Guernsey 
breeders. On account of the number of 
former prize winners shown there was 
keen interest in the judging at all times. 
The impressive show bull Cherub’s Prince 
won the aged class for W. W. Marsh, who 
also exhibited the winner of the two- 
year-old class. Mountain Bros. showed a 
typy youngster for first in the yearling 
class, while Marsh showed Prince Charm- 
ing of the Prairie to first in the senior 
calf class This calf was made junior 
champion, being defeated by his sire, 
Cherub’s Prince, for the grand champion- 
ship honors Deanie’s Morose of Apple- 
tree Point, shown by U. A. Woodbury 2d, 
came all the way from Vermont to win 
the junior calf class 

The female classes were productive of 
some strong entries. The Jones & Me- 
Kerrow entry in the aged cow class, Imp. 
Mildred 2d of Les Godaines, won handily 
and was a deserving champion. Frizzell, 
Mountain Bros. and Marsh were also good 
winners. The great Marsh heifer, Honey 
Bloom of the Prairie, won the senior year- 
ling class and was the junior champion 
The group and herd classes were well 
contested and quite evenly divided. 

Exhibitors—J. H. Bickert, Albia, Iowa; 
W. O. Bohart, Bozeman, Mont.; Dairyland 


Farm, Storm Lake, Iowa; D. R. Frick, 
Conroy, lowa; Joseph Golinvaux, Water- 
loo, Iowa; Chas. L. Hill, Waterloo, Iowa; 
F. J. Rueping, Waterloo, Iowa; W. W. 
Marsh, Waterloo, Iowa; Jones & McKer- 
row, Waukesha, Wis.; Jean Du Luth 
Farms, Nickerson, Minn.; Kammiller & 
Carr, Dubuque, Iowa; Goodhand Kings- 


ton & Son, Waukesha, Wis.; R. O. Hughes, 
Mora, Minn.; L. E. Hageman & Sons, 
Hastings, Minn.; E. R. Frizzell, Hopkins, 
Minn.; F. B. Conklin, Thief River Falls, 
Minn.; Hagness & Sons, Owatonna, Minn.; 
Victor Steele, Albert Lea, Minn.; M. 8S. & 
C. A. Skaar, Hayward, Minn.; Isiand 
Farm, Floodwood, Minn.; Radisson Farm, 

















Golden Cherub on Grace's 
Memento 

Yearling bull intain Bros., on 
Simplicity’s Winn anola; 2, Dairy- 
land Farm, on Lalla’s Prince Marsh, 
on Golden Laddie Prairies 

Senior bull calf Marsh, on Prince 
Charming of the 2, Golinvaux, on 
Cc. C. Memento; 3, Kammiller & Carr, on 
Oh Boy of Fairmont 

Juniecr bull calf—First, Woodbury, on 


Deanie’s 
Steele, on 


Appletree 
toy of 


Point; 2, 
Maplewood; 3 


Morose of 
Bonnie 








Kingston & Son, on Aristocrat of Mus- 
kego 
Aged cow—First, Jones & McKerrow, on 
Imp. Mildred 2d of Les Godaines; 2, Marsh, 
on Imp. Hayes Express 5th; 3, Conklin, 
on Cifs 
Four-year-old cow—First, izzell, on 
Susie of Skillet Creek: 2, Dairvland Farm, 
on Velma of Mapledel!: 3, Mountain Bros., 
hr le le of Pretoria Vrangue 
ir-old ri First Mountain 
on Engleside Pretoria Queen; 2, 
McKerrow, ¢ Kate of Aurelian 
Woodbury 2d, on Fisherman’s 
r-old_ } I t J & 
v, on Century ¢ hdge 
Good id Kingston ¢ on 
) Y f Kdgreme Mountain 
Lad Rut of Io no 
% irling } for I rT vY 1 , 
‘ Honey Bloo = rai 
Golden Lo 1’ iri¢ 
& McKerr n I ‘ of 
earling heifer First, Marsh, on 
Pr oria of t I i ‘ Jon 
errow, on Sy g Maid id ge 
Goodland } gston & n, on 
‘Girl of Muskego ; 
Junior heifer calf—t t. Jo & Me 
Kerrow, on Chene King Northern Lady 
2, Marst on Mayflower f the Prairie 
3, Woodbury 2d, on Appletree Point's Dol- 
ly Dimpl 
Cow having official record begun at 


five years or over First Jone & Me 








Kerrow, on Imp. Mildred 2d of Les Go 
daines;: 2, Goodhand Kingston & on 
Fern's uty of Pine Cliff 

Cow having official record begun at two 
years, under five—First and 2, Jones & 
McKerrow, on Kate of Aureli Farms 
and Imp. Governor's Ella of McKerrow’s 
Farm 

Senior and grand champlon bull—Hill 
& Son, Rueping and Marsh, on Cherub’s 
Prince 


Junior champion bull—Marsh, on Prince 


Charming of the Prairi« 

Senior and grand champion female — 
Jones & McKerrow, on Imp. Mildred 2d 
of Les Godaines 

Junior champion heifer—Marsh, on 
Honey Bloom of the Prairie. 

Exhibitor's herd—First. Jones & Me- 
Kerrow; 2, Mountain Bros.; 3, Goodhand 
Kingston & Son Breeder's young herd 


First. Marsh: 2, Mountain Bros.: 3, Wood- 
bury 2d Calf herd—First Marsh: 2, 
Jones & McKerrow; 3, Mountain Bros. Get 








of sir: First, Schmidt, on get of Cherub’s 
Prince; 2, Mountain Bros., on get of Cher 
ub’s Winner; 3, Jones & McKerrow, on 
get of Ultra King of Edgemoor Produce 
of dam—First, Marsh: 2, Goodhand Kings- 
ton & Son; 3, Woodbury 24. Dairy herd 
First, Jones & McKerrow; 2, Mountain 
Bros Schmidt 

Advanced reeistry cow—First and 2, 
Schmidt Bohart 

JERSEYS. 

Seven exhibitors from five different 
states provided a Jersey show that was a 
source of much satisfaction to those in- 
terested in the breed Financial Beauty's 
King, showing to perfection and of im 
pressive tyle and middle, won tl! class 
for aged bulls handily He wa hown by 
the Meredith Jersey Farm, Des Moines 
Iowa Chief Raleigh, tt Longview entry 
was the only bull out in the three-year 
old class. A close class was that for the 
two-year-olds ‘ VA won b Long- 
view Farm's Fashional Fern Tad 7 
bull of great masculinity i good lines 
He could not be headed nd was later 
mad senior and grand champio The 
class for yearlings was also close, the top 
two being an even pair rt winner, 
shown by Brewerton, was of more im- 
pressive front and rear quarters than the 
second, but lacked the quality of the 
Longview representatiy TY Missouri 
firm annexed the top two places in the 
senior calf class the winner Wolff's 
Chieftain 24, having beer ndefeated in 
class this year, and also the junior cham- 
pion at the Missouri and Indiana fairs. 
He is a typy, well-balanced calf, and was 
made the junior champion Star Fairy 


Lad, showa by Longview, was the junior 


calf winner. 
Th 


» female classes were of equal 
strength with the bull classes The aged 
cow class was won by Westfield Girl, 
Shown by A. M. McClenahan, of Greeley, 
Colo The winner, later made senior 


champion, is a nice type of 
the second 
mary system St lack th 
mak the Longview ent 
however. Longview 
in a class of four four-ye 
won the three-year-old class” Mct 
again came tot ton ir et 
class. winnir wit 1 wri -bod 
Possessing a nice q of ldert 
view rms t nee tt 
es r ’ I nd char 
peare:s the 1 r calf class 
Miri t winner, . we 
heifer nevery Way v rthy rf ‘ nor 
E i \ \ | \ 


cow, excelling 
cow in spring of rib and mam- 
> that 


ittractive, 
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Jersey Farm, Des Moines, Iowa: C. A Senior champion female—McClenahan, 
Reinheimer, Marion, lowa; F. S. Reynolds, on Westfield Girl. 
Dayton, Ohio Junior and grand champion female— 


Judge—Prof. J. A 
British Columbia 
AWARDS. 


McLean, 


Longview Farm, on Raleigh's Miriam. 
Exhibitor’s herd—First and 2, Longview 
Farm; 3, McClenahan Breeder's young 


Vancouver, 





Aged bull—First, Meredith Jersey Farm, herd—Same. Calf herd—First, Longview 
on Financial Beauty’s King; 2, Reinheim- Farm; 2, McClenahan. Get of sire—First 
er, on Ibsen’s Golden Prince; 3, Campbell, and 2, Longview Farm, on get of Flora’s 
on Maximilian You'll Do Queen's Raleigh; 3, McClenahan, on get of 

Three-year-old bull—First, Longview Majesty’s Feather Lad. Produce of dam 


Farm, on Chief Raleigh 


First, 2 and 3, Longview Farm. 


Two-year-old bull First, Longview —_——__ 
Farm, on Fashionable Fern Lad; 2, Rey- AYRSHIRES. 
nold's, on Noma’'s Perfect Raleigh; 3, Mc- Four good herds provided the entries 
Clenahan, on Majesty's Feather Lad. in the Ayrshire show, with the honors be- 
Yearling bull—First, Brewerton, on Ra- ing quite evenly divided. Cavalier’s Lord 
leigh’s King Thornbury 2 Longview Roseberry, the great sire shown by Adam 


Manora’s 
Financial 
First 


Farm, on 
Clenahan, on 
Senior bull calf 


Feathers’ Raleigh; 


Fairy 
Dairy 
and 2, 
Farm, on Wolff's Chieftain 2 
3, Reynolds, 


Seitz, of Waukesha, Wis., was the victor 
in a class of three aged bulls. The two- 
year-old class was a contest between three 
sons of the winning aged bull, with Clo- 
verdale’s Choice Goods, shown by Peverill, 


Lad; 3, Mc- 
Prince 

Longview 
and Blue 
on Flow- 





er’s Fairy Raleigh. the winner. Seitz placed first in the bal- 
Junior bull calf—First and 3, Longview ance of the bull classes, and his winner 
Farm, on Star’s Fairy Lad and Butter- of the senior calf class, Cavalier’s Cherry 





cup’s Butter Lad; 2, R 


ynolds, on 


Sella's Redman, was made junior and grand 


Perfect Raleigh. champion. Cavalier's Lord Roseberry was 
Aged cow—First, McClenahan, on West- senior champion. Imp. Chapmanton Nell 
field Girl; 2 and 3, Longview Farm, on 3d, winner of last year’s grand champion- 
Sly Puss and Golden Matron ship, was winner of the aged cow class 
Four-year-old cow—First, 2 and 3, Long- and was again made senior and grand 





eon! E.R 


v 





Hansen's Grand Champion Holstein Cow. 








female of the show. She 





view Farm, on Raleigh's Star of Peace, champion was 
Queen's Raleigh's Nimay and Fontaine's shown by Seitz. Stephen Bull, of Racine, 
Nema. Wis., broke into the winnings in the four- 
Three-year-old cow—First and 2, Long year-old cow class, winning on Imp. 
view Farm, on Rochette’s Noble Nina and a, Ada, ge pe ve eae be 
alaloth’ " vi ; Clenahs ning ree-year-old anc ne balance o 
Weaiten kites Wier hong ee the female classes. B. B. Simmons & Son, 
- ‘ . - of Pewaukee, Wis., had a good herd out 
Two-year-old heifer First McClena- and were well up toward the top in most 
han, on Jubilee Oxie; 2, ¢ ampbell, on classes. Seitz and Peverill were strong in 
Sweet Marie’s Rhea Longview Farm, the groups and herds. 
on Viola’s May Fern. Exhibitors—C. H. Peverill, Waterloo, 
Senior yearling heifer—First and 2 Iowa; Adam Seitz, Waukesha, Wis.; B. 
Longview Farm, on Raleigh's Blue B. Simmons & Sons, Pewaukee, Wis.; 
er and Raleigh's Queen o' the Nig 3 Stephen Bull, Racine, Wis. 
McClenahan, on Major Finance Oxford. Judge—L. S. Gillette, Fostoria, Towa 
Junior yearling heifer—First, Longview AWARDS. 
farm, on Raleigh's Royal Fairy; 2, Me- Aged bull—First, Seitz, on Cavalier’s 
Murray, on Financial Gambogess; 3, Mc- Lord Roseberry; 2, Bull, on Friendless 


Clenahan, on Princely’s 









Sweet R 





head; 3, Simmons & Sons, on Cavalier’s 











Senior heifer calf—First and 2, Long- Goldfinder. 
view Farm, on Raleigh's Miriam and Ra- Two-year-old bull—First and 3, Peverill, 
leigh’s Pretty Maider 3 Reynolds, on on Cloverdale’s Choice Goods and Cava- 
Raleigh’s Carnation Fiower lier’s Fashion Plate; 2, Seitz, on Cava- 
Junior heifer calf—First Longview lier’s Silver Mint. 
Farm, on Raleigh's Starling: 2 and 3, Rey- earling bull—First, Seitz, on Cavalier’s 
nolds, on Calora Flower and Perfect Ra Wonder Boy; 2, Peverill, on Rosebud Bus- 
leigh’'s Countess ter; 3, Bull, on Imp. Garclaugh Ivanhoe 
Senior and gr champion bull—Long Senior bull calf—First and 2, Seitz, on 
view Farm, on Fashionable Fern Lad Cavalier’s Sherry Redman and Cavalier’s 
Junior champion bull—Longview Farm, Cupbearer; 3, Simmons, & Sons, on Cava- 


on Wolff's Chieftain 2d 





lier's Jerry of Ayrcroft 





sitz’s Grand Champion Ayrshire Bull. 





Junior bull calf—First, 


Seitz, « Cava 
lier’s Ping Pong; 2, Bull, on Aldebara, 
Hugh; 3, Peverill, on Cavalier’s Good Gift 

Aged cow—First and 2, Seitz eet 
Chapmanton Nell 3d and Imp. Bea han 


Lady Lofty; 3, Peverill, on Value’s p; 


of Oak Valley. - 
Four-year-old cow—First, Bull, on In , 
Craigley Ada; 2, Simmons & Sons = 
Tossie of Pewaukee; 3, Peverill, on Syty ia 
Good Gift. i 
Three-year-old cow—First and Seitz 
on Barclay’s Nightingale and wie’s 
Glen of Valley View; 2, Peverill, feau. 


ty of Cloverdale. 

Two-year-old heifer—First and ° tz 
on Cavalier’s Silver Actress an iva. 
lier’s Silver Queen; 3, Peverill, ose. 
bud Nellie Carlton. 

Senior yearling heifer—First, Seitz, on 


Cavalier’s Creampot; 2, Bull, on Violet 
Finlayston 2d; 3, Peverill, on Rosebud 
Nellie Carlton. 

Junior yearling heifer—First and 9 
Seitz, on Netherall Kathleen 2d and Cava_ 
lier’s Lady Queen; 3, Simmons & ong 
on Cavalier’s Nancy 7th. ’ 

Senior heifer calf—First and Seitz 
on Beuchan Lady Lofty 2d and Cava: 
lier’s Lila Lee; 2, Simmons & Sons, on 
Cavalier’s Snowdrop of Ayrcroft 

Junior heifer calf—First, 2 and eitz, 
on Cavalier’s Mesalliance, Cava) Ela 


and Cavalier’s Lady Bountiful 2d 
Senior and grand champion bu eitz, 
on Cavalier’s Lord Roseberry. 


Junior champion bull—Seitz, o LVva- 
lier’s Cherry Redman. 
Senior and grand champion female 


Seitz, on Imp. 
Junior champion heifer 

Her’s Mesalliance. 
Exhibitor’s herd- 


Chapmanton Nell 
Seitz 


First and 2, Seitz: 3 





Peverill. Breeder’s young 1 rst, 
Seitz; 2, Peverill; 3, Bull. f rd— 
First, Seitz; 2, Peverill. Get re 
First and 2, Seitz, on get of ( er’s 
Lord Roseberry; 3, Peverill, on get of 
Cavalier’s Fashion Plate. Produc: lam 
—Fircst and 2, Seitz, on produc Beu- 
chan Dorothy and produce of Ba noch 
Gay Cavalier’s Queen of Spring Cit 3, 
Simmons & Sons, on produce of Nancy 
Crichton Dairy herd—First and Pey- 


erill; 2, Bull 
BROWN SWISS. 


With four exhibitors having cattle on 


the grounds, as against three last year, a 
strong show of Brown Swiss cattle was 
made The ringside was united on the 
verdict that it was one of the strongest 
shows of the breed made this year. The 
six aged bulls shown included the grand 


champion bull of the show, Vogel's Col- 
lege Boy, shown by Hull Bros., of Paines- 


ville, Ohio. This is the third year that 
this good individual has won the distine- 
tion. He is an excellent individual, show- 


ing good constitution and dairy quality 
A class of eight aged cows was won by 


last year’s National Dairy Show cham- 
pion, Betty of Lakeview, shown by A. E. 
tower, of Cleveland Ohio. She is an ex- 
cellent specimen of the breed, and was 


made senior and grand champion cow. 
Bower also won the three-year-old class, 
while Hull Bros. showed the winning two- 
year-old. The lowa breeders, Mooney & 
Larabee Bros., showed a very attractive 
junior heifer calf to first place, and later 
won the junior championship on her. Win- 
nings in the groups and herds were quite 
evenly divided. 

Exhibitors—A. E. Bower, Cleveland, 0.; 


W. O. Bohart, Bozeman, Mont Holl 
Bros., Painesville, Ohio; Mooney & Lara- 
bee Bros., Fort Dodge, Iowa; E. W. Wil 
son, Peoria, TL 
Judge—Howard C. Barker, Tiffin, Ohio. 
AWARDS. 
Aged bull—First, Hull Bros., on Vogel's 


College Boy; 2, Mooney & Larabee, on 
Hefty Boy of Valley Grove; 3, Bower, on 





Nick's Prize Master. 

Two-year-old bull—First, Bozeman, on 
Zell A. W.; 2, Hull Bros., on Ethel B 
Militor: 3, Bohart, on Beauty C.'s N. M 

Yearling bull—First and 3, Bohart, on 
Tassa’s M. Nick and Tassa’s [Hob 
Mooney & Larabee Pros., on Czar I 

Senior bull calf—First and 3, Bohart, on 


D.’s Dick and Beauty 2d’s Dick; 2, Moon- 
ey & Larabee Bros., on Ceylon 2d 

Junior bull calf—First, Mooney & Lara- 
bee Bros., on Howard Carl; 2 and Bo- 
hart, on Bozeman Boy and Master A'S 
Bob 

Aged cow—First, Bower, on Betty Lake- 
view; 2 and 3, Hull Bros., on Sw Val- 
ley Girl 7th and Swiss Valley Girl! 9th 

Three-year-old cow—First, Tower, om 
Flsie of Lakeview 2d; 2, Mooney & Lara- 
bee Bros., on Chalfonte; 3, Bohart, on 


. 
Browine's Perfection. 
Two-year-old heifer—First, Hul!! Pros 














on Forest Girl 7th; 2 and 3, Mooney & 
Larabee Bros., on Marie Gronzer and 
Jeanne F 

Yearling heifer—First and 2, Bohart, 
Alice C. and Bob’s Mascott; 3, Hull! Bros, 
on Sophie of Lake View 

Senior heifer calf—First, Hull Bros., 08 
Dottie of Lake View; ? and 3, Bozeman, 
on Dick’s Charm and Dick’s Gallatin Girl. 

Junior heifer calf—First and 3, Mooney 
& Larabee Bros., on Janette L. 2d and 
Little Egypt 2d; 2, Hull Bros., on Lottie 
H. of Lakeview. 

Cow with official record begun at two 

-First and 3, Bower, on Betty of 


years- 
Lakeview 


Elsie of Lakeview ad 2, 
Hull Bros., on Swiss Valley Girl 


and 





Senior and grand champion bul! Hull 
Bros., on Vogel’s College Boy. 

Junior champion bul]—Mooney & Lara 
bee Bros., on Howard Carl. - 

Senior and grand champion f ule= 
3ower, on Betty of Lakeview 

Junior champion heifer—-Mooney & [at 
abee Bros., on Janette L. 2d 

Cow with official record—Bower, 


Betty of Lakeview 


Exhibitor’s herd—First, Hull; 2, Moon 
ey & Larabee RBros.: Rower. Breeders 
young herd—First, Bohart: 2, Mooney 
Larabee Bros.: 3. Hull Rros. Calf rd— 
First, Mooney & Larabee Pros.: 2, Bo- 
hart: 3. Hull Bros Get of s rst, 
Bohart; 2, Mooney I } 3 
a Pesmese st. Hull 
Y tr ov 


; 2 Mooney & 
Rower. Dairy herd 
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The International Belgian Horse Show 


Shipping conditions prevented the sec- 
ternational Belgian Horse Show 
fror jualing in numbers the mark set 
first show, but the quality of the 





by t! . ~ 

exhibit was not impaired. Four carloads 
of Indiana and Ohio horses expected to 
com yut as it took them four days to 
get | from their state fairs, they gave 
up the long shipment to Iowa. J 


expected to bring sixteen head, 





Sat 9 held up at the last moment, as 
he ¢ i not get a car. Another breeder 
was there with only part of his exhibit. 
The result was that it was mostly an 
Jowa exhibit, with some help from Kan- 


gas and Illinois. 


But even with the disappointment of 


railroad conditions, it was a big show. 
One hundred and thirty-five head of tip- 
top 3B ians proudly defended their Bel- 
gian ancestry, and even more proudly 
showed their American development be- 
fore the visitors at the Waterloo show. 
One of the older breeders stated after the 
show s over: “I am breeding better 


in I used to. A few years back 
nning a large number of classes. 

el good if I am not at the bot- 
rhe Belgian men have made won- 
ogress in breeding horses.’”’ Such 

comment all over the grounds. 
ses which were chosen heads of their 
vere marvels in scale, substance, 
nd action. Uniformity of the 
<hibit met the approval of every 
ent. 
ajority at the ringside agreed 
work of the judges was excellent 
ter and discriminating in judg- 
ment thruout the show. Misunderstand- 
ings ed a temporary outburst of feel- 
ne time during the show, but it is 
to be ped that any feeling aroused will 
iy way impair the future of the 
Horse Show or the splendid im- 
which the Belgian horses are 
thruout the corn belt. 
he lowa Belgian Draft Horse 
Association had an interesting 

C. Ritchie was again 

t: J. W. Kerr, vice-president, and 
McManus, secretary-treasurer. The 
directors for the ensuing year are Charles 








Breed- 
meet- 
elected 





Irvine G. Good, Dr. W. A. Hamilton, 
Wm. Crownover, Albert Rohwer, C. E, 
Jones, and Mr. Hildebrand. The show 
committee for the ensuing year consists 


of Doctor McManus, Charles Irvine and 
J.C. Ritchie. The matter of selection of 
judges for next year was taken up. A 

( was passed that the secretary 
all of the breeders three months 

show and ask the breeders to 
ve nominations for judges, these 
ractical Belgian breeders. A for- 
king motion which was passed 
of the grand champions of the 
m future competition in the open 
but allows them to show for the 


»w started in an interesting man- 


Irvine brought out Alfred de 
k, the noted grand champion 
ho stepped proudly and without 


nto first place in the aged class. 
losely followed by Frizon, a for- 
Hamil- 


prize winner owned by 

four-year-old stallion class was 
test show of any of the open 
Good winning on Monarque. 
fhree-year-olds again brought out 

show, which was topped by the 
tallion, Rowdy, grand champion 


wa State Fair, owned by Irvine. 
es just a little more bone and 
n the stallion Marcus, shown into 





8cale 

second money by Jones. The third prize 
horse, Modal du Fosteau, shown by Car- 
rothers Bros., won a great many friends, 
and t competition between this horse 
and M us was noted in all of the class- 


es ¥ followed where they came close- 
ly into competition—Marcus having more 
qualit nd Modal du Fosteau more scale 
and stretch, but Jacking somewhat in the 


cleanness shown in the other two stal- 
lions 

Ir two-year-old stallion class, Ir- 
vine n won first on the stallion, Lib- 
erty ef, a very drafty, growthy colt 
witt siderable quality. He was fol- 
lowed closely by a dark chestnut horse 
shown by Harvey Bros., the Harvey colt 


n excellent amount of bone, but 
ing quite the stretch and scale 
resent time. The judges, how- 
that he was a colt with a great 
ysutcome, 

irling stallion class was prob- 
tter class than last year’s offer- 


presented very good competition 
vn the line and was a more uni- 
w than last year Irvinedale 

rugged son of Alfred de Bree 


as first, Jones winning second on 

Ergot, a colt showing a 
al of promise, with not quite as 
onformation but with an unap- 
ble set of feet and legs coupled 
d quality. Crownover & Brand- 


also 














No. | 


Charles Brown. 


horst showed a son of Frizon. a very good 
roan colt, into third place, Harvey Bros. 
winning fourth on a roan whith is a full 
brother of the second prize two-year-old. 

A good group of stallion foals was on 
exhibition, the winner being a _ good, 
growthy foal shown by Dr. Hamilton, 
which was also a winner at the Iowa fair. 

In the three-year-old or over stallion 
class, bred by exhibitor, it was again 2 
battle between Marcus, shown by Jones, 
and Modal du Fosteau, shown by Irvine, 
with the judges reaffirming their former 
decision in favor of Marcus. In the stal- 
lion class under three, Harvey Bros. came 
forward with their two two-year-olds, 
winning first and second, Hamilton’s stal- 
lion foal being third and Irvine’s year- 
ling winning fourth. 5 

Salome, grand champion of last 
show, came again to Waterloo with an- 
other first prize foal and again stepped 
proudly to the front in her own individual 
class, as well as grand championship 
honors. It is seldom that one sees a mare 
that carries the bloom, cleanness and rug- 
gedness whieh are shown by this mare 
under similar conditions. Hamilton won 


year’s 


second in the aged mare class on the 
mare, Jeanette Brilliante, a very toppy 
mare, with Harvey Bros. winning third 


on Queenie, a roan mare 
but lacks somewhat the 
Hamilton entry. 


which is drafty 
scale of 


the 


strong class of twelve. It was a close 
battle between Marie Farceur, shown by 
King, and Farceurette, shown by Good, 
some of the people favoring one and some 
the other, the judges picking the King 
filly for the honors. Irvine was third 
with a very good, blocky, drafty filly, a 
daughter of Salome. The mare foal class 
was topped by a daughter of Salome also, 
second and third places going to two very 
good fillies shown by Harvey Bros. 

The classes for mares over three and 
under three, bred by exhibitors, was com- 
plicated, as it meant the awarding of 
championship honors, as all of the first 
prize winners of the various classes were 
on exhibition. Salome, the winner of the 
aged mare class, was first; Irvinedale 
vette, winner of the three-year-old clas 
second. One of the interesting sidelights 
on this show was the fact that three 
daughters of Civette, the mother of Sa- 
lome, was on exhibition in this class. 
The under-three-year class was also a 
battle for junior championship between 
the two-year-old of Hamilton and the 
yearling of King, with the judges finally 
placing the award on the two-year-old 

In the stallion championship it was a 
battle between Alfred de Bree Eyck and 
Rowdy, winner of the championship at 
Des Moines, both stallions being owned by 
Irvine The three-year-old, a horse of 
good ruggedness, excellent action and al- 











£HLKE 





King’s Reserve Junior Champion Mare. 


In the four-year-old class, Good was 
first on the winner of the three-year-old 


class of last year, Paramount Lulu. She 
shows a little more quality and finish 
than Good’s other entry, Oakdale Girl, 
which carries a little more bone and 
stood in second. 

The three-year-old class brought forth 


eight entries with some excellent animals. 
It was topped by Irvinedale Favette, a 


mare carrying wonderful symmetry. of 
figure, good quality, good feet and legs 


and good action. She gave Salome excel- 


lent competition for grand championship 
honors, but the judges finally awarded 
the decision to the older mare. Second 


place was won by another chestnut sorrel 
of Irvine's, Jones getting third on a big, 





rugged, bay mare which was not quite 
as strong thru the back as the others 
The two-year-old mare class was won 


by Hamilton on Beatrice, a filly with an 
excellent set of feet and legs, good action, 
not as highly fitted as the King filly that 


was shown into second place A good 
many people felt that Echo Dale Mar- 
guerite, the King filly, should be placed 
first, but on account of her rather awk- 


ward way of going, not as good a set of 
legs, the judges put her into second place, 


with the Peterson filly, Echo Dale Char- 
lotte, also a favorite with some of the 
ringside, in third. 

The yearling mares also presented a 











Officers of the Belgian Association: A. B. Connor, Secretary, Charles Irvine, President, and Roy Graham, Fieldman. 
No. 3—A Good Trio: Thomas, Crownover and Brandhorst. 


most faultless in feet and legs, did not 
carry the stretch, scale and massiveness 
shown in the older stallion, and so could 
not win over him, even tho he showed a 
bit fresher than the older horse. The 
junior championship was awarded to Lib- 
erty Chief, the two-year-old winner, with 
the reserve going to Jongleur Jr., the sec- 
ond prize two-year-old shown by Harvey 
Bros, In the battle for reserve grand 
champion, the three-year-old was given 
the preference over the junior champion. 


Exhibitors—Carrothers Bros., Mason- 
ville lowa; Crownover & Brandhorst, 
Hudson, Iowa; Cahill Bros., Rockford, Ia.: 
W. T. Davenport, Bradgate, Iowa; W. C. 


Estes, Packwood, Iowa: 
Ogden, Iowa; C. G 
Hildebrand Bros 
Irvine, Ankeny 

more, Iowa: 


Simon 


Good 


Peterson, 
Ogden, Iowa; 

Gladbrook, Iowa; Chas 
Iowa; C. E. Jones, Liver- 
Everet King, Chicago, IL; 

. A. Thomas, Anthony Kan.; Robert 
Snedeker, Altoona, Iowa; Albert Rohwer, 


Beaman, lowa; L. E. Van Arsdale, Blan- 
dinsville, Ill.; Dr. W. H. Hamilton, Paul- 
Marcus, Iowa; 


lina, Iowa; Harvey Bros., 
F. W. Rekers, Cedar Fa! 
Wiese, Reinbeck, Iowa; C 
Hill, Iowa; Chaney Owens, 
Iowa; J. Bensing, Cedar 
B. Rekers, Cedar Falls, 
Judges—Geo. Rupp 
Canada; Chas. Brown 
Prof. Donald J. Kays, 





s. Iowa; C. N. 
as. Bass, Rose 
Central City, 
Falls, Iowa; E. 
lowa 
Lampman, Sask., 
Marcus lowa; 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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AWARDS. 

Aged stallion—First, Irvine, on Alfred 

de Bree Eyck; 2, 3 and 6, Hamilton, on 


Frison, Pyden and Moro; 4, Jones, on 
Ergot; 5, Davenport, on Echelen; 7 and 8, 
Carrothers Bros., on Monarch and Duke 
of Silver Valley. 

Four-year-old stallion—First, Good, on 
Monarque; 2, Estes, on Black Bruno; 3, 
Irvine, on Rowdy 2d 10570. 

Three-year-old stallion—First, Irvine, on 
Rowdy 11130; 2, Jones, on Marcus; 3, 
Carrothers Bros., on Model du Fosleau; 4 
Good, on Farceur Pal; 5, Thomas, on 
Ivendale Frison; 6 and 7, Crownover & 
Brandhorst, on Lakewood Omer and Para- 
mount Jupiter. 





Three-year-old stallion, bred by exhib- 
itor—First, Jones, on Marcus: Irvine, 
on Modal de Fostean; 3, Good, on Mon- 
arque; 4, Hamilton, on Ogden; 5, Car- 


rothers Monarch 

Two-year-old stallion First, Irvine, on 
Liberty Chief; 2 and 3, Harvey Bros., on 
Jongleur Jr. and Rowdy 11606; 4 
Carrothers Bros., on Duke of Silver Valley 
and Joli Ghoy 2d; 6, Owens, on Orel de 
Pepin; 7, Cahill Bros., on Monitor 

Two-year-old stallion, bred by exhibitor 

First and 2, Harvey Bros., on Jongleur 
and Rowdy 11606; Hamilton, on Imdi- 
zen’s Sensation; 4, Irvine, on unamed; 5, 
Jones, on Beau de Ergot. 

Yearling stallion—First and 6, Irvine, 
on Irvinedale Jumbo and Irvinedale Jupi- 
ter; 2 and 7, Jones, on Beau de Ergot and 
Forton de Ergot; 3, Crownover & Brand- 
horst, on Paramount Frison; 4, Harvey 
Bros., on Marquis; 5, Rohwer, on Glen- 
side Brilliant 

Stallion foal—First, 
dizen’s Sensation; 


Bros., on 





Hamilton, on Ime- 
. Jones, on Duke; 3, 
Van Arnsdale, on unnamed; 4, Irvine, on 
unnamed; 5, Rohwer, on unnamed; 6, 
Estes, on Prince of Belgium; 7, Thomas, 
on Briste 





Mare and foal—First, Irvine, on Salome 
and foal; 2, Harvey Bros., on Queenie and 
foal; and 4, Jones, on Martha de Men- 
donck and Duke, and Laura and Belle; 5, 
Thomas, on Nellie K. and foal; 6, Hilde- 
brand Bros., on Eliza Roosbeke and foal 

Aged mare—First and 5, Irvine, on Sa- 
lome and Cora; 2, Hamilton, on Janett 
Brillante; 8, Harvey Bros., on Queenie; 
4, Jones, on Paramount Lola; 6, Crowne 
over & Brandhorst, on Cleo; 7, Rohwer, 
on Mount. 

four-year-old mare—First and 2, Good, 


on Paramount Lulu and Oakdale Girl; 3, 
Jones, on Laura; 4, Irvine, on Burd; 5 


Hildebrand Bros., on Eliza de Roosbeke. 


Three-year-old mare First and 2, Ire 
vine, on Irvinedale Favete and Irvinedale 
Janette; 3, Jones, on Marguerite d Ueccle;z 


4, Crownover & Brandhorst, on Paramount 
Neone; 5, Hildebrand Bros., on Farceur’s 
Claret; 6 and 7, Este on Bright Beauty 
and Maggie de Ghorain 

Three-year-old mare, bred by exhibitor 

First, 3, 4 and 6, Crownover & Brand- 
horst, on Salome, Paramount Lola, Paras 
mount Lulu and Paramount Leona; 2 
Irvine, on Irvinedale Favette; 5, Jones, 


on Marguerite d’Uccle. 
Two-year-old filly—First and 4, Hame 
{lton, on Beatrice and Top Notch Mary, Jr. 


2, King, on Echo Dale Marguerite; 3, 
Peterson, on Echo Dale Charlotte; 5, 
Thomas, on Ceneve de Marchove; 6 


Brandhorst, on Paramount 
Faretta 


bred by 


Crownover & 
Zelma; 7, Rohwer, on 

Two-year-old filly, 
First, Hamilton, on Beatrice; Ritchie, 
on Marie Farceur; 3, Good, on Farceure 
ette; 4 and 5, Irvine, on Irvinedale Sa- 
lome and Irvinedale Alfredette. 

Yearling filly—First, King, on Marie 
Farceur; 2, Good, on Farceuretta: 3 and 
4, Irvine, on Irvinedale Salome and Irvine- 
dale du Cuerne; 5 and 6, Hamilton, on 
Dona’s Pride and Perfection; 7, Crown- 
over & Brandhorst, on Fertell 

Filly foal—First, Irvine, on Irvinedale 
Alfredette; 2 and 3, Harvey Bros., om 
Savon and Safay; 4, Van Arnsdale, on 
tuby Belle; 5, Crownover & Brandhorst, 
on Paramount Orene; 6, Jones, on Belle; 
7, Hildebrand Bros., on Clara de Roos- 
beke. 

Senior 


exhibitor— 


and grand champion stallion— 


Irvine, on Alfred de Bree Eyck Reserve 
Irvine, on Rowdy. 
Junior champion — stallion—Irvine on 


Liberty Chief Harvey EBros., 
on Jongleur Jr. 

Senior and grand champion fé ~Ir- 
vine, on Salome Reserve—Irvine, on Ire 
vinedale Favette 

Junior champion 


Reserve 


male 


mare- 


Hamilton, om 





Beatrice. Reserve—King, on Marie Fare 
ceur 

Stallion and three mares, owned by exe 
hibitor—First, Irvine; 2 Hamilton; 3, 
Harvey Bros.; Jones; 5, Crownover & 
Brandhorst; 6, Estes; 7, Cahill Bros 





owned by exhibitor— 
3, Harvey; 4, 


Three stallions, 
Irvine; 2, Hamilton; 


First, 
Jones; 5, Carrothers Bros. 























No. 2—The Judges: George Rupp, D. J. Kays and 
No. 4—A. P. Coon and Dr. T, U. McManus. 
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First Prize Get of Sire, Shown by Harvey Bros. 


Three stallions, bred by exhibitor— 
First, Harvey Lros.; 2, Jones; 3, Irvine; 4, 
Carrothers Bros. 

Three stallions, bred and owned by ex- 
hibitor—First, Harvey Bros.; 2, Jones; 3, 
Carrothers Bros, 


Three maré bred by exhibitor—First, 
Irvine; 2, Hamilton; 3, Estes; 4, Cahill 
Bros. 

Thre mares, owned by exhibitor—First, 
Irvine; 2, Hamiltor Bros.; 4, 


Harvey 
8 6, Crownover 


Jones; 5, Hildebr 1 Br 
& Brandhorst; 7, ste 


Three mares, bred and owned by exhib- 
itor—First, Irvine; 2 and 4, Hamilton; 3, 
Estes 

Three animals three years or over, get 
of same sire—First, Irvine, on get of Al- 
fred de Bree Eyck; 2, Jones, on get of 
Ergot: 3, Estes, on get of Espe de Gho- 
rain. 

Three animals under three years, get 
of same sire irst, Harvey Bros., on get 
of Jongleur; 2, Irvine, on get of Alfred de 
Bree Kyck; Jones, on get of Ergot: 4, 
Thom on get of Neron de Marchove; 5, 
Cahill Gros., o t of Distrait 

Two animals three years or over, pro- 
duce of ime mare Kirst est on pro- 
duce f M r ra 

Two animals under three years. produc 
of same mars in Irvine, on produce 
of Salorm 2, Harvey Bro on produce 
of Queenie; 3 and 4, Jones, on produce of 
Laura and produce of Marth 5 Thomas 
on produce of ellie K 

Sta’'ion, three years or over, bred and 
owned by exhibitor First nd Jone 
on Marcus and Jupiter Hamilton, or 
Ogden H 4, Carrothers Bre on Mon 
arch Crownover & Itrandhorst on 
Paramount Jupiter 

Stallion, under three year bred and 
owned by exhibitor First and 5, Har 
vey Bros., on Jongleur Ir Rowdy and 
Marquis Irvine, on Irvinedale Jumbo; 
4, Jones, on Beau de Ergot 

Mars three years or over bred and 
owned by exhibitor—First and 2, Irvine, 
on Irvinedsle Favette and Irvinedale Jean- 
ette: 3. Jones, on Marguerite d'Ucchk * 
Crownover & Brandhorst, on Paramount 


Neon; 5, Hildebrand Bros., on Farceur’s 
Claret 

Mare, under three years, bred and owned 
by exhibitor—First, Hamilton, on Beat- 
rice; 2, 3 and 5, Irvine, on Irvinedale Sa- 
lome, Irvinedale Alfredette and Irvinedale 


Fay. 
bred 


du Cuerne 4, Harvey Bros., on Sa 
Three animals, three years or over 


and owned by exhibitor—First, Jones; 2, 
Estes; 3, Carrothers Bros 
Three animals, under three years, bred 
and owned by exhibitor—First, Irvine; 2, 
Harvey bros.; 3, Hamilton; 4, Jones 
Public service stallion, any age, owned 
by exhibitor—First and 4, Jones, on Mar- 








Ergot; 2, ( 


Fosteau: 


Bros., on 
Bros on 


irrothers 
Harvey 
venport, on Echlan 


cus and 
Model du 
Jongleur; 5, Da 


GRADES. 





Aged gelding or mare—First, B: 
Estes; 3, 4 and 5, Bensing Thre 
old gelding or mare—First and 2 
Rickers. Two-year-old gelding or mare— 
First, Estes: 2, F. W. Rekers Yearling 
gelding or mare—First and 2, E. B. Rek- 
ers; 3, F. W. Rekers Gelding or mare 
foal—First, Rohwer 


Champion—Bass. Reserve champion— 


estes 





Two-horse team—First, Irvine; 2, Bass; 
, Crownover & Brandhorst; 4, Bensing; 
5, Rohwer. 

Women Should Vote—The Nebraska 


conducting a 
women to 


Agriculture is 
encourage farm 


College of 
campaign to 


vote at the coming state and national 
election. Working in codperation with 250 
rural women’s clubs, literature is being 


supplied farm women to interest them in 
politics and instruct them in some of the 
duties of citizenship A college circular 


called “‘The Home-Maker’s Duty as a 
Citizen,” is being used by the rural clubs 

the preparation of their members for 
voting The circular deals with the his- 


tory of women’s fight for the ballot, what 
women can do with the ballot, the need of 
constructive legislation, education for cit- 
izenship, officers to be voted on at the 
coming electior elections, casting 
the ballot, etc. Farm women are urged to 
become interested in constructive legisla- 
tion as the only means whereby the rights 
of farmers and their families can be pro- 
tected 


local 





lowa Fruit Growers’ Association—There 


is an lowa Fruit Growers’ Association 
which in the year 1920 handled 54,000 gal- 
lons of lime sulphur and 60,000 pounds of 
arsenate of lead, or enough spray mate- 

cover 100,000 trees This Fruit 


rials to 


Association started a number of 


Growers 


years ago in a small way but it has con- 
stantly grown and is now saving its mem- 
bers a considerable sum in -the coépera- 


tive buying of spraying materials. 


international Grain and Hay Show— 
Plans have been made for the second 
annual Grain and Hay Show, to be held 


in connection with the International Live 
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Irvine’s Senior Reserve Champion. 
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GOMBAULT’S 


CAUSTIC 


BALSAM 


THE STANDARD REMEDY 
HUMAN and VETERINARY 


It is generally true that an external 
remedy that is good for the animal is 
also good for the human body, and 
Gombault’s Caustic Balsam is no ex- 


ception to 


this rule. The many 


testimonials received from physicians 


and 


proof of 


convincing 
Rheumatism, 


veterinarians 
its 


are 
merits. 


Backache, Neuralgia, Sprains, Strains, 


Lumbago 
fact 
external 


in 


Sore Throat, Stiff Joints, 
any ailment requiring an 
application can be treated 


with absolute safety and the beneficia! 
results produced are all that could be 
desired. 


Soothing and Healing--A Perfect Antiseptic 


As a veterinary remedy its curative 
qualities have been acknowledged for 
many years in cases of Curb, Splint, 
Sweeny, Capped Hock, Strained Ten- 
dons, Spavin, Ringbone and other bony 


tumors. A trial will convince anyone 
that here is a remedy without an equal. 


Write for any information desired. $1.75 per bottle at druggists 
or sent by parcel post on receipt of price. 


The Lawrence-Williams Co. 


Stock Exposition, November 27th to De- 
cember 4th. The Chicago Board of Trade 
has appropriated $10 for cash premiums. 
In addition to trophies already 
provided for the best sample of corn, best 
ear of corn and best exhibit of hay, tro- 
phies will be offered this year for the 
best exhibits of wheat and oats. A spe- 
cial feature of the show will be classes 
for clovers, alfalfa, timothy, soy beans, 
cowpeas, field peas, kafir corn and milo 
maize. 


special 





SaveAll Your 


Make more money by storing corn in heavy, cor- 
~ rugated, galvan- 

fa ventilated, 

Martin 


Corn-Saver 








ec 






ized, 


H Write for big illus- 
P Bis trated book and 
me special low prices. 

K. C. SHEET METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
416 American Bank Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








\ } ANTED— Married man to feed market hogs 

on farm nea: Chicago. Not over 2 children. 
$100 per month, house, fuel, garden space. Must 
board4 men. DaR.LiIne Stock Farm, Glenwood, I1l. 


69 ACRES, LAKE SHORE, $350.00 


~ Just the place for half a dozen camps or cottages, 
for fishing, hunting, summer outing. Now is the time 
to buy cheap. I have a great many improved and 
wild tracts; low price, easy terms. OW-NA-HOMEB, 
Farmer, 529 Metropolitan Life, Minneapolis, Minn. 





RAN cG i ES The cattle business wil! be 

the BIG BUSINESS for the 
next 5 years. Write for my list of ranches, located 
on water, west of the Missouri! river. Every one a 


bargain, and only five good locations left 
F. A. FINCH, Lemmon, South Dakota 


' 

Southeastern Kansa's 

Corn, making 40 to 90 bushels per acre; oats, 40 to 
90 bushels; wheat, 15 to 35 bushels; four cuttings of 
alfalfa. Land at from $67.50 to $150 an acre. Liberal 
terms. Send for booklet. Address, THE ALLEN 
COUNTY INVESTMENT CO., lola, Kansas. 

For raising feeders by the wholesale I am offering 


best plant on earth—680 acres at sixty dollars per 
acre—half cash ARCH. SIMS, Mt. Vernon, Mo. 








Choice Farm in Grundy County, Missouri 


1% acres, good 10-room house, furnace heat, new 
barn just built, 2 mi. of town, 3 mi. of county seat. 
Write owner. I. E. Hopkins, Trenton, Mo. Rt. 1 


590 ACRE eastern Kansas; 390 of fine bottom, 

20 in alfalfa; large improvements, 
200 choice pasture Price $110; terms. CLARK 
REALTY CO., Garnett, Kansas. 














( UR Southern Minnesota corn and clover farms 
are the real lowa kind. Come and see for your- 
self Defore locating. WHITE & PERSON, Redwood 


Falls, Minn 


Good improved land, $125 te 
lowa Farms $250 per acre. Get large 
st. 


SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, Iowa. 








| i ~ SALKE—I have a number of choice lowa 
farms for sale at a bargain. Write for prices 
and description. J.O. RITCHIE, Allerton, Iowa. 








Splendid Wisconsin Farm 
100 Acres With 4 Horses and 


15 cattle, sheep, hogs, complete farm machinery, 
tools, wagons, harness, binder, large quantity pota. 
toes, hay, straw, crops, grain; famons dairy section; 
near R. R. town; cuts 2 tons hay, 28 bu. wheat, 5v bu. 
oats, 200 bu. potatoes to acre; wire-fenced pasture; 
1000 cords wood; variety fruit; good cottage, new 


barn, silo, poultry house, other buildings wher 
moving to another state, makes price for a!) ¢10,000, 
less than ¢ cash, balance easy terms. Deta 8 and 
smaller farm, on'y $700 cash required, page 81 Strout’s 


Big New Illustrated Catalog Farm Bargains 35 States 
Copy free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 9221 Mar 
quette Bidg., Chicago, lil. 


$200 AN ACRE 


Won't buy much of a farm in Iowa, but {t wi!!! bay 
one of the best in Minnesota. 80 acres, one-half mile 
from town, black loam; 40 acres under plow, balance 
in pasture, easily put under cultivation; partly ‘iled, 
no trees or pine stumps. round barn, with stlo in 
center, worth ¢3500. A nice house, smal! stream |a 
corner, fine for dairy. Land has produced over 0 
bushels of corn to acre, and 300 bushels of potatoes 
Buy direct from owner, one-fuurth down balance 0a 
long time. IRA G. WILLIAMS, Ronneby, M‘na 





BARGAINS IN IMPROVED FARM 


Located at Meadowlands, in St. Louls County. 
You can’t appreciate the value of this land unless 
you see it. Get one of our Farms on su iowa 
payment and on easy terms. On good roads, ciose 0 
town, no stone. Good schools and churches. Write 
today and we will tell you how to get one of (hese 
splendid farms at a bargain price. L. B. ARNULD, 
620 Woivin Building, Duluth, Minnesota 

If you have $2,000 to put Into a farm come to South 
Dakota, where land fs still selling at low pric You 
can own your own farm. The state will joan yoo 
money at low rates to help you stock your ‘ar 
Write for information. Department of Imm, raviod, 
Capital F-81, Pierre, South Dakota. 





F A mR M Ss * No. 1—80 acres best qual!ty soll, 
* running water, some timb 

house, new bank, barn, $150 per acre, near Linco 

some 


Highway. No. @—108 acres, productive 60!!, 
timber, good fences, good bulldings, acety)enc ht 
ing plant, furnace. $12,000. Further informatica 
write J. H. RUSSELL KEALTY BUREAU, 415-414 
Myers Building, Ashland, Ohio 





Ter en 
‘ sale 


1¢ FARMS forsale or trade. We 
wel) improved farms in the corn belt 


Will take trades on some of 


on very easy terms. 
town 


them. Farms are well improved and close t , 
Good black sot], and the lay of the land is perfect 
We have farms good enough forany one. Buy direct 


and save comm. Shekleton Bros., Lawler, lows 


WYOMING 


Farm owners and farm renters: If you desire ” 
secure good grain, dairy, stock or general farm, s 
low prices and on reasonable terms, this Comm/esion 
can locate such a farm. Address Commissioner of 
Immigration, Capital Bidg., 342, Cheyenne, W yom 'n8 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 
ties in south central Minne 


sota. For list and informatio8 


write or call PAWNESVILLE LAND CO» 
Paynesville Minnesota. 














Improved farms in Stesrtt 
Meeker and Kandtyob! coun 
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920 oie — 
The Farm Turn-Over = 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
{ should like to see Wallaces’ Farm- 
er discuss the farm turn-over. A con- 
siderable active farm experience, as 
well as travel, makes one suspect that 
one of the leaks is idle working capital 
thru a large part of the year, often ac- 
companied by payment of interest on F. O. B. RACINE, WIS. 
mortgages running for years. Most 
farmers, no doubt, like myself, have 
regard for keeping their working cap- 
ital active, but one feels that one suf- 
fers from a real lack of knowledge on 
the subject. Winter feeding offers the 
omplement to summer production of 
ops, dairying a quick turn-over, but 
t] is a good deal that might be 
out by Henry A. Wallace, with 
ilty for dealing with figures in 
I 
Wallaces’ Farmer has pointed out 
the danger of hoarding wool regardless 
ef demand, and the keen competition 
( dddy, and there seems a danger 
t wheat will be over-stored as after 
the Civil war. Farming can not follow 
t ict lines of other business; still 
makes one think when one reads 
in the Garment Worker that the stock 
that should be carried for $45,000 of 
¢ retail prices should be $15,000. 
The average turn-over for suits, coats 
and sses is given at six and seven 
per vear, while in extreme cases in 
New York it is as high as twenty-eight, 
due to the nearness of supply and the 
size of the stores. 
7 wheat-grower makes but one ‘ 
turn-over a year; the corn grower and 
cattle feeder at least two, and with 
short-fed cattle it may be three, while a 
the corn and hog grower makes three 
turr-overs without stepping off the 
farm for feeders. That is, he seems to 
make three, but if he feeds nothing but e . idi 
his own corn harvested once a year, i’ roomier, easier riding Car 
that has to be carried as the base of 
his 1 rk. The dairyman who grows Here is a much roomier touring car at a five- four instead of three. And so it goes, throughout 
nearly all his own feed plays safe, but passenger price. A car that defies comparison. the cars. Each offers extras. 
the one who buys month by month has A car that you can count its advantages A car 
a much quicker turn-over. . “4 C l t 1 Mit h ll b il 
: ‘ th , ; omplete 1tcne ullt 
spe er ey ge oe at shows you instantly a generous policy. Pp y we : 
out cause any properly raised farm boy Every New Mitchell model brings the utmost The same generosity that distinguishes the 
Mar ean now grow the average crop, and to for your money. There are countless examples bodies is to be found in the chassis. We build 
good farmers crop raising has never of added values. these cars complete — so we save the profits that 
been much of an obstacle. Realizing ‘ A would otherwise go to outside builders. That 
} the result of their effort has been the Designed for personal enjoyment accounts for the extras. 
aiitic ilty. . 4 - s = “ 
mn Differences between producer and Take roominess and comfort, for instance. It Examine the ee at the Mitchell prices: 
mille retailer are inherent. The first pro- is an item where there is much skimping. But Six passenger Touring Car, $1750; six passenger 
te, duces a year’s supply, while the latter examine the New Mitchell. Ride in one —note Sedan, $2900; four passenger Coupe, $2800; three 
‘am a buys from month to month or for fall the easy riding —the easy steering. passenger Roadster, $1750. F. o. b. Racine Wis. 
stot or sun are ree = oe cam mi ~ The Roadster seats three instead of two, the You can’t find a car that offers so much. So 
nce oO can clear quickly and still have as aaa ae: - 
_ . ee eee | Sedan seats six instead of five, the Coupe seats visit a Mitchell dealer at once. 
cai ficient stock on display for his cus- | 
RMS tomers’ selections. The retailer as the | 
nt last link in marketing passes the buck | 
ounty. 
— bac d thru jobber and manufactur- | 
‘iowa The the euadacen he whet IAL cs MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, INC., RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Write ; : ‘ 
these good take a price less than the ulti- | = 
NOLD, mat ne to the extent of interest SgngEy UE INIS RENE IEUUS INE UEEEEEE —o - A ts EE ee 
a ' 
se and other charges. The RR ti es emo thre NEW YORK FARM FOR SALE 
r } ae 7 : ‘ aoe * » aaa 4 ae le ee ee 
" gree icignyaceorty of ® | DRL SOUTHEAST MISSOURI} | (16.07: 46 Newt tn the state: 312 acres gravelly lomm 
er breeding a cow and de- "3 | BLY a jen Pala "aelen een each pasture, never dry; gravity water system in all 
ny to the feeder a steer two years a M( LAND poet, molone, ete. fhe tae evens mg tay ning. pre rn bath toa; a 
old over, for quite an indefinite re- 45,000 Acre Tract Ky ee Tit ‘Slimate, excellent ra pa oy ings, = “” at au onunaes — 
—— 4 : invac > i is ABLE Le 1 creamery enant dwelling; wovem 
tu » at the time the investment is North Central New Mexico st I Feproved vie pe wite fences: {myraved toads: well located: Game per 
mad and feeding the steer 120 days | to $226 per ecre; unimproved acre bare farm; will sell farm with or without alu 
soll, , . Absolutely good title. Espectally adapted land, cutover aber, $37.60 to $75 &f farming utensiis and herd of registered Holsteim 
{r on Crops it has taken a season to grow, to sheep ralsing. Abundance water. Recog Iisse a — owes for oclltng awe inced age. For ful’ 
slaurhteri ‘ . —<¢ ‘ : ed as 8 fi e 23 In state t id ARM OWNER, i092 Ellicot 
‘aughtering it for cost plus an indefi- Forest teserve im reach. Thoussade of fence Bauare, Buffalo, X.Y. — ee 
at hite profit realized in thirty days or posts; some timber; some irrigation possi 
ption lk : ane F See ee ae biltties. Ofl and mineral included. Price 
413-414 ; , and retailing it thru a cash mar- #2.75 per acre; one-fifth cash; any reasonable 


40 Acres on Paved Road 


WIII sell forty acres on paved road. within city 
limits of Des Moines, Ia. Also eighty acres just out- 
side city iHmilts These farms are on high tension 
electric line and conventently located near to schoo? 
and car line. Wi!l make terms to suit purchaser 


nd realizing almost immediately. 
The British government is building 
a ten-acre storage and sale warehouse 


Deal with owners by wire or mall. 


FIELD BOHART, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
z : . THURMAN BOHART, Chamita, New Mex. 
. Specially chartered ships from 


tralia are to deliver the wool there, Se TE DIS NE BE ES NE RE ME NE RE 
Where auction sales will be held and 8 ‘i OR. E. E. DORR 

SE é pecial Number just 
buve can ship again by water to any LANDOLOGY out containing 1920 FOR SALE—NO TRADES— FARM 902 Hubbell Building, Des Moines, fa. 





: terms on balance. 



































ne TI F — hi t in of gy Land 132 acres on good pike: fat, black land, well tiled; Seednaeniiahicipdiestamamicas 

ort here is a whole machinery o in Marinette County, room house ate roof, 2u rou b 

f 7 - . Wisconsin. If for a iano feet, my P t te ron a8 ye Bere rnd ariae: Choice Southern Wisconsin Farm For Sale 
mance connected with the wool and home or as an investment you are’ or as an investment you are thinking of buying good 2 oat bins, etc.; close to county seat of 36,000 in- 

Cott Pe ” farm lands where farmers grow rich, send at once for thiespecial | habit 2 B of a ‘ fey ¢ andl ie Two hundred thirty-five acres highly productive 

) business, based in large part on | somber of LANDOLOGY. It ta free on request. Address = ome ae ner, co, , ans black loam soil, lucated two miles from Beloit, Wie. 
. : r c. B. Cy Marion, tlio ( . 22.000), 90 miles Cc 20, - 
Marine insurance and inspection. ry aia LAND COMPANY . aoe th, Have owe hel “ eae a reat og 000 hae 

Verily, Wallaces’ Farmer is well 297 dmore-Riehle Bldg., Marinette, Wisc. | V ISSISSIPPH Black Prairie Alfalfa and Graz- the finest “show” farm or live stock propositions in 
wit : : G ‘ : - 4 ing Lands, in afcommunity of Northern farm- America. Priced worth the money. Easy terms if 
N the mark when it counsels the 14¢ as RES fertile land {n Southern rdimber ers, wi ne £0 land pr odvece ae abundantly at one-third | desired. Write owner, 

. ° ° ° all in ct ation except 12 ac = mbe 0 one-half the price demanded in other state F ye . . Wir. 
fe to hire men trained in the | Level and tiled. 3.00 casb, balance te information and farm ete, write A. D. rie KEL. pt a treat, Dt —— 
Ww ) ine ‘ ’ agent's commission, write owner. FRED LEIPOL D. Merchants and Farmers Bank Bidg., Macon, Mise. »} - 
of finance and trade if they | ff"Cermen ii, Route Nod : < Hardwood Cut-over Land pit oe ey seay 

nter more directly the world’s " ae ss UW lana where it will increase tn vaine—along | norgravelly. Close to town: good roads, good echoolg 
F WOU have problems like this: $1,000 pilus a& new ratiroad. Buy direct from the owner. —in the heart of the dairy country. You deal directly 

' oe ee Work equals Rent and Existence; come to West- Good improved farms, cut-over jand and timber | with the owners; no agents and no commission. 

L. OGILVY. fleld, N.Y. —, the farmers have problems like land. What you pay out in big rente will pay for a | Easyterms. Also {mproved farms. Write for map 

this: €1000 plus Work equals Home and Comfort, | farm before you realize it. L. L. SPAFFORD, | and booklet No. 10. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER 


( rado. NEW YORK FARM AGENCY, Westfield, N. Y, Rabey, Minaceota, COMPANY, Land Departmpat, Stanley, Wisconsin. 
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Geiciling Food or Meal 
Shelling Corn 


Cleaning Grain 
Sawing Wood— 


i Ipocoqee falland winter jobs 
are waiting for Interna- 
tional Kerosene Engines every- 














where. And the feed grinder, stone burr 
meal and flour mill, fanning mill, and buzz 
saw represent only a few of the many 
farm tasks handled successfully by Inter- 
national engines. 

Save labor, save time, save money, make a 
profit for yourself during odd days by grind- 


ing feed, meal or flour for your neighbors — 
with International kerosene power. 


Your nearby International dealer 
sells International engines —1} 














3, 6 and 10h. p. Bear this in 
mind the next time you are in 


town. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO UnconronaTED! 























Far 


Harvest 20 t045 Bushel toAcre Wheat 


in WESTERN CANADA 


: ‘Think what that means to you in 

good hard dollars with the great de- 

mand for wheat at high prices. Many 

farmers in Western Canada have paid for their land 

from a single crop. The same success may still be 
yours, for you can buy on easy terms, 


farm Land at $15 to $30 an Acre 


* located near thriving towns, good markets, railways—land of a 

f WPnas > kind which grows 20 to 45 bushels of wheat to the acre. 
pie ~ Good grazing lands at low prices convenient to your grain farm en 
j ‘pe able you to reap the profits from stock raising and dairying. 


Learn the Facts About Western Canada 


—low taxation (none on improvements), healthful climate, good 
schools, churches, pleasant social relationships, a prosperous and 
industrious people 
For illustrated literature, maps. description of farm opportunities in 
ffanicsba., Saskatchewan and Alberta, reduced railroad rates, etc,, write 
partment of Immigration, Ottawa, Canade. or 


202 W. 5th St., 


m Lands 


at ‘\ 
Low Prices us 
. La 
R. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson St., 8t. Paul, Minn. 
Canadian Government Agent. 


Des Moines, lowa. 
Omaha, Neb. 


JOHNSTONE, 
BENNETT, Room 0, Bee Bidg., 











Always Weighs Correctly 


The American Pitless Scales assure correct weights, 
The tool steel bearings guarantee accuracy. Built to last, 
and meet the statelaws. Wes 

in light duty motor truck scales 
as well as wagon and portable 
scales. Write today for catalog. 


AMERICAN SCALE CO. 
Dept. 65 Kansas City, Me, 

























A Pointer on eden 


“In making plans for a bit of sor- 
ghum on the farm next season,” ad- 
vised a grower who has had twenty 
years of experience with this crop, “‘it 
is well to bear in mind that it is im- 
possible to produce good syrup from 
manured 


1 


cane that is grown on freshly 

land or on old hog pasture. There is 
always a taint in such syrup, just as 
there is in milk that comes from a 
dirty stable. I have never know it to 
fail. People speak of ‘strong syrup’ 
or syrup that is ‘off flavor.’ This is 


Yet there are many 
in total ignorance 
speak. It is 


often the cause. 
who grow sorghum 
of the fact of which I 
peculiar, too, how the sorghum plant 
takes up this taint even after one 
would think that the soil was well free 
from it. I once plowed up a field where 
stock and hogs had had a run for sev- 
eral years. The first season I put it 
into corn, and since corn is such a 
heavy feeder on organic matter, I be- 
lieved that it would be safe to put 
part of the ground into sorghum the 
second year. The syrup was really not 
fit to use. I wouldn’t advise anyone to 
grow this crop on soil where hogs have 
run unless a good many years have 
elapsed. The ‘hog taint’ seems to re- 
main longer than others.” 





Storing Apples in Pits 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How can we store apples for winter 
use in pits outside?” 

The accompanying illustration gives 
a general idea of the method of stor- 
ing apples and such vegetables as po- 
carrots, beets, etc., in pits out- 
The apples are first covered with 
straw and then with several inches of 


tatoes, 
side. 
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1920 over 1915 was only 90 per cent, 
In Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Virginia, Arkan. 
sas, North Carolina and South Caro. 
lina, land advanced more rapidly from 
1915 to 1920 than in Iowa. In dollars 
per acre the advance in these states 
was not as high as in Iowa, but on a 
percentage basis the advance was con 
siderably greater. Or, in other words, 
a million dollars invested in farm land 
in the cotton states of the south in 
1915 would now show a greater profit 
than the same sum invested in the 
corn land of Iowa. 

Iowa may have been guilty of ad. 
vancing her farm land prices too rap. 
idly, but she is not alone in this mat 
ter, for the cotton states of the south 
are even more serious offenders. 





Interesting 

Our readers will remember that we 
called attention not long since to the 
great display advertisements put out in 
the city papers by the government, of. 
fering for sale some millions of pounds 
of canned meats, the purpose an- 
nounced by the government being “tg 
reduce the high cost of living.” 

It is not so generally known that at 
the very time the government was put- 
ting out these advertisements it was 
quietly inviting the canners to make 
bids on supplies for the army. 





Storing Cabbage 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“We would like to know what is the 
most practical way of storing cabbage 
I have always kept it in the cellar, but 
it does not seem to keep very long 
there.” 

Cabbage oftentimes seems to keep 
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Storing Vegetables for Winter 


with 


severe 


manure or corn 
winter weather 
top ol the 


dirt, and finally 
stover as the 


comes on. Leading to the 


pit there should be a straw-filled open 
ing which may be left open in mode 

ate weather and closed in very cold 
weather. Pits are. satisfactory for 


holding vegetables or apples over until 
pring, but 
factory for vegetables or apples which 
are to be used during the winter 
Farmers’ bulletin 879, which may be 


early are not very satis 


had free on application to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
gives some further suggestions on the 


home storage of vegetabies and fruit. 


Is Wild Parsnip Poisonous? 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Is the wild 
Have the wild 


poisonous? 


originated 


parsnip 
parsnips 


from the tame ones which we plant?” 

Tame parsnips occasionally run 
wild, and when they do so are com 
monly supposed to be poisonous Dr. 


Pammell, of the 
tion, however, has 
are poisonous 


Iowa experiment sta- 
proved that they 


not There are some 


other parsnip-like plants which grow | 


wild in wet places which are decidedly 
poisonous. 


Farm Land Boom in the South 


Most people think that Iowa has had 
a greater farm land boom than any 
other state. This is a mistake. Ona 
percentage basis, farm land in several 
of the southern has increased 
much more than in Iowa. In Georgia, 
for instance, in 1920, farm 
selling 130 per 


states 





land was | 
cent higher than in | 


1915, whereas in lowa the advance in 


better in pits in the field than in the 
cellar. Cabbage should be harvested 
after there has been a good frost, but 
before there has been any severe 
freezing weather. Pull the heads up 
break off any dead or dis 
eased leaves, and put the heads in the 
pit roots up. Put a second layer of 
cabbage over the first layer. Then as 
cold weather comes on, put a layer of 
earth and then some straw and some 
more earth, and finally a layer of 
manure. 


by the roots, 


Farm Land Values in Iowa 


Our Iowa readers will be especially 
interested in bulletin 874 of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
which has just been published. The 
forty-five pages of this bulletin give in 
more complete form than is avai 
anywhere else the history of the lowa 
land boom of 1919. The bulletin leaves 
the impression that farm land in lowa 
is now altogether too high. It is sug 
gested that high priced farm 
likely to result in a low standard of 
living and there should be something 
else beside farm land in which farm- 
ers could safely invest their surplus. 
While the writers of the bulletin do 
not make the statement, they evidently 
believe that wih conditions as they 
exist today farmers might very well 
invest their surplus in government 
bonds and high class railroad bonds 
rather than in Iowa farm land. 

There is a great variety of valu ible 
data in bulletin 874 on farm land val- 
ues in Iowa and we advise all our lowa 
readers to write to the United States 
Department of Agriculture for t's 
bulletin, 
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“Soon after I got my truck I made a big improvement by changing quickly to 


Goodyear Cord Tires. 


The pneumatics save time, 


fuel, repairs and 


shrinkage in livestock—they have increased my hauling radius by 35 miles and 
go anywhere on the farm. I figure the one truck equal to six teams on my place. 
Motorization offsets the labor shortage and pneumatics help the farmer to motor- 
ize properly.’’— Frank B. Williams, General Farmer, Cedar Bluffs, Nebraska 


ANY a resourceful farmer, like this one, 

now saves labor, time and money by doing 
his farm hauling and market hauling on Good- 
year Cord Tires. 
He hauls steadily through plowed fields, barn- 
yard mud, sand trails and melting snow because 
these tractive pneumatics grip firmly as they go. 
He hauls eggs, fresh vegetables, delicate fruit and 
shrinkable livestock with utmost safety because 


these are cushioned properly on the big Good- 
year Cord Tires. 


He hauls quickly to pumping, grinding, shelling, 








harvesting and wood-cutting machinery because 
of the easy-rolling qualities of these helpful 
pneumatics. 


Developed with the manufacturing care that 
protects our good name, the hardy strength of 
their Goodyear construction is repeatedly ex- 
pressed in mileages of exceptional length. 


Detailed information, concerning pneumatic- 
tired farm trucks and general farm motorization, 
will be sent promptly on request by The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, 
or Los Angeles, California. 











CORD THREES 
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T li p ur, nt The Barns at Ballindallock 

odd horses coneeniraten at the draw aaa under easy, quick 

control of « ope ee (“5 To aa aay st plow), va 

Ton"—60 40 H P., ow). “Pow r to leave dee ep, even furrows ») > 1 mo 

a ey ene hapelelpa t tegos obeo r ek Portlethen and Ballindalloch = 

the mellowest seed bal No slipping and no fuel waste. No : (y 

packing so cannot injure any soil. | By E. T. LEAVITT 

Hoit patented steel tracks—heat tre ated for long service by our A few minutes’ ride from Aberdeen worthy of such a herd. 17 e . 

own pr »cess—have carried business farmers and road makers along the shore of the North Sea lies | fences and the home and bar silt Ro 

through season after season of hard work. | the farm of Robert W. Walker, on | of granite gave a look of solidari Fs firs 

The "Cater, villar” will fit every power job on your farm—belt, field which is the oldest existing herd of | the place that can not be secured with SI 

and road and turn you a real profit by year ’round service Aberdeen Angus. The present Mr. |’ frame construction. aga 

and satisfaction. Walker’s grandfather began breeding | Along the picturesque bank the the 

re in 1826 and is the ninthegeneration at | Spey river, about eighty mil th- 

The Holt Manufacturing Co. Inc. Portlethen. Fox Maule, said to be one west of Aberdeen, is the great estate, rp 

of the best early Angus bulls in Scot- | Ballindalloch, of Sir George Pher- 

Stockton, Cal Peoria, Illinois Wichita, Kan Spokane, Wash. land, was bred here. At the Highland son Grant, the grandson of the man the 

Show in 1858, the herd had reached | by the same name who developed, ac. SOI 

such size and had enough quality for | cording to many, the greatest herd of pul 

Mr. Walker to exhibit in the extra | Aberdeen Angus in Scotland, e th ave 

class a lot of ten cows, which was con- | Tillyfour dispersion in 1880. After his ket 

sidered so remarkable at that time that | death, Sir John continued to devel bu ; 

REG. U.S. PAT OFF he was awarded a medal the herd and it is now at a high state : 


It is said that in the early days, of excellence. 
while McCombie used to get the most Comparatively little of this estate is 
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® Ht ii rt of the prizes in the female classes, under cultivation, being in timber and that 
rt srorah most of the ribbons in the male classes | mcorland. Near the home castle is ml 
Minn, Road Equip Co went to Walker. In 1866 Lady Ida was | Home Farm, about 500 acres, on which 1 
calved here. She is regarded as the a breeding herd of sixty animals is the 
foundation cow of the Blackbird fam- kept. There is about the same num- 
ily thru her daughter, Blackbird of | ber kept on another farm. A. Mr. John Bre 
ig ean | Corskie. Living nineteen years, she Grant, who has been with the herd for iS W 
ae = ° was the dam of fifteen calves, nearly twenty-five years, either as | n vare 
won ae PORTS il Saad Sak = all being prize winners. or Manager, gave me a co | 
Ask any nie aler—or he us = Te Mr. Walker was not at the farm, but | come. We first looked at Jo their 01 
ok ‘Caterpillar’ Tractor Performance’’ the old herdsman, who had been with | two-year-old bull, a growth y pri 
= | the herd thirty-three years and who I | individual, and believed to | f reg 
found out in the field cutting h vith their great coming sires He t, COM 
the seythe, showed me the farm and | a family developed on this f i un 
ies herd. | a remarkable breeding cov f * 
} Down in the pastures by the sea was | name purchased of McComt 67 " 
| the herd of about sixty head. The fa- | for $350. on 
vorite eemed to be Ericas, Black- | Kloris, an Erica three-ye 
birds, Annuitys, Brunilde id Rutl pied the next stall. He w t ©CO 
Three of the cows attracted 1 atten- ; the Highland last year. TI 1 steel 
tion at once. One with an especially bull, Evilesco of Ballindal fitte 
fine feminine head and yet a beefy | with the other herd. Hi in D 
| body conformation was Portlethen y Junior Eric, out of Evilensa 
| Lucy, whose bull calf sold for $14,400 | sor, and isa line bred bull. T 
| last year Another outstanding be- | bull calves sold last spring at ) 
| cause of her fleshing was the nine- each. Eight calves sold last yea in 
year-old cow, Miss Burgess, considered average of $4,800. The Eric d 
a foundation cow of a family by that high among the favorite famil \ 
Protect name which the herdsman told me was Sir George bought the first Erica from be 
Your Profits | very popular at the present time. Her | Lord Southesk in 1857 for about $250 Deal 
4 : 5 calf last year sold for $6,400. Another | Her sire was the famous Cupbearer, ie 
old cow was Jens 16th, a twelve-year- the sire of more prize winners than K , 
If Your Hogs PREVENT BLACKLEG LOSSES old Japonica, and considered a founda- | any bull of the breed. rane 
tion cow of the Jens tribe. Probably the most famous bull used ; 
e by using Dntin Matimaiadd 0 atc wees, > a se : Sint $6 zed 
Mulben Enthusiast, a six-year-old | here was Trojan, altho Mr. G a 
Should Die— Scientifically Prepared Vaccines bull of Erica breeding, a prize winner | gards Prince Ito the greatest bull they sant 
are you protected against loss? Can Z at former shows, looked like a sire | ever had. One of their greatest show rn 
Tapio PR Rh Blackleg Vaccine cod 
~ for = hogs. Only about one —_— e with 
ada r ho uarantees you mone r ™ 
al or le (Blacklegoids) m 
4; in 1 proposition. The reliable blackleg vaccine | lie of “ 
1. Free Vaccination a n thej 
2. Wormin Bi kl A amou 
3. Other Medical Treatment ac eg ggressin & Vator 
4. Insurance—all for the One (GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) feed 
Price. A natural aggressin. othe: 
Ours is a reliable company, havi +4 mate) 
an authorized santadieoibon —_ Blackleg Filtrate the 
than $1,000,000.00. The strict laws of It 
Nebraska and the am age ye of = aes (GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE ) how | 
go gee th An aggressin made from cultures. tione 
Write for detailed information. 500 
WRITE FOR FREE INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLETS ON a 
American Live Stock Insurance Company BLACKLEG AND ITS PREVENTION. 70mm 
Home Office, Dept. C, Omaha, Neb. inves} 
References: Omaha National Bank, Dun Animal Industry Department of elevat 
and Bradstreet. tion 
PARKE, DAVIS & co. elevas 
iy ETROIT, MICH. Deale 
Hay and Straw For Sale ” ry this p 
L. E. GK AHAN, Bonair. Iowa A te 
When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. Evilesco of Ballindallock. Two of His Bull Calves Sold for 23,400 Guineas 
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_ of Baads at the centenary High- ould you use 3d hours 
lal ow in 1884 after the latter had | 
gol iconquered for five years. 

W re not able to secure as good 
bu! m other herds as we are able more a day? 
t ourselves, so we have resorted 
ti tain amount of close breeding 
n erd, all of them nearly being : 
bine ed,” said Mr. Grant. “I believe —rteresendpt 
the ok for the breeding business farm took abou 
The export de- around my ay y before I 





- exceptionally good. 


good and that is what we must | three hours 4 
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P py hands you ae 
Sni-A-Bar Farm Demonstration the farm ve dary — tis lettet 
2.0 
Results of the first seven years of . or interest ot 


-year demonstration on the 
f using pure-bred sires on com- 
»ws in grading up a beef herd 
will be exhibited at Sni-A-Bar Farms, 
Grain Valley, Missouri, Friday, Octo- 


ber h. The exhibition will be the 


second day of a two-day event. The 
first y, October 14th, the American 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association will 
again have its annual outdoor show at 
the farms, the second ever held in 
America 

The breeding-up demonstration is 
the result of the theory of W. R. Nel- 
son. who established the farms for the 
purp that any farmer could, under 
average farm conditions, produce mar- 
ket-topping steers by using pure-bred 


bull \Mir. Nelson set the fifth cross 

] dea of the practical beef ani- 

| to insure continuance of the 

demonstration he provided in his will 

that t farm should be used thirty 
years for that purpose. 

The demonstration has now reached 
the third cross, and this year the ar- 
‘ it of the pens will 
gre vy to visitors how the theory 
s working out. There will be thirteen 
vard ontaining some of the original 
on n red cows with which the dem- 


show pro- | 








both | 


onstration was started in 1913, 

pring and with calves at side, the | 
regist d bulls in service with these | 
COW t cross cows with calves; 
first cond and third cross heifer 


calve half-fat yearling steers of the 
first and second crosses; fat yearling 
ster the first and second crosses; 
fat t ear-old steers of the first and 
econd crosses, and individual show 


steers of the first and second crosses 
fitted for the International at Chicago 
in December. 





Buying Agency for Farm 
Elevators 


\ purchasing company for the mem- 


be evators of the Farmers ’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association of ITlinois will 
soon be organized, as a result of the 


of officers and directors of the 
issociation at a special meeting re- 
The company will be capital- 
zed at $100,000 under the codperative 
of the state. Pividends will be 
paid at from 8 to 10 per cent, with any 
surplus pro-rated to the elevators ac- 
cording to the business they have done 


with the company during the year. 
There are 574 farmers’ elevators in 
lllinois, and it is estimated that many 
of these purchase staple articles for 
their members during the year to the 
amount of $40,000. Most of the ele- 


vators handle coal, binding twine, mill- 
feed. fence posts, salt, fertilizers and 
other staple articles of this type. All 
material of this sort will be handled by 


the purchasing company. 

It } not been announced as yet 
How the capital stock is to be appor- 
sane ed among the various elevators. If 
0 elevators could be persuaded to 
Join the company, it would mean an 
Mvestment of only $200 apiece for the 
elevator It will be, of course, a ques- 
tion to whether all the member 
abl ‘tors of the Farmers’ and Grain 
i 's’ Association will join in with 

8 plan. 


A temporary board of directors was 







Sarule we farmers don’t give 
much thought to the value 
of our time. But we sud- 

denly realize that time is worth 

money, when milking the cows or 
mixing the feed keeps us from bigger 
iobs, out in the fields. 

“Last year I made up my mind 
that I would look for a farm plant 
with power enough to do real work. 
The one I picked was the Western 
Electric Power and Light Outfit, 
and please notice that putting the 
word Power first in the name 
describes the outfit very well. 
It is powerful. But I’m not going 
to praise it up to the skies. I just 
want to describe this outfit and the 







The Western 
Electric Vac- 
uum Sweeper 
cleans your 
house quickly 
and easily. 





Power & Light 


Makes the Battery last longer 


Western Electric distributors in your neighborhood: 


C. W. Thompson, Mattoon, /Il. 


Edwards-King Electric Go., Des Moines, lowa 
Cole & Sweetman Electric Co., Waterloo, Jowa 
Jeffrey Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


For territory still available write to Western Electric Co., Omaha. 


A Western Electric larip post outside 
means an up-to-date farmer inside. 


work it is doing for me, and let 
you judge whether it would suit 
your needs too. 


The battery lasts longer 

“It is the ‘tapering charge’ that 
makestheWestern 
Electric battery 
last so long. The 
charge doesn’t 
strain the bat- 
teries, because as 
they fill, the cur- 
rent gradually 
slacks up by it- 
self. These bat- 
teries are power- 
fultoo. Theycan ~-¢ 
run my portable 
motor for hours and hours on a 
single charge. Or they can operate 
ten electric lamps for thirteen and 
a half hours. 

“Then there is the generator, 
built for endurance and hard work. 
In fact, it will run such a combina- 
tion as an electriciron,twenty lamps 
and a one-sixth horsepower motor 
just as long as you keep it going. 

“With the batteries and the gen- 
erator working together, you just 
add the capacity of both. That ex- 


socket 


plains how I can use electricity to 


milk the cows, separate the cream, 





WF6. 


Just connect this 
portable motor to 
any electric lamp 





Write to the nearest 
Western Electric dis- 
tributor for booklet 









churn the butter, turn the grind- 
Stone and pump water. 


The powerful engine is a 
big help 

“The Western Electric Outfit 
has an extra size 
engine, with a 
pulley all ready 
to be hitched upto 
a lot of the machin- 
ery I used toturn 
by hand. So taken 
all in all, you can 
see how I save 
at least three 
hours a day for 
work in the field. 
And in these 
times when farm-hands are go 
few and far between, it is mighty 
important to have this dependable 
help that my electric power outfit 
furnishes.” 







A farmhand you 
can always de- 
pend on—H estern 
Electric Power 
and Light 






















named to take charge of the organiza- 
tion work of the purchasing company. 


They are John Miller, of Galva; Law- 
rence Farlow, of Bloomington; J. A. 
Surface, of Mason City; Fred A. 


Mudge, of Peru, and R. B. Orendorff, 
of Delavan. 


crop at present prices or shall we hold 
it for higher prices?” 








Corn Price Outlook 


An Towa correspondent writes: 


“Shall we contract to sell our corn 





The corn crop this year while slight- 


ly below normal in Illinois and only 
slightly 
per cent 
as a whole. 
crop this year, 


above norma! in Iowa, is 12 
above normal for the country 
The unusually large corn 
following on a moder- 


ately large corn crop last year, is 
enough to break prices very consider- 
ably. There are reports here and 


there over the corn belt that new crop 
corn is being contracted on a basis of 
80 to 90 cents a bushel foi 
delivery at the 
There 
might go even a little 
everything considered it 


December 
nearest elevator. 
possibility that prices 
lower yet, but 
prob- 


is a bare 


seems 





able that corn is now not very far from 
bottom and that next May corn will 
sell for somewhat better than 90 cents 
a bushel on the farm. Unquestionably 
the corn situation at present is very 
weak, not only on account of the large 
crop, but also because of a curtailed 
demand on account of the reduction in 
numbers of hogs and feeding cattle. 
The strong point about the corn situa- 
tion is that corn is selling below @ 
parity with wheat. To us there would 
not seem to be any particular induce- 
ment to take action on corn at the 
present time 
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Satistaction 


Stock raisers who use O. K. Sanitary, 
Non-Freezable Stock Waterers heartily en- 
dorse them because they give a lifetime of 


sati lac tory sery it Ce. 
Thev make live stock thrive because they 
lean water—at just 


always get pure, cl 
the right temperature—all year 'round. 


Sanitary-Non-Freezable 


Stock Waterers 


profits because the pure, cle: in 














water tempts animals to drink often, and they put 

J a - 
on weight faster. Phe cows will give more mill 
every head of stock on your farm will be great a 

Bon ! ; 

benefited. The O. Kk. trade-mark is your assurance . 
of the highest quality—the utmost satisfaction. CjEguipment 
Look for it when buying Stock Waterers, Hog j Used onthisFarm 


Feeders, Poultry Waterers, Hog House Windows, 
Cupolas, Etc. 
Vrite for the O. K. Catalog. It fully descri 
O. K. Quality Products Thousands of stock 
raisers have taken their first steps toward bigger 
profits by reading it. 


Phillip Bernard Company 
2312 Floyd Ave., 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

Shipments made from 


Sioux City, a 
Peoria, Ill. 
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Storm Sash Saune 











































l/, of Your Coal! 


Coal will be scarce this winter and 
costly! You can do with one-third less if 
you put up storm doors and windows. Shut out cold 
drafts and prevent loss of heat. Easy control of 
ventilation when you want fresh air. Fuel saving 
the first two winters wil’ more than pay the cost of 
your storm sash. 


Gordon-Van Tine 
Guaranteed Storm Sash 

All our storm sash and doors are strongly made 
6fhighgradematerials. Fitted and made upat factory 
—sold to you at wholesale. All sizes. 

Price on your job quoted free. Measure your 
windows and doors, send us list, and we will estimate 
cost for you. Write today! Also ask for our Free 
Book showing 5,000 bargains in building material. 


Gordon-VantTine Co. 
Satisfaction Guerenteed or Stoney Back 
7251 Gordon Street Davenport, lowa 





























J. J. KOVAR, 





{ ]} Harrow Cart 
tj Corn Cultivator 


Kame -.... 
Town. -.... 


State 





Owatonna, Minn. 


Please send catalog and prices of 


your 
{ ] Quack Grass Destroyer 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Walla aces” 


FARMERS 


foul growths. 
can put your spare time to working the pest. 


wheels with three and one-half 
inch face, 36 inches high. It fs 
made to give the rider comfort. 

Mall this coupon for fur- 
ther information. 
Your questions 
shall be an- 












* Farmer. 





The fall of the year is the time to M&ll quack grass and other 
Your ground fs in a more dry condition and you 


The Mowar Quack Grass Killer and land cultivator will do 
your work as it is doing for over fifty thousand other farmers. 
Kovar Harrow Cart has draw-bar guiding axle, dust proof 
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Get Ready for the Fur Seas son 


By GEORGE J. THIESSEN 


The next fur season is but a few 
weeks away. Right now is the time 
to make preparations for it. This does 
not mean that traps should be set, for 
early-caught hides have little value. 
There is no sense in catching 30-cent 
mink when later the same skins would 
be worth four or five dollars—maybe 
more. It takes just as much time and 
labor to get an inferior fur as a good 
one. sesides, the laws in most states 
protect the animals during certain 
seasons and violations are severely 
dealt with by officers who are on the 
alert to protect the game. It is a good 
idea in case you are not sure about 
the statutes to write the game warden 
at your state capital for information 
It will be furnished free. 

Notwithstanding the fact that we can 
not make sets profitably at the present 
time, there is much we can do to help 
increase our catches later. First of 
all, we must pick out the grounds 
early. When we hate but a portion of 
a day to devote to trapping, we must 
have our line convenient; that is, as 
close to home as possible. Strange as 
it may seem, most beginners imagine 
that there is more fur in distant places 
than near That is not always the 
case. And even were this true, had we 
but a limited time for the line, we 
could not afford to spend most of it 
traveling back and forth from 
rather than giving them attention. Of 
course, if a bicycle, auto, horse or 
some other method of conveyance can 
be employed, distance is not so impor- 
tant But when we have to walk— 
most trappers do—we must give the 
matter careful consideration. 

Fur-bearers are most active during 


sets 


late summer and early fall. At this 
season they are looking about their 
feed for winter and the quarters they 


Naturally, signs are 
later when the 


will occupy soon. 
easy to discover, but 
animals do not move about much, the 
tracks, dens and runways are hard to 
find It can be therefore, that 
the one who discovers the 
sets early has a decided advantage 
over the others who wait until the 
last minute and then trust to luck 


seen, 


spots for 


Those who have taken fur before 
usually have some traps on hand 
These ought to be gone over carefully. 


Make sure that each is strong enough 
to hold the game you are after In 
are not, better discard rather 
than take chances of losing valuable 
pelts. 

New traps ought to be examined just 
as thoroly. Test these by setting and 
snapping. Employ a smooth round 
stick wrapped with cloth for the lat- 
ter. Do not permit the jaws to come 
together empty, as they are liable to 
break. In going over the outfit, notice 
the actions particularly. Should any 
trap spring too hard, bend the trigger 
a little or file it. On the other hand, 
if any go off too easily, bend the metal 
holding the trigger slightly toward the 
pan. You can tell without much trou- 
ble when the right adjustment has 
been secured. 

Bright traps ought never 
on the line. Rust them first. Some use 
salt-water for the purpose, altho this 
is generally unnecessary. Simply hang 
the outfit outdoors for a number of 


case any 


to be put 


days. After rusting, one may dye the 
“bunch” by making a “paint” of wal- 
nut husks and water, that is, boiling 


the shells in water. Other trappers 
prefer to wire their traps together and 
bury for a week or so in slimy mud. 
This gives a dead black color, making 
concealment easy. 

Pelt hunters must know the habits 
of the animals they would take. Time 
spent in study pays big returns. Do 
not neglect any chance to find out all 
you can about the animals, how they 
live, what they eat, the spots they fre- 
quent—and a thousand and one things 
that can be had from careful observa- 
tion. 

To assist those who have never be- 
fore trapped, a few hints will be given 











as to likely places where fur-bearere 
can be found. It must always be borne 
in mind that the smaller prefe; + 
low territory, that is, gullies 

and similar places, rather t} 
hills. The reason for this is 
Concealment is easier. Neve 

each animal has a preferen: 

dens and runways. The follow 

give an idea to the pelt hunt 
looking for signs: 

Skunk—This animal lik 
patches, rough ground with t 
dergrowth. Rocks hold a pex 
cination for it also. The sku 
little fear of man, ofté 
ing burrows under dwelling 
sheds and similar places. Do 1 
look abandoned cellars nor o) 

Often good catches can _ be 
such places 

Civet Cat—Generally spea 
habits of this animal are simi! 
skunk. In addition, we often fi: t 
dried up drains, under 
around stone piles and _ in lay 
places. 

Mink—This fur-bearer pref the 
tiny creeks rather than 
The reason is obvious—overgrow 
banks furnish concealment f 1 
traveling and also hide the de: ind 
runways. Further, the small, shallow 
pools contain fish, snails r 
food easy to get. Do not und tand 
by this that catches can not be made 
on rivers and lakes. But as a: t 
meandering creeks will offer the best 
opportunities. Marshes and swamps, 
old bridges, slides around root of 
trees overhanging the water, must not 
be passed by, either. Flowing tiles 
also offer good places for trap 

Raccoon—The ’coon likes wos ind 


e 


to have 


roots 


oper Vater 


and they 


water. Swamps and marshes furnish 
good places for fur. Signs can )- 
cated generally at the mouths of small 
streams, where the animals come in 
search of food. Look for tra 0 
sand and mud-bars. The fu irers 
often play along these. Ea the 
season sets may often be mad corn 


fields also. 

Opossum—Swamps-~ and ‘ 
deep-tangled growths, sup} good 
trapping for this animal . Cat 
usually numerous along smal 


since the animals travel these in their 
search for food. 

Wcasel—This animal may be found 
almost any place where there is an 
abundance of small game to be lled 
It shuns water as a rule. Weed patch: 
es, stone and log piles, etc., offer spots 


for sets. Tracks are often to be seen 
in plowed fields also. 

Muskrat—These fur-bearers are nev 
er found far from water. The muskrat 
likes shallow places, the swamps and 
marshes. Practically all streams offer 
trapping also. The muskrat is so well 
known and universally distributed that 
but few directions are necessary even 
to the beginner so far as finding it is 
concerned. 

With the ideas as to places where 
the various fur-bearers frequent, we 
may now go back to a discussion of 
when to get the fur. It has been point 
ed out that early trapping does not 
pay. renerally speaking, the season 
opens about November Ist, and closes 
about the last of March. We should 
aim, so far as possible, only to get 
the skins when they are of good 
ity. Therefore, it is necessary for us 
to know that the skunk and civet cat 
prime first, followed by the mink, 
weasel, oppossum and raccoon. Musk- 
rat is last; its pelt is best during ! 
winter and spring. Remember, [00, 
that animals which prime early in the 
fall shed soonest in the spring. When 
skunk and civet cat show signs of de 
teriorating, traps ought to be pulled 


up. Late caught “shedders” are worth 
but little and it does not pay t itch 
them. Give the animals a cha! to 
multiply by leaving them alone n 
they start to mate. This will insure 
you another fur crop later 

A word more: Get ali the informa 
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Hon you can about the fur market. It 
will be furnished free by any of the 
sers in Wallaces’ Farmer. Look 
dealers now. Write them a 

sking for price-lists, ete. With 

t hand, it will be an easy mat- 

nake shipments profitably when 

ch is ready. The pelt hunter 

ps often—as fast as the furs 
ady—usually makes the most 

from his line during the season. 





xe P 
Nimblewill 

souri correspondent sends us a 

f nimblewill and writes: 

t is this weed and how can we 

best of it? It seems to cause 





a 


= * . . 
ye bother in thin places in our 


Nimblewill, which is occasionally 
n for quack grass, is ordinarily 


weed only in moist or shady 
plac To get the best of it in alfalfa, 
t is ential to give a thoro disking 
ift every cutting. 
Using a Grain Drill to Distribute 
Fertilizer 
\ chigan correspondent writes: 
] ve a disk drill which I would 
like to use to distribute fertilizer. I 


m rmed, however, that the ferti- 
vill rust the machine. Is there 

d of fertilizer which I could use 

iid not hurt a disk grain drill. 


Th a force-feed drill, and I do not 
vant to damage it.” 

W ») not know of any kind of fer- 
lilizer that can be put thru a grain 


ithout having more or less of a 
or rusting effect. Probably 
respondent can reduce this ef- 


fect to the minimum if after he is thru 
t ting the fertilizer he takes 
great pains to clean out his drill very 
th If our correspondent is think- 
g ing fertilizer year after year, 
nd merely as an experiment, we 
1g f that he get a regular fertilizer 


In the long run, it will unques- 
ave him time and money to 


suying German Marks 


a correspondent writes: 

German mark a good buy at 
nt price? Can it be ordered 
bank?” 

erman mark in the middle of 
r was worth around 1.8 cents, 
red with the pre-war normal 
ents It to the 
int which it has ever reached 
at account may pos siblv be a 


is now close 


legitimate reasons 

n mark should be as low as 
or even lower. Germany 
times as much currency in 
n today as she had before the 
the United States has a 
than twice as much currency 
lation Germany has turned 
r money at such a rapid rate 
ecent months that the govern- 
inting offices haven't been able 


why 


ereas 
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The Cleveland Has Made Good 
Because It Is So Good 


Offered to the public with no weird claims, sold only 
for what it is, a better car of really unusual qualities, 
the Cleveland Six has won a place of marked distinction 
among light cars. 


In a year’s time this better 
car has gone into daily use in 
the hands of over fifteen thou- 
sand owners, and today the satis- 
faction of those owners, ex- 
pressed to their friends and neigh- 
bors, is multiplying Cleveland 


Featuring the Cleveland is the 
exclusive Cleveland motor, the 


Touring Car (Five Passengers) $1435 
Sedan (Five Passengers) 


There are Cleveland Six dealers in more than 2000 cities and towns. 
where you live or nearby. Arrange to see the Cleveland. Catalogue mailed on request. 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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and it has been 
to call on private plants to 


to handle the business, 
necessary 


print the paper money. As long 
Germany has’ thirty times as much 
currency in circulation as before the 


war, whereas the United States has 
less than twice much, and as long 
as Germany is increasing her output 


of paper money instead of reducing it, 
it would seem proper that the true 
value of the German marth hould be 


somewhere around 1.6 cents 

After the 
ted States currency 
ish, German 
considerably 
mal, and 
normal for more than ten year Du 
ing this period the United 
States was busy developing the great 
Mississippi valley, and millions of im- 
migrants were coming into the United 


Civil wa the value of Uni- 


in relation to Brit- 
and French currency 
the 


remained below 


Was 


below pre-war nor 


the 


ten-year 


States Finally, by 1878, the United 
States had grown to the point where 
she was as big as her currency. How 





ever, with everything in hei 


pre-war | 


favor, it { 








most advanced design of the 
over-head valve type, quiet, flex- 
ible and alive with power. Long 
underslung springs, positive 
brakes and ease of control are 
features of the sturdy chassis 
upon which are mounted four 
handsome, dignified and splen- 
didly upholstered and finished 
styles of body. 

Roadster (Three Passengers) $1435 


$2445 Coupe (Four Passengers) $2345 
(Prices F. O. B. Cleveland) 


There is one 











ten years 


A OE TARE :Saee to do | Cost of Producing Crops in 1920 
this. The situation in Germany 1s far | : 
different. Germany has no unexploited Preliminary estimates indicate that 
territory to develop, unless she is akle | 4° ording to the ratio method the cost 
to exploit Russia under unusually fa- of crop production in 1920 will be 
vorable conditions On the conti ry ‘round $2.10 a bushel fe wheat, 90 
it the present time it would seem that cents a bushel for corn, 55 cents @ 
Germany, thru the loss of her colonies bushel for oats, and 30 cents a pound 
and the loss of territory both on the ; for cotton These are pric on the 
east and west, is in position to need farm in the late fall and winter. 
even less currency rather than more Present indications are tha heat this 
Of course the German people by strict winter will sell for slight bove cost 
economy after ten, twenty or thi of production, that corn ] ell for 
ty vears, be able to bring the German just about cost of producti that cot- 
mark back to a considerably higher ton will sell for slightl than cost 
value than it now ha There is al- of production ind that will sell 
most an equal chance, however, of the for considerably less thar t of pro- 
German mark becoming utterly worth- duction ost grain crop ive sold 
less considerabl bove ¢ t production 
We advise our readers to leave for since ‘the United State red the 
eign exchange alone, unless they wish war, in 1917. The present tuation is 
to approach the proposition in the not vet Oo ve eriou except inas- 
spirit of gambling It is possible for much as it dicates what may be hap- 
any bank to buy foreign exchange for | pening to us when Russia gets back 
its customers thru its New York cor- into the market with her vast surplus 


respondent. 


of agricultural products, 
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An Illinois correspondent asks us to 


republish a tanning recipe which he 


used several year ago with good re 
sults When our correspondent con 
Siders the time required, the patience | 


about 
ata 


find it 
tanning 


and the will 
as cheap to 
commercial 
clalty of this 


two hides to be tanned, 


expense, he 


have the done 


which makes 
With only 
one is hardly 
himself, 


it done at 


plant a spe- 


work one or 


Warranted in trying to do it 


especially when he can hire 


a smal! figure A satisfactory tan is 


seldom accomplished with the first at- 


tempt, and after one has experience 
there will be very limited use for it. If 
our correspondent does not have ac 
cess to a local firm that does this work, 
he might ship the hides to any of the 
firms that advertise in Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 

In preparing a hide for leather, the 


first step is to get rid of the hair. This 
is accomplished by soaking the hide in 
lime-water. Mak¢ e lime solution by 
adding a quart of unslacked lime or 
two quarts of hardwood ashes to five | 
gallons of soft water. Remove the hide 
as soon after the animal is dead as pos 
sible, and place it immediately in the 
lime solution. If the hide has become 
stiff, soak it in soft water until it is 
as soft and pliable as a green hide, be- 


fore putting it in the lime-water. When 
the hair begins to slip, scrape it off 
with the dull edge of a butcher knife, 
working toward the tail from the neck 
For smooth-grained leather, be careful 
not to break the thin, film-Jike mem 
brane just over the real skin. The hair 
will begin to slip within two or three | 
days after being put in the lime solu- | 
tion. After scraping off the hair, it is 


the hide well, to 


water 


important to rinse 
free it of the 
The 


ing toget 


lime 
tanning solution is made by boil- 
her a quart of soft soap and a 


cupful of fish oil, until the latter cuts 
the soap. To this mixture, add two | 
cups of coal oil, half a pint of alum, 
half a pint of arsenic, and six quarts 
of soft water. foil it for a few min 

utes, and let it cool down to a luke- | 
Warm temperature before immersing 


the hide Thi olution is for moder- 
ately heavy hides For lighter hides, 
Buch as from dogs, calves or colts, the | 
alum and arsenic are not needed, and 
Only half as much coal oil in two gal 
Jons of water is used 
A satisfactory way to m ier 
is to cut the hide into longs ) bout 
six inch W ( before tanning as 
they ar: sier to work than vhole 
hide Immerse these in the lution at 
@ temperature of about 90 degre and 
eep the solution in a warm room, pref 
erably behind the kitchen stove or be 


side the in the basement. Ev 
ery two or thre 
Femoved, washed in soapy water, and 
@tretched until nearly dry A conve 
Mient way to stretch is tor two men to 
pull the pieces around a post, and work 
until each piece is about dry If on 
@rying the hide becomes stiff, it has 
mot cured enough, and must be placed 
back in the tanning solution, which 
Should be warmed to about 90 degrees 
Do not have it much warmer, as leath- 
@r burns easily. From ten days to two 
weeks will be necessary for curing. | 
The tanning must be kept up until the 
hide or leather is soft and pliable. If 
light strikes clear thru it when a small 
strip is held up, it has cured enough, 
but if it shows light spots it must be 
cured some more 

Tanned hides should receive a treat- 
Ment by working into them neatsfoot 
oil until the leather is soft and pliable 
Heavy hides may be a little stiff after 
tanning, but may be softened by rub- 
bing in the oil—which, by the way, has 
Just as beneficial an effect on farm 
harness. 

The bark method of tanning is ef- 
fective, and makes a high quality of 
leather, but it takes longer. A peck of | 
the inner bark of the oak, willow, 

hemlock or chestnut is cut up and’ add- 


furnace 


days the strips are 


7” : a . | 
Tanning Hides and Furs 
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TEXACO TRACTOR OIL * 


THUBAN COMPOUND * 


HARVESTER OIL * 


AXLE GREASE 
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MOTOR OIL 


There is nothing that takes the 
joy out of motoring as quickly 
as an engine that overheats— 
and then knocks and sputters. 
Improper lubrication may re- 
sult in these symptoms, in 
they indicate that a 


hard sticky carbon is interfer- 
ing with correct firing. 

Vith the prope r grad le of Tex. 
aco Moror Ou. in the crank 
case and the proper fuel mix- 
ture, most of your motor trou- 
b! 5 ill vanish. Your moto 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, Petroleum and Its Products 


General Offices: Houston, Texas. 


2 fe ing 


m2. 


, C 
won’t balk because Texaco ~~ 


Moror Ol won’t form hard 
destructive carbon. 

It is a carefully manufactured, 
clean oil with splendid lubricat- 
ing body that effectively holds 
compression. Texaco Moror 
Olt is made in 
grades,—a 


four 
range that 
will adequately meet the needs 
of any kind of motor. You may 
know that you are getting Tex- 


aco Moror Or by the Red 


Star and Green T onevery can. 


Offices in Principal Cities. 


aS) 
























“There is a Texaco Lubricant for Every Purpose” 











ed to about thr gallo of boiling Dry kins must be soaked until they 
oft water Allow tl to steep In @ | are soft. The fur side should be salted 
eT oe - ree Baty pe spt a little before being put in the water. 
the bark For le leather, place the 
pieces in flat-v between lavers of | Green skins need soaking for only a 
bark Occasional re-heatings of the | few hours. After the skins are perfectly 
solution are necessary, and fresh bark | soft and pliable, they should be spread 
must be added from time to time. This out on a board and all the flesh re- S 
process makes excellent leather for | moved. After this they are ready for AWS Woon | “AST 
either soles or harness | the tanning liquid. The skins are then 
In tanning fur hides, we repeat the | put in the tanning liquid and left for | Does the Work of Ten Men — =; Cost 
following paragraphs, published in about an hour, after which they are | This one-man cross-cut saw outfit run 


Wallaces’ Farmer a year or two ago: 

For home tanning, the following for- 
mula has been recommended for any 
fur skins. It consists of six pounds of 
salt, eight ounces of saltpeter and four 
ounces of borax. These are powdered 
up quite finely and put in sixteen 
quarts of tepid soft water. The water 
should be stirred until all of the ingre- 
dients are dissolved. The mixture is 
then put into a barrel, and is diluted 
by adding sixteen quarts of sour but- 
termilk. After it has been stirred thor- 
oly, thirty-two ounces of sulphuric acid 
are added. Care must be taken to stir 
the mixture while the acid is being 
poured in. The mixture will probably 
cost around 50 or 75 cents, and if more 
or less of it is made, the same propor- 
tions should be used. If the sour but- 
termilk is not available, skim-milk or 
sweet milk may be used instead, ex- 
cept that twice the quantity will be 
necessary. The solution will keep for 
a long time, and may be used for all 
fur skins. 





pulled out and hung over a barrel for 
a short time, to drain. Following this, 
they are put back into the liquid for an 
hour and hung up to drain again, and 
then put back. The process is repeated 
until the hide is tanned. The number 
of soakings required depends upon the 
hide or skin being tanned, but nearly 
all hides will tan with from three to 
seven soakings. During the process, 


the hides should be pulled and 
stretched, to help out the tanning. 
After the hides are tanned, wash 


them in a suds made of eight gallons 
of water and two ounces of soda. Both 
the fur and skin sides should be rubbed 
with the soap and then scrubbed. It is 
important to rinse out all the soap. 
Before being hung up to dry, a little 
kerosene may be rubbed on the skin 
side. During the drying process, it is 
very important to pull and stretch the 
hides at frequent intervals. Otherwise, 
they will be hard and stiff. The work- 
ing process can be done by pulling or 
stretching the hides around a post. 





by gasoline engine cuts 15 to 35 cords of wood 8 


day—fells trees—makes ties—runs machiney. One 
man or a boy can handle it, Easy to operate, easy 
tomove. Engine can be used for other farm work 


when not sawing for yourself or neighbors 


PHILLIPS ONE-MAN DRAG SAW 


Fast money-maker and big labor saver. Work any- 
wherein any weather. Simply send name~ «4 post 
card will do—for free folder and special) prices 
PHILLIPS DRAG SAW MFG. C0. 
870 Phillips Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 








45 Wears on the Line 


Come to Headquarters for 


Cotton Seed Meal 


OWL DOVE BAR-Z JAY 
Brand Brand Brand Brand 


F. W. BRODE & CO. 


Established 1875 
Incorporated 1915 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Branches: Dallas, Atlanta, Chicage 
Our Brand on the Tag Means Quality 
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Resoiling Poor Land 






By H. W. WARNER 





ne of them call me a crank, and Mr. Shedenhelm maintains that “re- 
they're right, but even a crank | soiling” can be done at a good margin 
Cs ) a few good turns,” said Mr. R. | of profit and quotes figures to show 
SI nhelm, of Grinnell, Iowa, in com- | that by the use of proper machinery 
. on his experiences with “re- | soil can be moved at a very nominal 
si And he firmly believes that | cost. The machine which he has used 
he jing a good turn for the farmer | in his demonstrations is a self-loading 
bs cating and demonstrating what | and self-unloading outfit which he has 
; lone to reclaim poor and infer- | invented and patented, and which can 
tile ; by “resoiling” with rich and | be operated either by tractor or horse 
soil. power. 
erm “resoiling” is not a com- In numerous tests and demonstra 
sand the practice, as discussed | tions he has shown that crop yields 
not one of the ordinary farm | may be increased by “resoiling’” and 
pt + belt soils. In the | cites one instance where its effect 
der countries, particularly in the | jg still noticeable after more than 
0 the rich bottom soils and mud | twenty years. The writer had the op- 
from the streams have been returned | portunity to visit one place where an 
to farm land for centuries. In the | unproductive spot had been “resoiled” 
deposition of soil on the stream bot- |. with the soil removed in the digging 
Bo nde } » 7 rarft , Ta ay . . 
tom lands at time of overflow we have | of a shallow drainage ditch. Oats on 
an example of “resoiling” by natural | this land were at least 50 per cent 
gel As advoc ated and practiced | heavier and better developed than 
by Shedenhelm, “resoiling” is the | those on the adjoining land. 
reclamation of unproductive land by | ta et oe : : 
: : : A glen Resoiling” is entirely sound in the- 
covering it with a layer of soil from | ; : ‘ 
; , ory but the economy of the practice is 
nearby productive land. Its main | : ; é 
i ..2 - to be questioned except under the most 
plication*is found in the use of the deep, | ie Scheel igang sty a ay 
4 notthte Sek eadl ee the apaded favorable conditions for moving soil, 
1! DO , “| 3 > ° ° 
a? : 5 and on very high priced land. To cov- 


and thin hillsides and points. 


In any section or district, where the 
soil washes to any great extent, there 
are found “thin spots,” 
lay points,” or whatever they may 
Years of soil wash- 

soil, 
lower 
The soil thus removed 
has been largely deposited in the low 
and on the stream bottom lands. 
it has 
depth of several feet and its return to 
the uplands is to be recommended if it 


ol 


be called locally. 
have 
leaving the 

a exposed. 


ing 


strat 


place 
Here 


removed the surface 
productive 


less 


accumulated often to 


can profitably be done. 


“thin points,” 


er an acre to the depth of one inch re- 
quires the moving of about 150 tons 
of soil which will necessarily involve 
considerable expense. The distance to 
be hauled, the cost of power and labor, 
and the value of the land must deter- 
mine whether the corn belt farmer 
can profitably reclaim his thin, eroded, 
and unproductive soils in this way. 

The usual farm method of reclaiming 
such soils is: 

1. Thoro drainage, if not naturally 
well drained. 

2. Deep tillage. 








3. Heavy applications of farm man- | which | 
ure. 
4. Use of lime, if soil is acid 
5. Plowing under crop, 
sweet clover. 


were 


ception ot! 





This method is practical and effect now get ground rox phosphate, how- 
ive and is to be recommended wher ever, and hav purchased twenty 
ever such soil conditions exist tons 56 to 60 per cent to try alongside 

saciid . waite torty tons of basic slag containing 38 

4 ° ; . . per cent of phosphates 

Scotch Agricultural Situation Quite a number of silos are going Wn 

In August } in Scotland now very one ot them 
To Wallaces’ Warmer: } = > I eres tw years past 
: é : larch 
We have not had a good season. We | ak , 
| We had it show in Aberdeen, 


had far too much wet in 


May, a cold, dr 


\pril and 
v, sunless month of 
June, considerable rains during July, 
but little sun, and low temperature. 
Crops are just about an average and 
with a fair amount of sun in August, 
there will be a fair amount of grain. 
Fat stock has been selling very dear 
since the control came off, really good 
cattle making $22 to$ 25 per 100 pounds 
live weight, large pigs $25 per 100 
pounds live weight lifted at the farm, 
and small pigs have been making 
much over this, up to $30 per 100 
pounds live weight. 
I farrowed six large white gilts and 
they have reared sixty-three pigs, an ! yje 
average of ten and a half, first litters. 


the Highlat 
the agricult 


have a grt 
see it from 


next spring 


I farrowed three large black gilts and | and unlearn the metric system three 
they reared twenty-four, an average of | times. There is something funny in 
eight, first litters. They are all on | the use of this system among farmers. 


white clover pasture with whole maize, 
fish meal, wheat offal and palm kernel 
and are doing well. I expect to sell 
one-half of them at the end of October | the 
averaging 180 pounds apiece The 
other half I will carry through the win- 
ter, putting the boar to the gilts in 
January. 

I have been reading some very inter- 
esting articles in some of your recent 
issues on rock phosphates and im- 
proving the soil. These go to confirm 
my own experience from experiments 


The metric 


give, 
old soil and 
that farmer 
they 
works all 

part with it 


have 
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was making with rock phos- 
to 1914 when the supplies 


phates prior 
toppe 


ing but acid 


d A model 
the model of my own, 
ural colle 


tracted a gt 


arrange for the 


JAMES CRUICKSHANK, 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland. 


rhe Metric System 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
What you said in regard to the met- 
system in a recent issue has inter- 
ested me very much. I had to learn 


system was introduced in 
Germany in 
now, fifty ve 
agricultural 
published in that country in book form 
beside 


found out 
right 


Washington, D. C. 






1, and we have had noth- 
} with the ex- 


isi gz since We can 


pnospnates 









































silo, 
was exhibited on 


concrete 


1] 


‘ ge stand, and at- 

eat deal of attention. J 
many people coming to 
all parts. I am trying to 


erection of another one 


L873, but even 
its introduction, 
which are 


=% 
1872 or 


ars afte 
calendars 


system, the 
grain measures. It seems 

ire Very conservative, If 
that something 
they do not want to 


the metric 


H. W. 
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Fall Painting 


costs less than spring 


There is at least one big 
reason why Fall painting will 
cost you Jess. Putting it off 
until next Spring, after your 
buildings have gone through 
another Winter’s wear means 
they will take more paint to 
paint them. That’s just the 
plainest kind of plain horse 
sense, 

Then another thing: next 
Spring you will be so rushed 
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Tee [ Owe Brorhers oapeny 
a" 513 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 
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with Spring work that you 
will put painting off until Falt 
—and so it goes on from bad 
to worse. 

Any way you figure it, you 


can save money by painting 
this Fall. And speaking of 
saving — send for circular 


called— “Figure Your Paint 
Costs with a Brush—Not a 
Pencil.” Remember that Lowe 
Brothers’ Paint is sold by the 
one best dealer in each town. 
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writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 

















You’re 
Not 

Going 
Back— 





home again this winter, are you? 


impossible. 


ful consideration, for upon it depends the 
of your family for many years. 


the best. Investigate the merits of 


SS, > 





—~— CHASER 


ture of 70 degrees, regardless of weather conditions. 


been developed during that period. 

















Y OU'’RE not going back to the discomforts of a stove heated 


have put up long enough with attempting to keep warm 
with stove heat in one or two rooms— you know it is next to 


But to make sure of comfort in every room of your home this 
winter requires action—immediate action. 
a furnace you are making an investment that requires care- 


Naturally, you will want to buy by comparison, so as to choose 


>CAM PBELL 


the furnace that is guaranteed to heat your entire home at an « 


Every Campbell furnace has 40 years of successful heating experience behind 
it. It embodies all the best features of steel furnace construction that have 





Surely not. You 


When you buy 


health and comfort 
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See, 


tempera- 












Gotothe Campbell dealer in your town and let | 
him explain every detail and give you an es- . 
timate of the cost of a complete installation. If | Campbell Heating Co., 
there is nota Campbell dealer in your town, 1333 Locust St., 
mail the coupon now for detailed information. | Des Moines, lowa. 
| Please send me full particulars as to 
how Campbell's Winter Chaser will 
= | serve me Dest, and tell me about your 
ampbe eating Co, | iitedbie 
1333 Locust St. Des Moines, lowa j Name 
i 
y SO en 




































































































ee one instrument 


that plays 


| Victor Records perfectly 





That instrument is the Victrola. It 
is specially made to play Victor Records, 
and similarly Victor Records are made 
to be played on the Victrola. No 
combination of substitutes will enable 
you to hear the great artists of the 
world as they themselves have chosen 
to be heard. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. Write to 
us for catalogs and name of nearest 
Victor dealer. 


Victrola 


REG. U. B. PAT. OFF. 


The trademark ‘‘His Master’s 
Voice’’ and the trademarked 
word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all 
our products. Look under the 
lid! Look on the label! 
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broken packages of 


AYER-TABLETS 
oF ASPIRIN 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 
Monoateticacideste: of Salicylicacid 


The Extension Dept. of I 
lege, 
ard Hi-Oven Range, 
to low oven ranges 
heating efficiency of 25 


The 


evenly. 


Heats oven more quickly than 
stooping 
Burns coal or wood 
the kitchen cozy. Get all the 


Send for Free Book,’ A Hous 
‘Bayer’ identifies 
Aspirin introduced to 
Insist on 


501 North 16th St. 
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KODAK FINISHING 


mares Our specially 
We will 
ize, furnieh 6 super 
joney hack af 





pying 





Reproducing old treasured pte- 
Prices on application. Special 


after exhaustive tests of the Leon- 
reports 
saves 50 per cent in fuel, 
five 


the oven heats more quickly and more 


OWARD, — 


has the oven above the fire, 
all the beat as it rises—no wasted chimney heat 


makes baking easy and 
Warms the floor, 


Leonard Hi-Oven Range Co. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


No Stooping 





| “Saves 50%in Fuel’ 


-— Reports lowa State College— | 


owa State Col- 


that it 
as compared 
s an increased 
per cent—that 


where it gets 


a gas range. No 
pleasant 
makes 
facts— 
ewife’s Problem”’ 












ish one rol! film (not pack), any 








e prints for 2c with order 

Send next film, 
MOREAU FINISH- 
yilet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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J itchy blackness wit itfalls ; 

The Woman Vote peek) ith pitfalls all about 

him, when a sudden light shins i 

Perplexed politicians are asking | gj} is clear. The Lord is that 

about the women vote. “Will women | He is back again in the thick of hic 
> ri . sh: a? a 7. ~ 

vote with thei husband: : Will WO- | perils, he has actually stumbled ae 

men vote with their fathers? Will WO- | he is suddenly caught up and support 


Who can inform us as 
vote?” 


men be voted? 
to the woman 

We are sure women will vote accord- 
ing to their light at the time of casting 
the ballot. However, every woman will 
reserve the divine right of womanhood 
to change her mind should she deem 
it best, even at the last minute. We 
can prove this point by the following 
truthful account of how in a 
western state where women have long 


voted, our friend, Mrs. L., cast her 
ballot 

Mrs. L. is a cultured, educated wo- 
man. After study and deliberation, she 
fixed on A as her candidate. Mr. L., 


also cultured and educated, was for B. 
At breakfast time they talked politics. 


They argued and discussed the virtues 
of their respective candidates at din- 
ner and at supper time, but bed time 
found Mr. L. still standing by B and 
Mrs. L. still staunch for A. Pleasantly 
but firmly each refused to budge from 
this stand. 

The day before election a telegram 


called Mr. L. from the city. It was im- 
possible for him to make the trip and 


get in earlier than an hour after the 
polls closed, and it was too late for 
him to arrange for the privilege of the 


absent voter. 


certain. 








Mr. l.. was chagrined. His wife was 
also troubled 

“We would just cancel one another’s | 
vote anyway,” she told him. “If you 
like, I will stay home, and it will be as 
if vou had voted.” 

But he would have none of this 


“No,” he insisted, 
So she did, and when the election re- 

turns came in A had won 
“IT am glad one of us had 

candidate,” he said. 


“go and vote.” 


a winning 


“But we didn’t,” his wife told him. 
“T voted for B.” 

“You voted for B!” her husband 
gasped 

“Yes,” she said, calmly. “When I 
got to the polls and saw all kinds of 
men voting—not one of them could 
hold a candle to you—I thought it 
would not be right for a man of your 
position and quality to lose his voice 
in the election. So I voted your ticket.” 

After November 2d, men can place 


the women vote. Women will vote ac 
cording to their convictions. 





Planning the Club Program 


An Towa subscriber writes: 

“Please give us some hints for our 
club program—something different. 
We get so tired of housework, 
not want a home economics program.” 

These ladies evidently feel 
housework for a club program as a 
certain farmer felt about his reading. 
This farmer said: “Some papers think 
because I am a farmer, I want to spend 
my nights reading about fertilizers. 
Bless your heart, I don’t! I want to 
get out and away from fertilizers.”’ 

So for the women who are tired of 
housework we suggest that the pro- 
gram take up literature with word pic- 
tures and current events as seen thru 
the cartoon. 


Nowhere can more beautiful word | 
pictures be found than in the Bible. 
This program would fit in well with 


the year’s mission study course, which 
is on the Bible. Look at the word pic- 
tures in the Psalms. Take the twenty- 
seventh, the first verse of which is the 
motto of the University of Oxford. 
“This Psalm seems to call up pictures 
of dangers chasing one another as thru 
the changes of a dream. The poet is 
desperately threading his way thru 


we do | 


about | 





ed. In that salvation he sees the Lora 
Now he is being chased by the foe anq 
they are gaining upon him—when a4 
stronghold unseen before 
gates to him and he is safe. Jehovah 
is that stronghold of life, and of whom 
in future need he be afraid?’ 

Do not think the cartoon is not a 
fitting companion for a study of word 


ope! ts 





pictures. The cartoon is one of our 
strongest forces. The study of car 
toon themes will keep one informed on 
current events. 
School Lunches 
A lady who has returned home from 


a tuberculosis sanitarium was com- 


menting on her changed attitude to. 
ward food. “They impress it on you 


so strongly that food is the cure for 
tuberculosis that I would be afraid to 
neglect my milk each day, and | will 
not let a child leave the house until 
he has taken his glass of milk, a soft- 
boiled egg and toast or cereal for 
breakfast, with fresh fruit or a dish 


of prunes. I take as much pains with 
balancing the school lunches of the 
children as I would take in putting to 
gether the materials for a cake. I am 
making boys and girls with the food I 
give them; I dare not be careless.” 

“Are you as careful about the looks 
as about the quality of the lunch,” a 
friend asked. 

“Indeed Iam. When my lunch buck- 
ets are packed, I wouldn’t mind exhib 
iting them to any home economics 
class.” 

As she spoke, a mother across the 
room was wirelessing a message to us: 
“Don’t tell,” her lips formed the words. 


What she didn’t want us to tell was 
this: Two years before, this ther 
first heard a domestic science her 
emphasize the importance of ing 
the child’s lunch attractive by packing 
each article separately, wrapping the 
sandwiches, cake, ete., in waxed paper, 
providing a glass with lid for the sauce 
and tucking in an oecasional surprise. 


She was so full of the importar of 


this subject which she had heretofore 
neglected that she sent her boy olf to 
schoo! next day with the daintiest kind 


of a luncheon in his bucket—planned 
as a surprise. 


That night her boy came home e ab 
most in tears. “I didn’t have anything 
to eat today but one piece of pig I coal 
and butter,” he wailed, “and Charles 
gave me that.” 

His mother looked at him in amaze 
ment: “Why, Johnnie,” she cried, “I 
put up your lunch myself; don't you 


remember?” 
“But it wasn’t there,” he insisted. 


“Someone’s lunch was where [ put 
mine, in the same kind of a bucket; 


but that was a party lunch, and mine 
is always just lunch.” Food in attrac 
tive form is important. 

It is too bad to learn wisdom 
tuberculosis. Many mothers ne‘ 
learn the importance of good food for 
breakfast and good food for luncheon 
for the growing child. The no-br' ak- 
fast habit is a bad one which girls esP® 
cially form. 

The hot lunch is the thing for eveTY 
rural school, but if thru the indifter 
ence of teachers or parents, a hot 
lunch is not provided, there is no more 
important chore for school mornings 
than putting up the right kind of 4 
lunch for the school child. 
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“In darning the holes in the heels oF 
toes of stockings, run the mending stit oh- 


es diagonally with the hole. The darn 
gives with wear and does not pull apart 
from the edges of the hole.” 
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(cr EEPY-TIME | 
STORIES 


the boek “‘Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
| yright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 

















S—— 
How the Eyes of Old Mr. Owl 
Became Fixed 








peter Rabbit has been much puzzled 
as Hooty the Owl can turn his 
head W around, while nobody else can, 
an ks Jumper the Hare, his cousin, 
why Jumper tells him it is because 
Hoots yes are fixed and he can not 
roll as other folks can. 

Peter scratched his long left ear with 
his lo right hindfoot, a way he has 
when he is thinking or puzzled “That's 
funny iid he. ‘I wonder why his eyes 
are fixe bog 

“Because his great-great-ever-so-great- 

er rolled his eyes too much,’ 
Jumper, yawning “He saw too 
It's a bad thing to see too much.’ 
about it. Please do, Cousin 
begged Peter. 
looked up at the moon to see 
of night it was. 

A ht,’ said he, settling himself 
comfort “All the Owl family, way 
1 to the very beginning, have had 
very | eyes Old Mr. Owl had them. 
He could move them just as we can ours. 
And | ise they were so big, and be- 
cause he could roll them, there was very 
little ¢ on that Mr. Owl didn’t see. 
It happened one day that Old Mother 
Nature took it into her wise old head to 
put the tle people of the Green Mea- 
dows and the Green Forest to a test. She 
wanted t see just how many of them 
she could trust to obey her orders. So 
she lined them all up in a row Then she 
made them turn so that their back were 
to her 

Now,’ said she, ‘everybody is to keep 
yes to the front I am going to be very 
busy back here for a few minutes, but 
not one of you is to peek. I shall know 
if you « and I shall see to it that you 
never forget it as long as you live.’ 

‘That sounded as if something dreadful 
might n, so everybody sat perfectly 
sti! king straight before them. Some 
of them felt as if they would die of curi- 
osity to know what Old Mother Nature 
was d but for a while no one thought 
of disobeying. Old Mr. Rabbit just itched 
all over with curiosity. It seemed to him 
that he t must turn his head. But for 
on managed to get the best of his 
cur nd stared straight ahead. 

N Owl had tremendous great 
ears t I‘ooty has today. You can't 
see them b ise the feathers cover them, 
but t there just the same.” 

Peter ed Hle knew all about those 
wor ur and how they heard the 
teer niest noise when Hooty was 
flyit ht 

TI } ears,”’ continued Jumper, 

little sound that Old Mother 
, and they sounded queer to 
Mr. Owl. ‘If IT roll back my eyes without 
turn ad, I believe I can see what 
she is and she won't be any the 
Wis i he rolled his eyes 
t her <ed straight ahead 
} t een made him want 
t He tried it again Just 
mag e felt when he found that 
his ¢ suldn't roll Hie couldn't move 
ul \ll he could do was to stare 
st a It frightened him dread- 
fully I } kept trying and trying to 
but they were fixed fast. 
in only one direction, the 

w i was turned 

1 t Old Mother Nature told 

t t people that they might look, 
Mr. ( n't want to look He didn't 
wa Old Mother Nature, for he 
Kn { ctly well what had happened 
to | He knew that Old Mother 
Nat 1 seen him roll therm back, and 
that a punishment she had fixed them 
dibs would always stare straight 
ahea didn’t say anything. He was 
too med to. He flew away home the 
very f ince he got. For a long time 
fter t Mr. Owl never could see be- 
hind him at all. He could only turn his 
head y way, the same as most folks, 
and he couldn't roll his eyes to see the 
rest of t way. It made him dreadfully 
ae dunhappy. He felt all the time 
as if x 


people were doing things behind his 
back Put 


he didn’t complain. He was 
shan do that 

_ Old Mother Nature was watching him 
al t After a long, long while 
ehe i that he had been punished 
‘tough. But she didn’t want him to for- 
eet, 5 } kept his eyes fixed so that 
they d leok straight ahead; but she 
~et ; power to turn his head far- 
look : anyone else, so that he could 
Straight behind him without turning 
tall. And ever since that time, 
: ave had fixed eyes, but have 
ey to turn their heads so as to 
make m look as if they were facing 

he wr 7 


w ay.” 
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“Thank you, Cousin Jumper,” cried 
Peter “But there is one thing you forgot 
to tell. What was it that Old Mother 
Nature was doing when Mr. Owl rolled 
his eyes to look back.” 

“That,’’ replied Jumper, ‘Mr. Owl never 
told, and nobody else knew, so I can't 
tell you.’ 

(Johnny Chuck is a great sleeper; in 
fact, he sleeps all winter. Next week we 
will find out how it came about.) 








Fashion Department | 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow allseams. Twelve cents each pre 
paid. Order by numberand givesize orage. Write 
plainly and be sure and sign yourname and address 

Address all qrders to PATTERN DEPARTMENT OF 
WALLACcEs’ F "ARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 











A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 
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No 9789—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 36 
to 44 inches bust measure 

No. 9529—Ladies’ Blouse—Cut in sizes 36 
to i4 inches bust measure 

No. 9778—Ladies’ and Misses’ Coat—Cut 

siz 16 years and 36 to 40 inches bust 
785—Ladies’ House Dress—Cut in 
sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure 

No. 9445—Ladies’ Apron—Cut in sizes 
36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 

No. 9498—Child’s Dress—Cut in sizes 2, 
4 and 6 years 

No. 8851—Ladies’ and Misses’ Petticoat 
—Cut in sizes 16 and 18 years and 26 to 
32 inches waist measure 

No. $487—Boys’ Suit—Cut in sizes 2, 4 
and 6 years. 

The above patterns will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 12 cents each. A 32- 
page fashion magazine, containing all the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 5 cents Remit in 
stamps, and send all orders to the Pat- 
tern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Allow about ten days for 


delivery of patterns or fashion magazine. 


TIMELY TIPS. 

“A teaspoonful of vinegar beaten into 
boiled frosting when flavoring is added 
will keep it from becoming candied after 
it stands.”’ 

“When making egg custard pies, al- 
ways heat the milk to the boiling point 
before mixing with the eggs. If this rule 
is followed, the under-crust will be crisp."’ 


heels of 
longer 


Rubbing paraffin on the men'@ 


hose will make them last 
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The Range 
with a Reputation 
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Reservoir on right or left side 









Delightful, consistent baking results 
make users of great Majestic ranges en- 
thusiastic. 


These ranges have long been renowned 
for their fuel-saving as well as their 
sure-baking qualities. Heat can be ac- 
curately controlled and utilized with 
utmost economy. 


Moreover, Great Majestic ranges are 
easy to keep bright and sanitary. 


All surfaces are perfectly smooth. The 
beauty of the burnished blue cooking 
tops is ever-lasting—an occasional rub- 
bing-over with paraffine is all the care 
needed. 


Great Majestic ranges are made in many 
regular and combination styles with or 
without legs. They are sold by lead- 
ing retailers of ranges in practically 
every county in forty-two states. 


Majestic Manufacturing Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Ask your dealer for our 
Free Booklet, or send direct 
fo us. Address Dept. | 4 











A SPECIAL 


Factory 


Cut-Price 
U. S. Officer’s Shoes 


Hana sewed, first grade fac 
tory, cut down price. Direct 
to you at only Made 
of the be .*6. 85 Water 
proof Fa bah any calf leath 
er If these shoes are not 
just as we say, send them 
back You do not lose a 
cent price of this 
$10.00 Built for 
work and dress at the same 
time If you are sending 
money order or check, 
not include postage 
only for shoes We 
postage. 
U.S. Army 
Marching Shoes 
First grade factory, cut-down 
price. Direct to you at ouly 
65.15 Retail price of these 
le @8.00. Made of the 
best elkskin waterproof 
eather 
U.S. NATIONAL MUNSON 
ARMY SHOE CO., Inc. 
Dept. 418 
Westfield, Mass. 


Store 


shoe Is 








y Columbia Grafonolas and Records 


a Records sent by parcel post, prepaid 
Sfand insured wo and inclading fourth zone 
v, if four or more are ordered. Send for 

\S as > 
re latest monthly catalogue. Place your 
orders now for the following deuble 

dise records: 

I'l Be With You in Apple Bisssoms Time (song).¢1.00 





Chili Bean (saxophone and song hi! 1.00 
Ten Little Bottles (great comic Bae ee 
, Juckoo Waltz (accordion)........ see ese 1.00 

CEL. .< sank > cave ebodiubucrsces 1.00 
ie Black Joe (violin, flute and harp trio). 1.00 
Honolulu Rag (Hawalian guitar duet) 1.00 
Bound tn Morocco (dance record)...... 1 00 
That Ukelele Band (Hawallian).................. 1.00 
Ida and Dot Polka (cornet duet).. 1.00 
Nobody Knows (fox trot)........0....ceeees 1.00 
That Wonderful Kid From Madrid (oong) 1.00 
Who Wants a Baby (saxophone) . 1.00 
You Aint Heard Nothing Yet (soug).. 1.00 


Complete Coluinbla record catalogue cons!s sting of 
500 pages sent on recetpt of ten cents to cover post- 
age, or, when requested, we will include same with 
out charge with first record order. Our stock of Co) 
umbia Grafonolas is complete, the only phonograph 
with the non-set automatic stop. We also carry 
Scandinavian and German records. Send for free 
catalogues and price lists, 

KAW & BEE MUSIC SHOP 
22805 Milwaukee Ave. Chicage., Ill. 








GUARANTEED Alfalfa seed, 00 bushel! 

clover, $12; red clover, $20: tim 
othy, $53.50; sudan, 87 per hundred: sugar, $16.50, 
Bonds accepted. Order pn 


ow and save one-third 
MEIER SEED COMPANY, Russell, Kansas 
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Dye That Skirt, 
Coat or Blouse 


“Diamond Dyes” Make Old, Shabby, 
Faded Apparel Just Like New. 


Don't worry about perfect results. Use 
“Diamond Dyes,’ guaranteed to give @ 
new, rich, fadeless color to any fabrie, 
whether wool, silk, linen, cotton or mixed 
goods,—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts, 
children’s coats, draperies,—everything! 

A Direction Book is in package. 

To match any material, have dealer 
show you “Diamond Dye” Color Card 


Wells and Richardson Co., Vt. 


Burlington, 








MeKibbj,, 


Ba - Ba- Bal! 


THE HE WOOL OVER! LOVER WINTER 





OF Fine Quality Moleskin 

Mackinaw or Leather 
Cloth, Stylishly Cut; soft, 
pliable, high grade woolskin 
finings and notched or 
round collars of Opossum, 
Raccoon, Nutria and other 
desirable furs. 


Ask the McKIBBIN Dealer 


—there’s one in your town. 














BARN PAINT, $I. 35 F PER GALLON 


Get factory chsh es on al! paints. We guar 
antee the qualit Ww pay the freight. 
FRANKLIN COLOK WORKS, 


Dep't W 

Franklin, Indiana 
I EMSTITCHING and Picoting Attachment 
works on all sewing machines; price 82.00; 


personal checks 1l0c extra LIGHT’S MAIL ORDER 


HOT SE, Box 127. Birmingham, Alabama 

MOLASSE Kentucky Country Sorghn im, made 
the good “old ss foned wa Pure 

cane Molasses, no adnuiterants. Samp'e and price Nat 


matied for 10 8. ROSENBI Tr’ I, Hawesvilie, Ky. 
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Have More Pleasure 
In Kitchen Hours 


Why not make the kitchen 
more attractive? Install a 
‘Standard’ One-Piece White 
Enameled Sink—have hot or 
cold running water ready in- 
stantly when wanted—save 
yourself that disagreeabletrip 
of running out to the well— 
save time in preparing meals 
and washing dishes. 


You can install “Standard” 
Sinks in any home. Ask a 
Contracting Plumber or write 
us for color-printed catalogue 
of “Standard” Plumbing Fix- 
tures for the Farm. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Pittsburgh 








‘KITCHEN SINKS 


plat 


tandard 





Save eae F urniture 


URNITURE, floors and woodwork are usually as 
food as they look. If the surface is scratched or 
marred they appear worn out. 

What about your floors, furniture and woodwork? Are 
they surface-shabby? Have you a chair or a table that 
is headed for the garret? 

Renew the surface of this furniture with Lincoln 
Lin-Co-Lac. Give it an expensive looking hardwood 
finish, or a popular stain effect, and it’s good for years of 
further service. 

No matter what surface you have to protect, there’s a Li 


Paint, Varnish, Stain, Enamel or Finish to do the job. 
for “Home Painting Jobs,’ a text book on painting. 


pincoin PAINT AND COLOR CO., Lincoln, Neb., and Dallas, Tex. 


LINCOLN 


PAINTS “% 


1coln 


Write 











We handle the best—Lewis Bee Ware and 
Dadant Foundation. Address Dept. A. 


WESTERN HONEY PRODUCERS, Sioux City, 





Save Money by Buying Only the Best and Most Practical 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


low 
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By HENRY 


Our Sabbath School Lesson | 


WALLACE 




















Except when a e to ary, thes x the Sabba 
Lessons are as yw yt ! sllac ges as 
sionally be made tot l i alw 
the qu Arcs 
j Each issue of c rig The Sabba Lesso . t j 
a ed by any r n permiss is sined J 
a - —— —~ 
" - EIS . ‘als t t riter had tl J 
The Early Ministry in Galilee i, ad 
? is evident fron Ht [It 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson | tions from the Jewish Sc1 
r October ‘| 9°0 Matthew < cia : 
eee Ss ee ee '' | Notice that it is after Joh 
Or ) j i 
12-2 | tist had been cast into ] hat 
: | Jesus began to say, “Repent t} 
‘Now when he heard that John was | sa ies 3 
. ; : ‘as... | Kingdom of heaven is at |} 
delivered up, he withdrew into Galilee; | : 
. i | means that at least a year |} eq 
(13) and leaving Nazareth, he came} , 
Sea : : _ | since the temptation. He h: ] 
and dwelt in Capernaum, which is by | tt : iat ™ j 
oa | 1e assove I Jerus: 4 
the sea, in the borders of Zebulun and | I ; ere ] 
- ' F 2 : | wrought many miracles, had 3 
Naphtal (14) that it might be ful- | ; aay F ‘ 
s : attention of Nicodemus and ; 
filled which was spoken thru Isaiah, : wa 
} t : | hedrin, had conducted with f 
e prophet, saying : “Lape apie? 
—_ oven sii His disciples missionary w Jy 
; dea, from which He retired I 
‘The land of Zebulun and the land — | jations to John, who was al 
of Naphtali, | ing in that same region, should | 
Toward the sea, beyond the Jordan, understood. On His way to ( na Sak 
Galilee of the Gentiles, i} had taught in Samaria, 1 had 
(16) The people that sat in dark- | wrought divers and sundry 1 . 
ness Galilee, two of which were Cana 
Saw a great light Now that the forerunner had 4d hig 
And to them that sat in the region work and John’s ministry w losed 
and shadow of death, He was free to take up H ll and 
To them did light spring up complete work All heret had 
been preparatory. Having previously 
“(17) From that time began Jesus to made tests of the moral rece ty of 
preach, and to say, Repent ye; for the | the people of Judea and Galil I 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. (18) liberately chose the latter as of 
And walking by the sea of Galilee, he | promising field. In making a tion 
saw two brethren, Simon who is called | of the center of operations in Galilee, 
Peter, and Andrew his brother, casting He passes by Nazareth, H OMe 
a net into the sea; for they were fish- | town. He had tested His o 1eiph. 
ers (19) And he saith unto them, | bors, and His claims and teachings had 
Come ye after me, and I will make vou been rejected. He chose that portion of 
fishers of men. (20) And they straight- | Galilee around the sea of | me 
way left the nets and followed him name, and Capernaum, on tl estern 
(21) And going on from thence he saw | shore, as the central point. { vhich 
two other brethren, James the son of ; He could easilv reach the c hoth 
Zebedee, and John his brother, in the ' north and south. east and wv 
boat with Zebedee their father, mend- } it ta- not difficult to x a 
ing their nets, and he called them. (22) | made this choice. Galilee w ; . 
And they straightway left the boat and | separate government from 1 
their father, and followed him (23) | dea. It was far removed from 
And Jesus went about in all Galilee, | ism, which now governed “ 
teaching in their synagogues, and lem thru its corrupt priest 1 and 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom, | also from the Phariseeism « 7 al 
and healing all manner of disease and | Jerusalem. which had dri tha 
all manner of sickness among the peo- | spiritual life of the Jewish p ’. 
" 24 her ; , ae ; 
ple. (24) oye sions “ a se | ilee was thus comparatively { from 
forth into all Syria: and they brought | ingidelity on the one hand f 
unto him all that were sick, holden | might call churchianity, o1 lind 
rith divers diseases and ents SB. | . — 1 4 
with divers diseases and torments, pos: | folowing of form and pi ) 
sessed with demons, and epileptic and | «po other. The Galilean 
ilsied 1e healed the 95 lees ae ies 
palsied; and h healed them. (25) And | ple-minded people. cheri 
there followed him great multitudes hearts much of the old. simp ? 
from Galilee and Decapolis and Jeru- | the covenant of God. Ther 
salem and Judea and from beyond the | cjape a patriotic people, chat 
“e ” | men . . ‘ 
Jordan ! the rule of the corrupt Her 
We must not assume from a cursory were largely nationalists 
reading of the lesson text that the and were longing for the M 
facts recorded therein followed imme- | the deliverer from civil bonda 
diately after the temptation. It was not were a people of mixed blood 


the object of Matthew to write a his- 


tory of the life of Christ. His gospel 
was written to convince the Jews that 
Jesus of Nazareth was their Messiah, 


and such facts as bore directly on this 
point were selected from the events of 
His life 

Having proved to them on the testi- 
niony which as the chosen people of 
God they could not deny, that Jesus 
had the royal origin of the promised 
Messiah (Chapter 1), that He had the 
nativity of the Messiah, being born in 


jethlehem, and so recognized by the 
Sanhedrin and the learned men of 
heathendom, and that He was recog: 


nized by the herald of the new dispen- 
sation in the persor of John the Bap- 
tist,. whom the Scriptures foretold as 
the herald of the Messiah: that having 
begun His first work as the recognized 
Messiah, the Second Man, in resisting 
the temptations under which Adam, 
the first man, fell, Matthew gives a 
summary of His manifestation of mir- 
acles and Divine power such as should 
be expected from the Messiah. This is 
followed in the Sermon on Mount 
by a statement and illustration of the 
laws of the kingdom. It must always 
be remembered in reading Matthew 


the 





distinct dialect of their own 
hence looked upon by the m¢ 
ly religious people of Judea 


caste, which of course they 

resented Search, and see that out of 
Galilee ariseth no prophet.” d the 
church-proud leaders at Jerusalem 
Here, then, was the most vorable 
field for missionary work the 
claims of Jesus as Messiah 

ceive the most favorable hea lere 
was the place to proclaim the kingdom 
of heaven. Matthew, the Jew ith his 
eves ever on Jewish modes oi thought 
states that it was a fulfillmé f the 
prophecy that among these people, Fé 
garded by the Jerusalem Jew § seni 


heathen sitting in darkness, 4 8f it 
light had come, the dawn of the king 

dom of heaven 
For this preparatory work, Jesus Se 
Simon, 


lects as laborers four disciples 
He knew all 


Andrew, James and John : 
of them before; had known them [of 
at least a year. They had been with 
Him in His journeys, had with ed 
His miracles: so that up to this time 
they had been students, undergradtr 
ates in His school. At interva _ 
had returned to their work. Al! fou 
art 


were fishermen, James and Joh! 
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: Simon Peter also fishers. Gladly 
they w Him coming and were aston- 
jshed to hear Him say to them: “Come 
ye after me, and I will make you fish- 
ers of m en.” You must give up this 
fishing now. We will catch larger and 
petter fish—men, the children of God. 
This was their call, not to discipleship, 
put as co-laborers with Him in His 
work. Afterwards they were advanced 
a grade higher and became, together 
with eight others, His apostles or mes- 
sengers. gifted with the power to work 
mira: (Chapter 10.) 

In the last three verses Matthew 
sums up a period of teaching that prob- 
ably lasted nearly another year. Syna- 
gogues or local churches and church 
gatherings, unknown before the captiv 


ity, had now become common wherever 


a do: r more Jews lived near to- 
gether. The law was read, comments 
madé reon, and a stranger who was 
gifted the exposition of the law was 
invite ) speak. Jesus and His dis- 
ciple advantage of all these op- 
portul ‘s, and proclaimed the gospel 
of t! ngdom, the kingdom of which 
Daniel had spoken, the kingdom which 
it w mission and object of the 
Messiah to establish. In doing this He | 
reveal that miraculous power that 
would be recognized as proof of His 


healing all kinds of dis- 
Vast crowds 


messiahship 


eases among the people. 
followed Him and hung upon His 
words, not merely in Galilee but in the 
count bevond the Jordan and thru { 
all Syria. They felt that now the Mes- 
siah had come, who spoke as one hav- 
ing authority and not as the scribes. 
Her Teacher who brought His 
credentials with Him, and the throngs 
that followed Him brought their sick 
afflicted with divers diseases and tor- 
ments, those that were possessed with 
Wi 

‘Vv | 

The h been much surprise in 
man\ iarters that there has been so 
lithe complaint from the farmers 
themsel ve on the great decrease of 
avail help on the farms during the 
present season. The reason lies, of 
course, in the much greater use made 
of lal iving machinery. One of the 
pie rm equipment most rapidly 
con » favor with the progressive 
farn » portable elevator. Only 
tw vears ago these were used 
for it to elevate ear corn, but a 
trip t ny progressive community 
now vy the great majority of 
t in use for elevating the 
( into the granary at 
thre me, a een in the accom 
pan to, on the farm of Carl | 
Dies lanontown, Iowa. The regu- 
| used and no hoisting of 
the really necessary, as two | 
or three minutes’ use of a scoop will | 
Shove the part of the load which 
fails t out. Only five or six min- 
ules’ is required to elevate a 
fifty ¢ xty bushel load. 


the farmers are run- 
hing the grain from the separator di- 
rectly into the portable elevator and 
elevating it directly into a temporary 
oreven the permanent granary. With 
the use of the gas tractor for driving 


In me cases, 
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f Zebedee, their father; Andrew my demons, and the epileptics and palsied; | 


“COFFEE 


and He healed them. The tidings soon 
spread all over the region, thickly pop- 
ulated by Jews—from all Galilee, from 
the ten cities on the other side of the 
river to the south, even from far Jeru- 
salem and the country beyond the Jor- 
dan. 

In short, up to this time Matthew 
has demonstrated that Jesus was legal- 
ly the heir of David; that He was born 
in the old heritage of David as the 
Scriptures had foretold; that He dwelt 
in obscurity in Nazareth, as the proph- 
ets had pointed out; that He had been 
recognized by the forerunner as the 
Messiah; that He had as the Second 
Man met and overcome the temptations 
under which the first man fell; and 
that He had for these months shown 
that He had the power which every 
Jew had the right to expect from the 
Messiah of whom the prophets had 
long spoken. 


New Corn Husking Machine 

An Indiana manufacturer writes us 
that there is likely to be put on the 
market some time during the next year 
or two a new type of corn husking ma- 
chine. It that the men who 
have perfected the type of husker used 
by the sweet corn canneries have mod- 
ified this machine so that it can be 
satisfactorily used with snapped dent 
corn. The machine is said to do the 
work perfectly; but even so, we won- 
der if it saves enough time to be worth 
while. Perhaps someone else will de- 
vise a machine to snap corn rapidly 
and efficiently, and then this snapped 
corn at the cribs can be put thru this 
other machine. There is certainly a 
greater opportunity to labor in 
connection with corn husking than 
with any of the other corn operations. 


seems 


save 


der Use of Portable Elevators 


the separator, the danger of fire is 
eliminated and the thresher can be set 
as close to the barn or granary as de- 
sired. 

Still another use of the portable ele 
vator has been worked out by Mr. A. N. 
Eitsert, Mower county, Minnesota. Last 


summer when he wished to stack his 
grain the only help he could get was 
that of his thirteen-year-old boy, who, 
of course, was not able to throw the 
bundles on the stack. So the farmer 
rigged up his portable elevator to drop 
the sheaves in the center of the stack 
while the boy dumped them into the 
hopper. In this way they stacked their 
grain without undue exertion on the 
part of either. Mr. Ejitsert is very 
well pleased with this method, as all 
trash and shattered grain is dumped 
directely on the center of the stack, 
where it will do no harm and is not 
wasted 

Thus the progressive farmer is not 
only supplying himself with every 


piece of machinery equipment which he 


can use efficiently, but is studying to 
use this equipment wherever he can 
do so efficiently. He realizes that 
many of these machines have normally 
only a few days’ use per year, and that 
any increase in their use is a clear 
gain on their overhead charges. 







































































that’s as Good as It Used to Be! 


Anybody who has ever 
sipped asteaming cup of good 
old ‘‘ rich and mellow’ 
Chocolate Cream Coffee, 
any time lately or in years 
past, will be gratified to know 
that the same flavor and 
fragrance are in it today! 


We have never allowed its 

quality to drop down one 

peg! 

To insure always the same 

famous delicious taste we 

buy tons of finest coffee, long 

before we need it. That tides 

us over times like now, when “ 
choice grades are almost im- 
possible to secure at any 
price. 1 \ 


Chocolate Cream Coffee 
right up to its high standard, | | 
is at most stores now-—in 
useful six-pound tin pails, 
airtight pails that bring it 
to you fresh and flavory ! 


Try it for a genuine treat! 


—In 6-lb. 
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ANTI-FREEZING sora WATERER 


Waters all kinds of stock. Operates automatically. 
No tee in winter—water cool {n summer 


es Backed by Fourteen Years of Service 
RICHARDS MFG. CO., 








ARAPAHOE, NEB. 





Elevating Oats Into Bin With a Portable Elevator 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ farmer, 
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Poultry raisers are invite ) ite thefr experience to this department. Questions relating to 
try wiil be cheerfully answere 
> her gourd ( fails ] lay se 
Both Classes sea ided For =| "er sourd crop fail may u 
} these It is hardly nece ary to give 

‘ he ) ! ol ‘ Ame ( ! } l } 

\t the meeting ol nerican | directions for making the plaster of 
Poultry Association held Kan pa egg, but here is the method A 
Citv in August. the following resol hole is made in the large end of. the 
ame gore opted gg, the contents poured out, and the 

; ; hell washed the Then it is left 

eso I} ( . ' 

. oe moist, and paste of plaster of pari 
ty active and repr¢ { d iter poured Place the egg 
of this a ) tion be and hereb pright to dry The smaller the hole, 

. f } Tf _ 
appointed to meet at some cor t more perie Ez If a hole is 
f de in each end of t ‘ and the 
and central point within t rst edit id tl 
I nts blown out, u i little parat 
without expense to . IZalior In to ] tl »] n the pointed end 
to consider and de e pract 1 near ‘* itsid 
for supporting and pro) \ good fu uring tl pla 
ferent important branch of marl r ot p t emp : 4 
poultry and egg production long d by bre ng a ill ho in the 
lines of adopting and publishing (le pointed end of an egg nd filling into 
quate itisfactoryv standards for breed the empt hell from this 
ing, judging and marketing do tic The egg shell funnel is al usef 
fowls and the produce thereof iid | for filling bottles. 
committee to report t the next annual } 
meeting of the A. P. A.” Grar I. Cu 
aN. © ° ° 
j ‘ 1 le ar . 
tis was made chairman Lack of Thrift in Ducklings 
The finance committee recommend aie , 
n wa ubscriber writes: 
ed that the \. P. A. lose no time in wh 
“IT would like to ask you a few ques- 
adopting some system or plan for reg : 
: : tions about the trouble I am having 
istering standard-bred fowl] > : ‘ 
with duck When the ducklings were 
A request for admitting capon to f et tele Bent , 
’ at tl re ¢ Fetting e1r eatners, 
the standard was referred to the stan ' dil a ' 6 ft) 4 
_ ost a great number ¢ them some 
dard revision committee, with instruc : . sles , : 
° c seem to be well and thrifty, but they 
tions to report a year hence ticheee cl : 
ion’t grow. They are four months old, 
ea but are not larger than ducklings a 
month old. Can you tell me what the 


The Nest Egg 


A college professor was visiting the 








poultry house of an elderly woman ten 
years ago, and noted that in every 
nest was a gourd nest egg. He smiled 
in a superior way and said “You 
don't think those gourds have any in 
fluence on the egg yield, do vou?” 

“Well,” she iid timidly I think it | 
encourages the hen.” 

We recalled this incident when we 
received Bulletin No. 178, “The Nest- | 
ing Habits of the Hen and read un 
der the heading: “Important Factor 
Influencing the Attractiveness of the 
Nest,” the results of experiments with 
various kinds of nest eggs 

A number of nests were used in the 
experiment, sixteen with vacant nest 
four nests containing one nest egg 
and an equal number containing two 
three and four nest eggs respectively 
Each evening the eggs were shifted, 
leaving new nests vacant. Data shows 
that the nests with one egg were more 
attractive, and less attractive with 
three or four eggs China eggs were 
less attractive than hen’s eggs. Nine- 
ty-eight per cent more eggs were laid 
in the china nest egg nest than in va- 
cant nests, and 169 more hen eggs 
In order to determine if the difference | 
in attractiveness of the hen’s egg and, | 
the china egg was due to a difference 
in color, ten Rhode Island Red hens | 
were used in an experiment in which 


white eggs were compared with brown 


eggs; but the result of this was the 
decision that color had no effect 
Since artificial eggs are more eco- 


nomical for nest eggs than hen’s eggs 
a wooden nest egg turned out at the 
college pattern shop from poplar was 
compared with the hen’s eggs, the 
china nest eggs and the vacant nest 
Six pens of fowls were used in this ex- 
periment The surprising result of 


this test was that the wooden nest egg 


was much more attractive than the 
hen's egg 

Again they experimented, th t 
with a plaster of paris egg in place of | 
the china egg. The result was in favor 
of the plaster of paris egg, which was 
even more attractive than the wooden 
ege. 

All these years our friend has gone 


on using her gourd nest eggs, and giv 





ing the same care which has brought 
her success. Since plaster of paris 
nest eggs are easily made, possibly 





” 


cause may be? 


Our subscriber does not tell how he 
is handling his ducks, nor whether 
there are any symptoms of disease 
other than lack of thrift. We will 
briefly outline the best way of hand- 
ling ducks and he may be able to learn 
where he is failing to give them the 
right care 

Many diseases of both chickens and 
ducks are filth diseases. The coops, 
water and feed troughs must be kept 
clean for ducks, and the floor not al- 
lowed to become filthy 

They must have water deep enough 
to cover the holes in the beak when 
they drink, as otherwise these become 
clogged and the ducks can not breathe 
well. They must have shade from the 
sun, and grit or coarse sand in one 
meal a day Charcoal will help cor- 
rect bowel trouble 

A third of their daily ration should 
be of any tender, succulent green feed, 
and the water pans should be filled 
when feed is given, for ducks wash 
their food down as they eat 

Too many ducks should not be kept 
together. They need some animal food 


for best growth—sweet beef scraps 
milk curds, or any convenient animal 
tood Their food should be ground 
and is best fed moist Sometimes 
ducks have lice: this should be guard 
ed against 

Perhaps these ducks are not being 
fed enough Ducks are very hearty 
eaters It is necessary to feed them 


well and turn them quickly. 


Robbing Peter to Pay Paul 
Representatives of the Chicago But 
ter and Egg Board, appointed at the 
request of Secretary Houston, to con 


fer with him and representatives from 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia in 
discussing plans for stimulating poul- 
trv production ind steadving prices 
are quoted as believing that if farmers 
are encouraged to hold their poultry 
until it reaches an average weight of 
three or four pounds, it will furnish 
the nation more food and at lower 
prices than if they sold their fowls at 


and legislation to pro 
hibit sale of young stock is suggested 

There is no difficulty whatsoever in 
encouraging farmers to hold their poul- 
try till it weighs three to four pounds; 
all that is necessary is to make it 


one pound each, 














Have Modern 


Heat This 


uniform, healthful, 
in every room. 


Seamless’ 
Pipeless. 


fue ‘l—saves 


under house. 


Our 
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make your fam- 
ily endure another winter 
of the danger and discom- 
forts of a half-heated house. 
You can just as well have 
moist-air heating comfort 


THE WATERBURY 
FURNACE 


delivers all the heat through a single register— 
no heat wasting water or air pipes. 
— steel construction prevents 
ash dust entering rooms. 
cost of high priced coal. 


Easily installed in basement or small excavation 
A few hours work does 


illustrated booklet 
should know about pipeless heating. Shows 
the way to heating comfort and economy. 
Write for it and name of nearest dealer. 


The Waterman-Waterbury Co. 


1121-47 Northeast Jackson Street, 





Seamiles 
smoke, gas 


Burns any kind of 


it. 
tells what you 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





profitable to farmers to hold their poul- 
try until the age when it makes the 
most The growing of chickens 
is not a philanthropic undertaking. 

The farmer who has a market for 
his chickens at 75 cents per pound at 
pound each can make more money 
with less work by selling then than to 
hold them till they weight three to 
four pounds and sell them at from 28 
to 35 cents a pound. 

This committee should consider 
patriotism of paying a fair price 
the food the farmer grows, 
in producing for the nation low-cost 
food. The way to stimulate the pro- 
duction of food of any kind is by mak- 
ing production pay 
robbing Peter Paul, Peter 
have something to say about it. 


food 


one 


the 
for 
well as 


as 


When it comes to 
may 


to pay 


Does. 
pEDIGRERD. registered Great 
pups Excellent watch doge of fine old E 
ator IOHN DAWSON, 1R., Webster lowa 











POU L TRY. 


White Leghorn Pullets 


We have 400 Blue a id Standard Barron B. ¢ 























White eghorr bul et r months old, from a col- 
my wi au otlicial egg record at the Michigan Agrt- 
ira ge If you want high class Leghorns, 
et us describe this stock 
Also |} nglish White Leghdrns, five months old 
heavy dr ping combs; now ready to lay 
Yearling Wy Also 60 year 
ng White Wyandott record 
Coc kerels Hig ass Ba and White Rocks, 
Wyando feds i e Leghorns, Brown 
eghorne, I a8 
4 t {a described tn our 19% t 
STATES FARM ASSOC 1ATEON 
Desk 7. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
1O0Oo*! Aichi’ hens—Brown Leghorns in good 
aying mdition, 62.25 eax 1,000 Brown 
and White Leghorns, 8 weeks old, 8 each. Must 
make room f. «rowing stock Roberts Poultry 
Farm, Hampton, lowa 


Rose Comb Brown ‘Leghorns 


Early Apri! hatched 
WEST Ankeny, iowa. 


S. C. ANCONA COCKERELS 4 @ ‘0 


eacl MRS. GEO. P. SCOTT, Batavia 


VHOICE 
( 181.50. 62 


am The straint hat alwaye lave 
ceckerels and D jets. G. M 





hatched 
and $3.00 
Iowa. 





Rose Comb Brown 
50each. Golden Ru 


PET STOCK 


Leghorn cockerels, 
e ) F arm, Fillmore, Ill. 





JOURNAL, 
Two years, 


Read THE RABBIT 
on eee sconsin 
a ee ene 25 cents. 


1 fal enbs ption, 25 





How to Make Hens Ley 
I read many complaints a 
With the present higt 


Dear Sir: 
hens not laying. 





prices of feed and splendid prices 

eggs, one can’t afford to keep heus tha’ 
are not working. For a time iny hens 
were not doing well; feathe were 
rough; combs pale and only a few laying 
I tried different remedies and fi: ly se1 


to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 2%, 
Waterloo, lowa, for two 52e pa 
Walko Tonix. I could see a change rig! 
away. Their feathers became smocth 
glossy; combs red. and they began laying 


Kages Ol 


fine. I had been getting only a few egg 
a day, I now get five dozen. My pullets 
hatched in March are laying tine.—Mrs 


C. C. Hagar, Huntsville, Mo 
More Eggs 

Would you like to make more money 
from your poultry? Would you liket 
know how to keep your Lirds in the pins 


of condition—free from disease and work 
overtime on the egg-basket? Write us 


us prove to you that Walko Tonix i} ma 
your hens lay. Send 52c tor pack or 
guarantee—your money back if not sa! 


Walker Remedy Co., Retin 29, Waterloo, le 


The Extra Eggs 


an will goon pay for 


Automatic 












cme. ell- 

E Healing 
~ Poultry 
Fountals 








requires less than week. Made a 
Steel. A long felt w pplied. Every Hen-Hous ro 
Price of 1 Heater ‘and | 2 Z'gailon, Poa: Founta - 
$2.10- Also made in 3 and 4 gallon sizes P 
Write for Circular a and testimonials. Agents wn! 
C.A.S.FORGE WORKS, SARANAC. MICH. 
— 
_— 





BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address © 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc-, 
118 West 31st Street, New ¥ 
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WONDERS! 


STOP THAT LEAK 


You can instantly stop great, ugly leaks 


jn your Auto or Tractor Radiator by 
pou ring a can of 


RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAK 


into the water in your radiator. You'll 
scarcely believe your eyes. No laying up 


of car, nO expense except a paltry 75c for 
a can RADIATOR NEVERLEAK. 
Sold under our million dollar guarantee. 
Satisfaction or money refunded. There 
gre imitations; insist on the genuine. 
At all dealers. 


Buffalo Specialty Company 
‘The WYOSWAKA People’’ 
307 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





“& ~~ <q 
f Send for \ 
FREE Book Woy bath pel 


of prize- winning reci 

for curing and smoking meats 

and fish at home, Book also 
} tells how to save half on meat 

bills witha National Giant Portable 
Smoke House. Operated in or outdoors. 
Buns oo sawdust. cobs and little bark for seasoning. 





Thousands of National Giants In use in U. 8. and foreign coun- 
jes. est way to smoke hams, bacon, etc. After 
for core house. M. 


wF6. CO. 
2 McClun St, 
Blormingten, 





Farm Use — 
Farm Engines, 
Fords, Trucks, 


SEAL Batteries Fay 
handled as one. 9 
Handiest thing 

in battery lines #} 
you ever saw. 


yi) 
pammmmecerd vag ¢1s' 





Ask Your Dealer. ‘The Guarantee Protects You’’ 
MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
New York Ch Loais 


jicago San Francisco 
Factories: Jersey City—8t. Louts—Revenna, Ohio 
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A HALTER 


is only as strong as its 
weakest point 


Hold-Fast 
se. Halters 


Are built strong all over, of water-proof 


chrome leather, 1f Inch. 


rask your dealer to show you the “Green 
ag of Guaranty.” 


A new halter given should one break 


within a year. 
NEWARK, OHIO 


» 











eT 008 & 68, 
9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 












BESS" MAN. ies KING OP THE WOODS. Savas money and 
Iehe. Send tor FREK catalog No. B §3 showing low price 
‘improvements. First order gets a 


art a 
“ gency. 
Siting Sawing Machine Co,, 161 West Harrison St., Chicago, Ul 











Boys Corner 


This department fs for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; bow plants grow init; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
ali these things and many more, and any time any- 
ene wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which be has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


























Big Type 


Twenty years ago the hogs which 


took the prizes at the shows were 
short legged dumplings with exceed- 
ingly broad backs and rather small 
bone. They were early maturing, easy 


fattening hogs, which were supposed 
to convert corn into lard more cheaply 


than any other type. About twenty 
years ago ftarmers began to get the 
idea that this easy fattening type had 
small litters. Then along came old 
Peter Mouw with upstanding, big- 


boned, rather long-legged hogs which 
people called “big type.” At first the 
big type hogs were defeated whenever 


| they entered the show ring with the 


old-fashioned early  fatteners. But 
many practical farmers took to the 
big type idea and about ten years ago 
the judges began to modify their ideas, 
until today the big type is all the rage 
among the Poland China and Duroc 
breeders and even to some extent 
among the breeders of Chester White. 

These big type hogs are possibly not 
as good at turning corn into lard as the 
old-fashioned type, but they are better 
at furnishing lean meat and it looks 
now as tho the market was going to 
place more emphasis on bacon and 
ham and less emphasis on lard. It 
now looks as tho grease can be gotten 
more cheaply from cocoanuts, soy 
beans, corn and peanuts than it can 
from lard. Professor Evvard has 
found at Ames that the big type hog 
can be fed to much better advantage 
on self-feeders than the old-fashioned 
type. The old-fashioned hog when al- 
lowed to eat all he wants from self- 
feeders from weaning time gets ‘‘chuf- 
fy” at around 150 pounds in weight 
and from then on doesn’t make eco- 
nomical gains. Without question the 
big type idea in hogs has been a splen- 
did thing. 

The big type idea in dairy cows 
seems to be just as important as in 
hogs. Cows which weight 1,300 pounds 
or more will ordinarily produce just 
about twice as much milk and butter- 
fat in a year as cows which only weigh 
900 pounds. Of course the heavy cows 
eat far more than the small cows, but 
for each pound of milk and butter- 
fat produced they do not seem to eat 
quite as much. It takes very little 
more labor to take care of a large cow 
than a small cow and everything con- 
sidered large cows have a very de- 
cided advantage. Moreover, when they 
are no longer good as dairy cows they 
can be sold for more as beef. 

Certain Minnesota Holstein breeders 
caught the big type idea ten or fifteen 
years ago and some of them now have 
cows which weigh nearly a ton. Of 
course this is pushing the matter to 
an extreme, but it is probably a wise 
thing for the pure-bred men to push 
the matter to an extreme in order to 
counterbalance the rather small size 
of most grade cows. Among Jersey 
breeders there is also a tendency to 
breed for larger size. The Jersey as it 
comes from the Island of Jersey is a 
much smaller animal than the Ameri- 
can breéders are now satisfied with. 

During the past twenty years there 
has grown up a big type idea in corn 
just as in hogs and dairy cattle. Twen- 
ty years ago most farmers grew a 
strain of Yellow Dent with a rather 
shallow kernel and medium sized ears. 
Then the corn shows came in and the 
corn show farmers began picking for 
an ear with twenty rows and very 
deep kernels. Reid’s Yellow Dent rep- 
resents the big type idea in corn. One 
year with another it outyields any 
other variety which can be grown in 
the central part of the corn belt. Big 
















“On Time” 


When your train roars 
in “on time,” 1t means 
that every part of a great 
organization has worked 
with precision and fidelity 
to a schedule. 


That is the sort of un- 





|| failing accuracy we have 
come to expect of railroad 
; men. And that is what 
||| they, in turn, expect of 
the watchs S they carry. 
The tremendous popu- 
|} larity of Hamilton 
i Watches among railroad 
|| men is due to unfaltering 
accuracy and long life. 

















Agamiltondatch | 


“ The Railroad Timekeeper of America” 


Aren't these the qualities you want in a watch? ‘Time 
never was so precious on the farm as now. 
would help you divide up your day’s work — would save 
minutes that quickly run into hours. 

A Hamilton Watch makes an appropriate gift on any 
occasion — a splendid, lasting token of regard. 


There's a mode. for everyone in the Hamilton line, 
with prices from $46 to $200. 
alone, $22 (in Canada $27.00) and up. At your jeweler’s. 


Send for ‘‘The Timekeeper’— an interesting little book 
that tells about the manufacture and care of fine watches. i 
The different Hamiltons are shown with prices. 
HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY i 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania ih 


Conduetor and 


Regulations require that 





Engineer compare time before the start of i 
each run. That’s what Fnygineer E. T. Reed | 
and Conductor J. County, who together run i 
the same Erie train, are shown doing. Both 


men carry Hamilton Watches, and both have 
®@ reputation for precise and punctual service 





\ Hamilton 


Hamilton movements 

















type has done good in corn just as it 
has in hogs and cattle. But there is 
even more danger of carrying big 
type in corn to an extreme than there 
is with hogs or cattle. Every four or 
five years we have a cool season and 
an early frost and then the big type 
corn not yield nearly as much 
feeding value per acre as the old-fash 
ioned earlier maturing sort. 

Ordinary practical farmers’ think 
that they get the best results by grow- 
ing “medium type” hogs, cattle and 
corn. They generally recognize, tho, 
that there is a tendency to select for 
too small a type. For that reason it is 
especially important for the pure-bred 
man who furnishes fresh stock to go to 
the extreme. 

If any of the boys ever start in- 
bre@ding pure-bred hogs, dairy cows, or 
corn, | would advise them to go in 
strong for the big type idea. At the 
same time, tho, they must remember 
quality and early maturity and try to 
get as much of both as they can to- 
gether with the big type. 


does 





Spreading Straw 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“When is the best time to spread 
straw on fall wheat? I can get a 
straw spreader of a neighbor but it 
takes two men to run it. Will it pay 
me to hire one man to help me spread 
the straw at $5 a day?” 

Two men with a straw spreader are 
supposed to be able to cover five or 
six acres a day a little more or iess de- 
pending on just how heavily they 
spread the straw. The best rate of 
spreading seems to be one and a half 
tons or possibly just a litthe more per 
acre. The best time to spread is in 
late November or early December. Of 
course there is considerable difference 
between winters, but on the average 
late winter spreading seems to be far 
inferior to early winter spreading. 





Sweet Clover Seed Outlook 

A Minnesota correspcndent 

“IT have 200 bushels of sweet 
seed for sale. What do 
the future of the clover seed market?” 

Sweet early in Septem- 
ber was selling slightly higher than at 
he same time a year ago, in spite of 
the fact that red clover seed was sell- 
ing for only a little more than half as 
much as at the same time a year ago. 
Sweet clover seed prices are now alk 
most as high as red clover seed prices. 
In view of this tact as well as the fact 
that the total production of sweet clo- 
ver seed is fully as great as last year, 
we are rather dubious about the future 
of the sweet clover seed market. In 
our opinion there is much less chance 
of an advance in the sweet clover seed 
market than in the red clover seed 
market. Rather than sell a good qual- 
ity of country-run sweet clover seed 
for less than $f0 a bushel, we would 
hold it for several months longer. 


writes: 
clover 
think of 


you 


clover seed 


Angora Goats 

An lowa correspondent writes: 

“I have twenty-five acres of brush 
land and wish to get enough goats to 
clean it up. About how many goats 
should I get for this much land? 
Where can I buy angora goats and 
about what will they cost me?’ 

It is ordinarily figured that it takes 
two to five goats per acre from two 


to four years to clean up ordinary 
brush. The big goat market of the 
country is Kansas City. We under- 


stand that at the present time goats 
are selling for considerably less than 
they have been during recent years 
and that the range in price is from $3 
to $5 per head. 

Those of our readers who are espe- 
cially imterested in angora goats 
should write the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., for farmers’ bulletin 573. 
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Feeding Questions 

















ane Feeding Problem 


I Lee pondent 
WW ~ 

Octobe! th t dea of ¢ y 
steer ‘ ! n bkebru Vi 
ou think of feeding d 
and corn during the ame gt 
Linnie About SY if hould 
pay for cattle thi fall 





Ke an 


Mla 








It now lool tho new 
many localities would sell around 
90 cents a bushel on the farm in D 
cember Thi cheap enough so t 
there is apparently a chance to make 
little money by feeding corn to catt 
The danger in the proposition 
so many people will conclude to t 
corn to cattle thi wintel t 


will be a flood of stuff on the 


at the same time So far a 


able to judge there has not been an 
excessive amount of feeders taken out 
into the country so far, but it is just 
possible that there may be too many 
taken out during the next six weeks. 

At thi writing a cheap grade ot 
cows can be bought for from $4 to $6 
per hundred, and fairly good feede: 
steer: can be bought for $10 hun 
dred. These price eem fai ea 
sonable but they are not an b 
guarantee against lo 

Lamb Feeding Problem 

An fowa cor pondent writs 

‘What do you think of buying feede 
lambs to run fo on thirteen 
acres of corm with oy bean V 
acres of corn with no soy bean ind 
eight or ten acres of corn which ha 
been cut for fodder but which still ha 
a lot of soy bean vines on the ground? 
About how many lambs can be shipped 
in acar? About what do feeder la 
cost now?” 

Feede) lainh en to be 
now for an average of around $ 
hundred at central market Ii om 
correspondent fixed to keep h 
lambs only six weel we ugee 1 1 
he buv lambs weighing around ) 
60 pounds and in moderate flesh \ 


double-decked car will hold just a little 


better than 300 lamb 

Last veal lamb marketed direct 
from the corn field in November sold 
in many case for le per hundred 
than they cost as feedet rhis veai 
there has not been quite so many ft 
ers shipped out from Kansas City and 
Omaha as last year and on that 
count it would seem that the risk ‘hi 
vear would not be quite so great as 


last veal 


Feeding Value of Shredded 
Corn Stover 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“What is the feeding value of shred- 
ded corn stover as compared with clo- 
ver and timothy hay?” 


The feeding value of shredded corn 


stover varies greatly, depending on 
the weather to which the corn foddei 
was exposed while in the shock On 
the average it probably takes right 


around a‘ton of shredded corn stove) 
to equal in feeding value two-thirds of 
a ton of ordinary mixed hay 





Straightening Up Silo 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes 


“My two-piece stave wooden silo 
leans badly. How can I straighten it 
up?” 

Sometimes when the silo simply 


leans over without being twisted, it is 





possible to straighten it up by putting 


them 
stretcher o1 


ropes around it and pulling on 
with a powerful fence 
with a block and tackle. Where it is 
twisted also the ropes should be 
fastened that they will tend to over- 
come the twist 


In general, however, it will be found 


After All-You Cant 
Improve on Nature 


---and that’s just the reason why, in building the 
Universal Teat Cup, we first made a most careful 
study of Nature’s original milker--the sucking calf. 
And the result was--a teat cup that actually dup- 
licates this natural sucking action. 


MAY 


The natural, alternating action of the Universal 
--the simplicity and absolute reliability of the 
machine--these are the secrets of the unqualified 
success of this famous, natural-action milker on 
the thousands of high class dairy farms where it is 


being used daily. 


The Universal milks with an 
alternating action. It milks 
two teats (any two) while the 
other two are resting and being 
massaged. This action milks 
the cow in the most natural 


way, requires less vacuum, less }} 


power and means a gentler 
and a cleaner job of milking. 


"ALLACES’ FARMER, October » 
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a gentle suction--then a soothing massage, from 
the end of the teat up--the realealf action. 


Note the utter simplicity of this Teat Cup. It 
is easily assembled or taken apart without tools-- 
and very easy to keep clean. 

lutely seamless--cannot collect dirt and bacteria 
--and can easily be cleaned without remov- 
ing it from the shell. 





UNIVERSAI-the one 
Real, Natural Milker 













A gentle, calf-like suctior 
the teat cup. is soot 
* action is what draws the n 





Massaging We 
een a massage, from the * 
end of the teat up---the exact 
action of the calf's tongue. 











TUDY the natural action of this Per- 
fect Teat Cup, pictured above. 


First 


The liner is abso- 


At the top is a rubber 
ring--soft, like the calf’s 
nose--no cold metal to 
touch the cow. 


Your dealer will be 
glad to demonstrate this 
famous natural milker. 
See him. Or write us 
direct for a catalog and 
vitally interesting book- 
let, “The Truth About 
Mechanical Milking.” 


The Universal 
Milking Machine Co. 


104 Mound St. Columbus, 0. 





take the silo 
replacing the 


more satisfactory to 
and rebuild _ it, 
staves that are splintered or too badly 
We would be glad to hea 
any of our readers who have had 
inv experience this line 


down 


twisted 
from 


along 


Feed Is Necessary for Good 
Milk Flow 


The cow that rustles what she can 
get from the pasture in the summer 
and from the straw pile in the winter 
is like a stream that is fed by heavy 
rains followed by drouth—a flood of 
milk followed by a long dry spell. If 
vou want to keep the cow in full flow, 





keep the milk-making foods coming 
steadily all the season. For that pur- 
pose, clover and ensilage, with a little 
bran and ground oats and corn, varied 
according to the animal and the milk 
flow, give pare ible results. 
Noted Dairy Banquet 

One of the features of the National 
Dairy Show at Chicago this year will 
be a get-together banquet at which 


all branches of the 
present. Representa- 


representatives of 
industry will be 


| tives of all the breed organizations will 


so | 


| 


be present and in addition to this Na- 


tional Creamery Butter Makers’ Asso- 
ciation, the American Association of 
Creamery Butter Manufacturers, Na- 


———— 








tional Dairy Union, National Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Federation and the National 
Dairv Council, will have delegates 
present This banquet will be held 
Wednesday evening, October 13th, at 
the La Salle hotel Any one. inter- 
ested in the dairy industry who will 
be present at the dairy show is invited 
to put in reservations for this affair 
with the National Dairy Council, 910 
South Michigan Avenue. 


Illinois Farm Management Tour 


A new type of county tour was put 


on by the Woodford County Farm Bu- 
reau recently. when five farms select- 
ed from the group of farms that had 


been keeping records of farm business 


were visited by a group of county 


farmers. On these five farms the per- 
centage of crop area in corn varied 
from 25 to 60 per cent. The propor- 
tion of live stock receipts to total 
farm receipts ranged from 38 to 96 
per cent, and the average cattle re- 


ceipts varied from $83 to $2,911. De- 
spite these wide variations, there were 
some definite conclusions that could 
be drawn. One was that each farm 
had from 20 to 25 per cent of its crop 
acreage in legumes and the other was 
that each was characterized by the ef- 
ficient use of labor. The lowest crop 


acreage per man on the five farms was 
88 and the highest 98. 





DOWN [al 
ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


lew Batterfly Jr. No. 234 


@ary — jeaning, 






$4 4 bx cient the Rew 


@ skimming , durab 

NEW BUTTERFLY Beparaters ere 
lifetime against defects in material and wor 
manship. Mede also in four larger sizes up to 
No. 8 shown here; sold on 

30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
and ons plan whereby they earn their ow: 
and more by what they save Postal brings Free 
Buy from the manufecturer 


ALBAUGH- DOVER CO.. 2163 Merehall Bi. Chicago 


ACME HAY AND MILL FEED ) 00, | 


We bandle a!! kinis of 


HAY AND FEED | 


Carload lots and less at lowest prices 4! 
fer our price list. 


SIOUX CITY, \OWA 








223 Pearl $t., 








Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 
‘The Fruit Jar of the Field’ 


Buy the beet eflo firat and sv 
money, time and worry 


Sendlfor catalog No. 4 . 
W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co | 


Established 1885 

















3 Kansas City, Missouri | 
a 
Hunt 
L ing Avi ist 
= Baits, & 
Trappers 





pifes at lowest prices. Write for: Trappers by ~~ 
pers’ Supplies, = me 
gy ies 


WwW. BIGGS & ‘CO. Kanone tr. 


Please mention this paper when witite 


Catalog of Trap; 
mation. All 
sent FREE. 
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rhe Dairy|| Lhe Greatest Invention 
Se ceraeen correc In Cream Separator History 


° - ‘. a a, cus 4 - 
if a Dair v Cattle sate Today all authorities agree, and Babcock Tests prove, that 
the development by our experts of the patented Curved 





































































' \\ T Y 
e: Cinta . nee > bee Dis¢ »u sed only in Iowa Cr eam Separators, is the greatest 
‘16 ae a a mnvention i722 cream separator hi story. 
in { ions yt uing a oes ce 
da 
tock clean and broken to O—— The Giscs, or skimmit ng multiplies centrifugal force and posi- 

lez it it will look well and can “ y/, f= 4 device, are the he arora tively extracts the fast butter-fat 
he | quickly and easily. | My ee ; - a cy globules. a 

‘ t out all defects of stock {f-® tag eee Today thousands of Bab- 

nt én aad ae ee ee | | fa a ila cock Tests have proved 
sf led into the sales ring. This | : timoscientifically a the scientific Iowa 
inspil onfidence on the part of the sasectionof the law of centrifugal Curved-Disc principle a 














bide d is a point that will be re- reed | Discs. force rh oe it aie” phenomenal success. At 
° Vote i ick ~ure =nmt ° 

mé i in case the owner holds an- curve and wil ee Spe wa patented the Panama-Pacific In- 

- a. ween. e scs comb ° - ar : 

epacing betwee? urved Discs combine a ternational Exposition it 


other au ion, discs at top. < iot y > . s 
as Also (2) steep low and high angle cons poss sect onof outskimmed all leading 








¢ H ve a sales ring of euteictent pcg ay nected byagradualcurve, 00 ghey separators in every test. 
size built so that animals may be | tween dises at The illustration shows Note tha In one test its closest 
moved around at the time of auction. oe this plainly. it : () at bo rival left 47 times more 
Th ring should be prepared i yee quick eet Png papa the butter-fatinthe skimmed 
with one entrance of sufficient size pt ng Pua acon sa ager milk. 
or else with two entrances whereby thick, sluggish cream and prevents Learn at once why over 500,000 farm- 
the animals can be led on and taken clogging. ers and dairymen have bought “Iowa” 
off at the same time. The animals (2) Shows steep curve and narrow made separators. Our new book will 
show to somewhat better advantage if spacing between discsat bottom. This be sent free on request. 


this ring is elevated two or three feet , 
above the floor. The ring should be | Associated Manufacturers Co., Dept. G, Waterloo, Iowa 
bedded with sawdust, shavings or Also builders of the famous ASSOCIATED Engines from 1% to 25 horsepower 


straw and should be kept clean. Chicago, I1l., Kansas City, Mo., Syracuse, N. Y_, Oklahoma City, Okla., Minneapolis, Minn., Omaha, Neb,, 
? Columbus, O., London, Kag., Wellington, New Zealand, Melbourne, Australia 
4, Do not by-bid. The public as a 


rule likes to know that an animal will 
be sold when a bid is put on it. 

5. Keep people out of the sales ring 
and away from the ring side so that 
all people interested may have a good 
chance to see the animal that is being 
sold 

6. Arrange for the animals to come 
into the sales ring and leave it prompt- 
ly without confusion. Do not allow 
anything to detract the minds of those 
in attendance from the main object of 
the d that is the selling of stock. 
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7. Engage some person who under- 
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‘ stands stock and can handle the ani- ——S=S= 
mals to hold them in the ring and = 
; st them to their best advantage. = 
i TI mn should be well enough ac- 
: quaint with the stock so that he 
; will know the peculiarities of every 


ito the ring 














& | registration certificates for 
all | 1 animals in order and on 
0. ] y of the sale. Have health pe 
cert for all animals regardless Disc Cleaner * 
#, 0. of whet they are pure-bred or con Curved Dise 
grade lf health certificates are on sin lee thas n 
hand bidders have more confidence in wee ee Cn mee 
| the stock and buyers from out of the Cc R E A M S E Pp RA T O R 
state do not feel nervous at the possi- Ne | SS tee ». a d + iN MXN 
bility of being unable to obtain proper | An interesting sidelight on the organi- putting of one dairy state against an- MT 
| 







certificates in time for shipment. Have | zation is the fact that three years ago other, and since the rules provide that 
transfer applications for all pure-bred | an indictment which prohibited dairy five states must enter to make a class, 
animals made out ready for the name meetings was hanging over the head | the larger number of exhibitors is ac- 
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| 0 of the separators used 
9§ I im the world’s cream- 
Oecries are De Lavals. 


in the results of an auction because During the last three years, however, | dustrial machinery began to arrive 
the buyers did not come to the sale | distinct progress has been made, be- | at the great pavilion, and scores of 
even when stock such as was being of- | cause the people have overlooked mi- | workmen for days have made it a busy 
fered was in general demand. A buyer | nor difficulties and have concentrated | hive of industry setting up the displays 
can not be expected to attend a sale | on their effort to secure a better mar- | against the coming of the tens of thou- 


. ia i} ! 
of the purchaser to be inserted. of the organization which forced them | counted for this year. . Shani 
9. Advertise the sale extensively. | to hold ice cream and watermelon pic- Three weeks in advance of the open- it’) RA | Hh 
Many an owner has been disappointed nics as a means of getting together. | ing of the show, carloads of dairy in- i nn nM | | | 
‘ i | 



















— unless he knows where and when it is | keting system for their products. sands of visitors. W. E. Skinner, gen- 

= to be held eral manager of the dairy show, an- The only separator the H 

50. | 10. Employ an auctioneer to sell nounces that several hundred carloads creameryman can afford to 
stock, not to preach or to tell smutty The National Dairy Show will make up the immense exhibit of use is surely the only one the 


farmer can afford to buy. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
New York Chicago San Francisco | 


NU ALA ae Hit ait 1! ih Midi 


machinery, which will cover more than 
110,000 square feet of floor space at the 
International amphitheater. The ma- 
chinery and cattle are, however, only 






stories. People who attend a sale to | he 1999 National Dairy Show will 
buy stock are usually anxious that the see representatives from ‘Gasenbeaine 
Atk Sale be carried on with the utmost ef- great Holstein herds of the United 
ficiency. Those who come to hear the States and Canada, and the finest spec- 
















Dwa latest stori t of the interesting and instructiv 
st stories do not usually buy. 2 ‘ ae aia part of the interesting and instructive _— 

a Rese Sage = = boson * features which the bigger and better 

ne merane Se Wey BS Gee Cae | 1966 exposition has in store for the 


. 
° = e ee ings of Brown Swiss, Ayrshires and sa meg D F 5 | 
ilos Dairy Marketing Picnics Jerseys. The spirited competition this farmer, the dairyman, the manufactur airy or a e 


, : : er and the distributer. 
The Iowa Dairy Marketing Associa- | will bring about will make the cattle a 








“ey which has its chief work around | exhibits many times more interesting i ee A one-half interest in the only 
es Moines, has recently been holding | than in the old days, when ten to fif- : dairy in town of 2700 people. 
Co., & series of evening picnic entertain- | teen professionals alone showed all the Milk Producers to Meet oa hm erg ae —— 
| <y : : . ° 00 - ane ac ) 4 
puri | ments, in which several speakers have | cattle. Milo D. Campbell, president of the seaniad forselling. An mo 


— Presented some of the problems of the The innovation of the state herd | National Milk Producers’ Federation, ited market at good priees. 
dairyman, both from the standpoint of | competition has had much to do in as- | has called the annual meeting of the 
the producer and distributer as well as sembling these fields. Ten animals of | Federation for October 12th, 13th and ORVILLE LEE & SON, SAC CITY, IA. 


the work of cow-testing associations | varying ages must make up a herd | 14th, to be held at the Morrison Hotel, EEE TSA IE ITI 
We buy second-hand bags; 

















Galt: -~ other similar lines. After the | from one state, and not more than two | Chicago. This will be at the time of A Ss Ld ae pea ye 
Be. Peaking program was over, ice cream | of these may be owned by one breeder. | the National Dairy Show, affording B LINCOLN BAG CO. 


Was served, and the result is that the | The stake in each class is $1,000. Great | members and milk producers general- SpringHeld, Ass. 


ric fairymen are getting closer together. | interest has been manifested in this ' ly an opportunity to attend both. Please mention this paper when writing. 





























Sandwich Shellers Were Never 
Made Better Than Today 


In materials and in workmanship Sandwich Shellers 
are fully uptoour pre-war standards—standards which 
have won the leadership for 64 years. In many lines 
nowadays the more you pay the less quality you get. 
But here is a line of machinery in which there is no 
sham, no shoddy, no skimping. 


Power-Driven 


ANDW IC 


Corn Shellers 


In Sandwich Shellers will be found clearoak frames of thoroughly 
seasoned timber; paneling of everlasting Cypress; main shafting 
high grade, cold drawn; bearings good, anti-friction metal ; and 
all parts bear the stamp of good, painstaking work by skilled 
workmen. They are made in 50 different styles and sizes— 
especially equipped for different makes of tractors; for hand, 
horse or gas power with the famous 


Sandwich Excess Power Engine 

These heavy, strong kerosene or 
gasoline engines deliver 25% to 40G 
more power than rated. They are of 
theusualSandwich quality—the very 
best. Ifinterestedin gasolineengines, 
be sure to inspect the Sandwich. 


SANDWICH MANUFACTURING CO., 53 Oak St., SANDWICH, ILL. 


BRANCHES: Council Bluffs Sioux Falls Kansae City Cedar Rapids Peoria 
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EXPEL WORMS INADAY 


nee < Cy Worms cause runts-make a hog Hable to cs 00 S> 
Pose ¥ \ disease- waste food-shorten profits. Avoid 
= a qwat \ this in your herd by worming them with 


g qwoO\Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes—sure, safe PER 
Ss ens and quick. Gets the worms in 24 hours. BOX BIT-65¢ 


msg HERE'S PROOF te Brea G5) 
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wa Cedar ie le | 

a ~ Tor , Ge USE NO GUN§F | 

that or edc ” : 

alican say, that Shores Torpedoes sure | “shores Hog Worm Torpedoes sure get SWALLOWED ff | 

them to the public as a sure 1 J the worms out quick. They are the best NATURALLY 

for worms } worm expeller ] ever used . } 
1 gave them the torpedoes about 9AM. | Yours very truly, 
and 6 P.M. it was “ene the worms . outs Pesdera 
from then Yours truly, 4 tema 













ester Theiss r ve 
Spencer, lo aul, Nebr 


s 
WOR scan FF... nd for see A Sense.” vest pocket 
information on hogs. their care, diseases 


and treatment. Our Service Department free 
to hog raisers. Ask about free subscription to 


\- > our magazine Shorea Live Stockh Digest 
ar /MOORESS SHORES - MUELLER COMPANY 
Opn) fo CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA SHORES STATION No. 4 


nse 















—and Increases Dairy Profits 
CLAY Equipment installed in your dairy barn is there 


to stay. Strong, simple steel construction cuts upkeep cost. Bolting 
onty 3 parts together completes a sanitary, permanent stall with 
swinging stanchion. Smooth tubing—no dangerous corners. 


CLAY Steel Dairy Barn Equipment 


provides safety, quiet and pasture comfort in the barn. Saves feed, 
time and labor. Helps increase quantity and improve quality of milk. 
CLAY 2-WAY Stanchion instantly closed or opened both ways with 
one hand. Hangs straight in center of stall—no sure-stops needed. 
Cow can't getin wrong. Instantly adjusted to any size animal. Cow- 
proof lock. Easily kept clean. CLAY Equipment costs less than 
others. Fully guaran 


CLAY arch pl 
Free Barn Plan Service. {t.A¥,srchtects wit plan your 
me name isteernes card will do—for big catalog and Free Barn Plan Blank. Address 
IOWA GATE COMPANY, 704 Clay Street, Cedar Falls, lowa 
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FARM ENGINEERING] | 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avai! themselves of Mr. Dickerson’s expert knowledge. He wi! 


answer inquiries on farm eng neering and mechanics. 





A2-cent stamp should accompany al 








Home-Made Corn Cutters 





Wi ] ( \ { 

In i h egard 
ingg a -} ? cutte I n 
S t perier them 
a ( ti ! I Take 
By 6 g 1 ] 1g 
t fl e on t 1, spaced 
« C center to ¢ Covel 
the , h board ere n 
ner t t the end will be 
et e and t front end 2% 

tee wide 
For cutting knives I have found by 
my own experience that they should be 
four feet long at least. Less than that 
1 not work as readily in corn plant- 
ed by hand. An old crosscut saw makes 


an ideal cutting knife by filing or 
grinding the back of it Have three 
holes drilled or punched in each knife, 
one at each end and one in the center 
as far back from the cutting edge as 
possible. s0lt the knives on the sled 
in such manner that the front end of 
the knives will be 2 feet 7 inches apart 
and the rear end 5 feet 6 inches apart. 
This applies to corn planted 3% feet 
apart, 


nother necessary matter is to nail 
some strips of inch lumber on the in- 
side of each runner in such manner as 
to have it project below the bottom of 
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the runner one inch. This is to pre- 
vent the cutter fone sliding sideways. 

“Make a seat on the cutter so that 
two men can sit down on it and 
gather the corn as it is cut. I have 
found that in silo filling it is a great 
advantage over hand cutting or even 
a corn binder, for the reason that two 
men and a smart horse will cut and 
load as much corn as three teams will 
ordinarily haul from the field. This is 
done by the team being driven along- 
side of the cutter and the men who op- 
erate the cutter place their bundles 
on the wagon instead of throwing 
them on the ground.” 

The outfit as described should do ex- 
cellent work, but it would seem more 
convenient and lighter draft to hang 
the platform from wheels in some way. 
It is very necessary in putting such 
a machine away for the winter that 
the cutting blades be removed and 
oiled and hung in dry places. 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“Having seen your request for two- 
row corn cutter, will describe the one 
my son and I made last year at a cost 
of less than one dollar besides our 
time. It worked so nearly to perfec- 
tion and was so highly commended by 
neighbors who used it that I am glad 
to pass a good thing along. 

“The general construction is shown 
in the accompanying diagram. Take 
two 2x4’s 7 feet 8 inches long on edge, 














tapered together in front and : 
apart at rear. Put 1x6 4 feet 
long, oak or pine, rear cro 
top of frame. Next take th 
ting boards of oak or maple 
8 inches long on top of fran 
and rear cross board at re 
platform in between the cutt 
is made of one-inch material 
convenient width. 

“The wheels should be grair 
of binder, cultivators, or 


wheel My axles are of iy 
wooden on¢ could be used 
ferred The distance betwe 


wheels is 18 inches and rea: 
2 teet 6 inches. Both axle 
tionary and I put two stick 
rear axle for handles for lift 
rear end around when turni 
at the ends. The platform 
from the axles so as to el 
ground when standing on th: 
The front end is leveled up 
slide over bumps or stones. T! 
is a short chain fastened to f: 
of frame. 

“The cutters are made fron 
crosscut saw, the back being gr: 
a sharp edge with the bevel up 
Pieces we used were 2 feet 
long bolted on top of cutting b 
shown. The front of blade p: 
about one inch and the rear p 




















inches or more according to \ 
saw blade. The saw blades « 
longer if desired, and in fact s! 
if there is a great deal of var 
width of rows. Grind the blad 
before putting on. Under sid: 
ting board should be beveled 
“Two persons stand on the } 
and grab the corn as cut or 
fore if possible, as it falls forw 


of reach as soon as cut. I used 0 


horse and had a standard in ! 
hold the lines. Some of the n¢ 
used a driver and he could chang 
with the others. It is fast w 
drilled corn. To cut where 
with two-row planter, the cutte! 
run between the two rows plan 
same time to avoid trouble from 
ence in width of rows. The re 
board is a great convenience a! 
in gathering a large armful wht 
horse is stopped to lay the com 
or stand in shock.” 

This plan seems quite comp 
every detail. We might sugge 
it would be quicker and more 5 
tial construction to nail the P 
boards on at the same time t! 
cross board is put on. Then thé 
could be sawed off at the pro] 
gle and the cutting boards laid « 
and nailed to each platform bo 
course letting the cutting board 


ject over somewhat and bevelins . he 
under side of platform boards at ©" 


This would tie everything togethe! 
make a stronger construction. 


and 
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‘Veterinary 


ABNORMAL MILK. 
subscriber writes: 
been having seriou 


yw giving bad milk for the 





— 








trouble 


iast 


a milk has a strong odor and 
ae g and bitter. We have tried 
i have churned for from two to 
bree } rs, but it will not make butter, 
but fine bubbles, Any change of 
tem] does not seem to help. The 
milk mes has small lumps in it.’ 

The « may not be to blame for this 
condit is bacteria in the milk vessels 
oftet ses such troubles, Set a sample 
of 1 from each quarter of the udder 
in separate sterilized vessel, to see if 
one quarter gives abnormal milk. If that 
is t use, garget is present, and the 
rn from that quarter should be dis- 
carded. If the milk proves to be sound 


fror 1 of the quarters of the udder, it 
will be necessary to more carefully cleanse 
and ld and sun-dry the milk utensils 
and to eliminate so far as possible every 
of infection of the milk. Obtain a 


caus 

creal starter’’ from the local creamery- 
man and take his advice as to proper 
temperatures and degrees of sourness of 





cream intended for churning. Write again 
if you find that the cow really is giving 


abnor 1 milk. 

FISTULA. 
A Wyoming subscriber writes 
I ive a horse with a fistula It 
showed » along in June, and has just 
broke one side. Would you please 
tell 1 thru the veterinary columns of 


how to take care of same? 
We take it that you mean fis- 





withers. If that is so, you 

possible, employ a trained sur- 

yperate and give treatment with 

a bacteri! Treatment consists in laying 


open ¢ pipe (sinus) and pocket to se- 
cure fi drainage and for removal of 
dead liseases tissues. The wound is 
then swabbed with tincture of iodine and 


the ca packed with a rope of oakum 
ith a mixture of equal quanti- 

turpentine and raw linseed 
oil, " ra tag of the oakum hanging 


saturate 


out t vyound to gerve as a drain. Ap- 
ply 1 or vaseline freely to the skin 
unde wound to protect it from the 
turpentir Renew the oakum packing 
d T is one way of treating such 
cases, | each veterinarian has his own 
{ reatment. 


INTRODUCING NEW HOGS. 


»ta subscriber writes: 


I plan to get a carload of stock hogs 
from Sout St. Paul. These hogs will 
like uccinated before leaving the 
BLOC Will there be any danger to 
allow t hogs to mingle with those 
I ive? Those I have on hand 
hav r had the cholera nor been 
V What precautions hould I 
tak 

T hogs should always be kept 
u ne for a month before allow- 

mix with the home herd and 
cur time should be dipped in a so- 


y | tar dip, or thoroly sprayed 

vith such a_ solution It 
¥ i | even safer to have the home 
her ed by the single method to 
* t ive or temporary immunity. 


PREVENTING HOGS FROM EATING 


CHICKENS. 
\ ubscriber writes: 
pure-bred gilt about six 


chickens. Some 
some devices and 
cies { this habit. Can you 3've me 
t ! your paper?’’ 
sow with the curved leath- 
, ve the heel of an old boot. 
At t means of hog 
haug as a flap over 
will prevent chicken eat- 
1t hinder the gilt from eat- 


it eats 


reme- 





he ears by 
k t it will 


Make it a practice to feed 
it one place and the hogs 
t place at the same time 


VACCINATING FOR BLACK-LEG. 


ta correspondent writes: 


. recently moved onto a farm 
oh have previously been losses 
ol m black-leg. We have about 
‘ heifers which are in good 
road 1 would like to know if there 
= aa f them contracting the disease 
Pilg 4 idvise vaccinating? Is there 
—s°? Of bringing the disease onto the 
Dace vaccinate, the same way as 
cae ger of bringing hog cholera 
a when you vaccinate?” 

Be good condition, from six 
nn # a year and a half of age are 
disea.. »). SUSCeptible to black-leg. The 
to eh S over on pastures from year 
tr. nd probably the safe thing for 
ans ndent to do would be to vac- 
Very clo 4 per! might watch his heifers 
Regs vy.) 2nd at the first signs of lame- 


“inate very promptly. In such 
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“How LongAre You From Town?” 


It is no longer correct to ask “How 
far are you from town?” but, “How 


long are you from town?” 


You can easily recall the time when 
to live five or ten miles from town 
was to be isolated. 


Today the country home twenty-five 
or thirty miles out is considered “in 
the suburbs.” 


Distance doesn’t matter—time is all 


that counts. 


The automobile has brought the 
country nearer the city— it is about 
one-sixth the distance 
time that it used to be. 


All but the farm itself —its supplies 
and its produce. 
still depended upon to carry supplies 


Sears Auto Co., 
Des Moines, la, 


Sutcliffe Reo Sales Co. 


Waterloo, Ia. 


to, and to deliver the produce from 
the farm to market, the distance is as 
great as ever. 


This Reo Speed Wagon does for the 
farm itself what the automobile did 
for its owner and his family. 


It bridges the last gap between farm 
and market. 


It enables you to get “top o’ the mar- 
ket” for your produce—and on the 
return trip it brings your meats, gro- 
ceries and other supplies as fresh as 


they go to the city dweller. 
in terms of 
A modern farm is incomplete without 


a Speed Wagon. 
Where 


horses are And—you know of course—"'If it isn't 


a Reo it isn’t a Speed Wagon.” 


The Reo Distributors for lowa are: 


Waterman Reo Sales Co. 
Ft. Dodge, Ia. 


Peter Even & Son 
Dubuque, Ia. 


Jones-Opper Co, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Don Sales Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Heath Auto Co., Sioux City, Ia. 


Write for particulars to the Distributor nearest you, or to 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Copyright Reo Motor Car Company 













































































case, however, there 
one or two animals which die from the 
trouble. By vaccinating for black-leg 
there is no danger of bringing the 
onto the 


will inevitably be 


disease 


place the same way as there is 


when giving the double treatment for hog 
cholera. Immunity conferred by vaccina- 
tion geenrally lasts about thr months 
The most practical times to vaccinate are 
in the early spring and early fall. 





WARTS ON TEATS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“T have a cow (one of our best milkers) 





that is serious troubled with warts or 
her teats, which seem quite tender and 
hurt while milking They are lon and 
slender and quite numerous Can you 
Suggest any cure or method of removing 
them that will be p nent? 

Twice daily, for minutes, immers¢ 





the affected teats soft water contain 
bicarbonate of soda it will dis- 
solve when hot. Warts that have 
necks may, if preferred, be .snipped off 
with scissors, a few at a time, and a little 
pine tar applied next day. The disad- 
vantage of this treatment is that it may 
make the udder sore and start garget. 


ing all the 
narrow 


PARALYSIS. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“My pigs are troubled with some kind 


of weakness in the hind legs. They 
knuckle over so much in the pastern 
joints and seem weak in the legs and 
back. I lost one while it was nursing, 
with the same trouble. Now these pigs 


were practically raised on skim-milk and 
oats, and had access to all the grass and 
all the exercise they wanted. They look 
smooth and healthy and have good appe- 














tites. I keep worm powder and salt in a » ground limestone for hogs. Does that have 
self-feeder all the time I suspect some reference to the powdered limestone that 
element is lacking in their ration I am we can get at the rock crusher? How is 
feeding tankage in a self-feeder now, but the lime that we buy in sacks for plas- 
the pigs don’t seem to care much for it.” tering? Is it too strong for hogs or 
This condition is rare when pigs have lambs? How would it be to put some of 
free range on clover, alfalfa and in addi this lime in the drinking water? I have 
tion are rec ng milk and the other trouble with this load of hogs and also 
feeds mentioned, especially tankage. We had trouble last fall with a load in keep- 
fancy these pigs have not had the pas- ing their bowels loose enough I had to 
ture opportunities mentioned. If that is give them salts every few days to keep 
the case they ould have them now, al- them in condition.” 
tho suc treatment may come too late No remedy has thus far been perfected 
Also mix nd | in the feed at the for the enteric forn of necro-bacillosis 
rate of one tea nful twice daily to Buttermilk freely fed would be likely to 
start with, increasing the dose gradually. help, and the bowels should be kept ac- 
Also allow free access to slacked lime, tive. Green feed helps in that direction, 
wood hes and wood charcoal. Salt once and oil meal may be allowed in place of 
a week will be enough Too much salt oats. The Bureau of Animal Jndustry 
is iInjuriou Bending the back when recommends the feeding of a heaping tea- 
erawiit! under a low fence, or bruising spoonful of the following mixture for ev- 
the back in so doing often starts the ery 100 pounds of live weight of hog: 
trouble pigs that have weak bones Copper sulphate, one part; hyposulphite 
from rickets That condition probably of soda, four parts; chareoal, two parts, 
affects our correspondent’s pigs Consti- and common salt, six parts This is to 
pation is another very common cause of be given night and morning in the slop 
paralysis Keep the bowels active at all for about a week The solution of sul- 
times in addition to feeding as we have phate of copper may prove more effec- 
suggested tive. Dissolve eight ounces of finely pow- 
———_— dered sulphate of copper (blue stone) in 
a gallon of hot water Add one pint of 
NECROTIC ENTERITIS. this solution to each eight gallons of thin 
A Missouri subscriber writes: slop and feed daily These treatments, 
“IT have a bunch of hogs affected with | however, are more useful for preventing 
what is called infectious necrotic enteri- than curing the disease Ground lime- 
tis. I saw an article in Wallaces’ Farm- stone in the feed would be likely to do 
er recently about necrotic enteritis, but more harm than good if fed to hogs af- 
do not feel that you make the treatment fected with necrotic enteritis Ground 
plain enough How strong would you | rock phosphate is indicated when hogs 


advise making the copper sulphate solu- are affected with rickets, and at all times 


tion? We used copper sulphate and | it is well to allow free access to slacked 
sulpho-carbolate of zine. In another issue lime, wood ashes and wood charcoal 
of your paper I read an article about Lime for plastering is unsuitable 
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ABERDEEN ANGUS SALE 


TO BE HELD AT ti 


Seymour, lowa, Friday, October 15 
mi 38 HEAD 38 ah 


37 COWS AND HEIFERS / 
MANY WITH CALVES AT FOOT 


ALSO BLACK LAD EVANE 
THE HERD BULL 
































This is one of the most useful and best Angus offerings 
that has been cataloged for auction in southern Iowa. 











DAUGHTERS AND GRANDDAUGHTERS OF THE NOTED SIRES, BLACK WOODLAWN AND OTHERS, 
are among the attractions, including a senior yearling heifer by the grand champion, Epistos. The cows are 
bred to Edmont 2d, by Epistos, and out of Eileen W, by Belfast, noted son of Black Woodlawn, and a num- 
ber are bred to Black Lad Evane 229366, a Blackbird Lassie, bred by Ray Cline. Blackbirds, Ericas and 
and Queen Mothers are the priocipal families represented. 


The cattle are in their ordinary breeding condition—right off the grass, with outcome for the buyers. CAT- 
TLE WILL BE SOLD SUBJECT TO A 60 DAY RETEST. 


COME TO THIS SALE FOR PRE-ELECTION BARGAINS IN ANGUS CATTLE. 


\ttention is also called to the Caldwell sale at Burlington Junction, Mo., October 12; J. Auracher and Thos. Tyner, 
Shenandoah, Iowa, October 183, and Robt. Larmer, October 14. 





Write for the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. Cooper and Brock, Auctioneers. E. T. Davis, Angus Asso. 
ciation Representative. H.M. Yoder, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 


D. G. EVANS, SEYMOUR, IOWA : 


ncisnellilianmtiatn aaa 
SF 5 ION A Al ED 


Boyd G.Weidlein’s 


First Annual 


Hampshire Sale 






































Marvel’s Pride 


IHEREFORDS ||" 
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Stronghurst, Ill., Oct. 20, 1920 | f° 


| 18 Choice 
SOWS 


| Senior Yearlings, 
| Junior Yearlings, 
and Fail Gilts, 
| Aged Boar, 
2 Fall Boars, 
{6 Spring Boars 
and 
20 Spring Gilts 


60 Head 
Sows 
and 


\ 






| 





LOOKOUT'S MODEL 65433 





Webster City, lowa, Monday, 
October 11th 





67 LOTS 27 cows with calves at foot, 26 2-year- 67 LOTS Me 


os old bred heifers, 12 yearling bred 
heifers. Two bulls (Polled): Improver, whose sons and daugh- | I 
ters topped the Chicago International sale last year; Polled ff} ; 
Gay Lad, yearling son of the great Gay Lad show cow. 


Every Animal in Sale is Bred to Marvel's Pride | ite 
Females sired by such bulls as Polled Improver, Polled Ri V 


Iam holding only the one sale this year 
and this will be as good an offering as you 
will have an opportunity to see this year. 








| 
| 
| 
The $14,500 Polled Hereford 
| 
| 
| 
| 





















| 
| 
SEND FOR CATALOG | 


Z. R. Mills, Wallaces’ Farmer Rep. ard, Model's Mischief, Polled Anxiety, Polled Ito R., Bullion }} Cor 
4th, Wizard Atlas, Wizard Archer, Fusion Polled Vict i 

Prime Grove, Polled Climax. HF Ca 

Look at field note. Get a catalog today by writing 1 I 
ee —— ff ( 
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_ mal FARMER, October 8, 1920 


[MARKETS]! 


General Price Outlook 











0 *~HOD—To judge thé price of 
ee ct, we must know normal rela- 
o% 2 For tli past ten years corn 
: ed $1.00. It is now $1.30, or 
t of the ten-year average. Hogs 

iring these past ten years 


$15.18, or 140 per 
average. In like 


ey are now 
ten-year 





we work out other products week 

by weel In this way we can determine 

which products are relatively high and 
relatively low. 





gained 1 point, to 142 


CATTLE—Fat cattle 


per of the ten-year average Can- 
ner i cutters gained 1 point, to 115 
per cent Stockers and feeders fell 7 
poi to 124 per cent. The better grade 
of f ers held steady, the loss being 
in t tocker steers. 

HOGS ivy hogs fell 7 points, to 142 per 
cent Light hogs fell 8 points, to 145 
per cer t 

ish corn gained 8 points, to 134 


t, and cash oats fell 2 points, to 
117 r cent, Wheat is now 156 per 
the ten-year average 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Butter made 
rn f 1 point, to 161 per cent of the 











ten raverage. Cotton lost 25 points, 
g wn to 143 per cent. 

SHEEP mbs fell 6 points, to 123 per 
cent the ten-year average Quarter- 
blood wool is now 40% cents a pound 
at Roston, or 99 per cent of the ten-year 
ave 

PROV INS—Lard fell 10 points, to 119 
per Ribs fell 6 points, to 113 per 
cent the ten-year average Ham re- 
ma the same as last week, 175 per 
cent the ten-year average, and bacon 
also 1ined the same as last week, 
152 ent 

FUTURES—December corn fell 9 points, 
to 99 cent of the ten-year average. 
May n fell 4 — to 86 per cent 
of t ten-year average December oats 
fell 1 nt, to 110 pe ce ent and Decem- 
ber w! t fell 13 points, to 141 per cent 
Janua lard is 117 per cent of the ten- 
year rage, January ribs are 115 per 
cent t ten-year average On the 
basis of January lard, hogs will sell in 
Jar for $12.16, whereas on the basis 
of Ja iry ribs they will sell for $11.95. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE. 























| | > 
i|&|.e 
e wo | og 
be Ss | @ 
sia t @ 
ms m1 ee 
— ~ ad ~~ 
Med 1 heavy wt. beef | | | 
Steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— | | 
Choice and prime | 
| X c 
Weel I 
Good 
Last "SRE ery eee 15.13 15.63/14.73 
Weel eer 15.75) t5.75/14.63 
Med 
Oe WOON 56.625 655% ./12.88)13.13112.18 
W DOPORE Gc eek ons 13.63 /13.38}12.13 
Cor | } 
ON Se. Re ee 10.50) 10.38/10.25 
Week before ....... 11.00'10.75|10.25 
Light ht beef steers | | ' 
l lbs. down)— | | | 
ind prime— | 
Last ee 16.75/17.55| 16.75 
Week before ......... 17.13 17.38) 16.70 
Me d good 
Last ee 13.75/14.00|12.19 
W FORUM scccn 14.69 14.31)12.19 
. | 
I Fea | 9.50) 9.75) 8.38 
\ Re aks 19.623'10.00' 8.38 
ttle— | | 
M dc cvdacwsows f 9.13! 9.88 9.38 
\ oe 9 10.38 9.68 
Cows | \ 
OE visvvvceconce | 8.00 8.38! 7.88 
V HORS occu ccsins | 8.38} 9.00 8.20 
Pu! } } | 
Sie Fadia eins enna | 7.88) 8.13) 6.38 
‘ We re oo oe 8.1 8.38) 6.50 
Can: 1 cutters— 
v Di asiecdeheabon 5.1 19} 5.19 
- \ fore e 5.25} 5.31] 5.00 
Pee : 
I i 0 Ibs. up)— |} 
i WEEE vs vessaveves 10.13'10.38)10.50 
Week before .........-(11.13 10.50/10.75 
Me ( 0-1,000 Ibs.) | 
Last vy ORES ee ae 9.13} 9.50! 9.75 
v I iY 9 54 9 88110.00 
1 bs. down) 
Las _ RES ae | | | 
ayo.Week before "222022. | | 
») ! 
Last week ....... ...| 7.63] 7.13! 7.18 
*. before sevcet GIS O25) 7.33 
Cows und heifers— j 
. eek , 5.88] 6.25! 6.25 
neta | 7.50! 8.50 
rood and € } 
ce csp ete a aol Stic oss) See 
WOTORS 66k sccéce | 8.50 9.50 
mn nd 
i | 
ee 5.13 | 6.25 
before .........} 6.25! 5.50} 6.38 
HOGS 
) Ibs a . ee 
‘week rity TT ere {14.63'15.18)15.43 
before occceccee+| 16.25) 16.43) 16.68 






























































a 
HOGS. 
| > a ob 
es Re ale g 
cs } be a Py = bo 
a xs a e = pa 3 
Pe an s a S | «@ = 
|: Se % = —- |} @ a 
foo es % a N 4 my Wwe 
Medium (200-250 lbs.)— as Uae it 5 
Last week ......... oo» /25.00/15.58/15.50 si N . ./86.50) 31.00)34.00'44.00) 
Week before ......... 16.58/16.98)| 16.68 Week before!41.50' 36.00 38.00/47.00 
Light (150-200 Ibs.) Shorts— | | 
Pf. rr 15.05/15.50/15.08 Last week $2.50 40.00/40.00)60.00 
Week before ......... 16.65'17.05)16.45 Week before!17.50! 48.00146.00!/60.00] 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) Hominy feed } 
iC, ae «ove fhe Se Last week. ./46.50 50.00 
Week DOTORO 2. ccccscs Pe Week before/51.5 56.00 
Smooth heavy packing Oil meal (o.p.) 
sows (250 Ibs. up) | Last week. .|65.00 62.50/72.00 
Last week ...... 14.13) 14.25)14.00 Week before/65.00 63.00/72.00| 
Week before 15.88/15.58/15.00 Cottonseed (41 
Rough packing sow (200 per cent)—| | | | | 
Ibs. up) Last weel 9.0 | | | 
Last week : 113.88'13.88!13.00 Week before/59.50 | 
Week before ... .|15.63/15.20/13.63 | Tankage 
Pigs (150 Ibs. down Last week..| 113.50 115.00 
Last week ........ a ers Week before os SAOROL... ./115.00 
Week before ........ ‘ 16.43 Gluten— | | | | } 
Stock pigs Last week : : 3 
TMG WEEK 2. oc tcendia ces [28.70 13.38 _ Wee k before : See 53 
__ Week before _ 14.25 14.50 | *Quotations at Des Moines in ton lets 
SHEEP. | all other points, car lots 
canis | N XCHANGE. 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), _FORE 1G Exc 
medium to prime— | | ee t f 
Last week 11.75/12.38/11.05 Bax 
Week before . 12.08 12.38/11.25 5 
Lambs, culls and common S | w ~ 
Last week ......... 9.13] ° 9.38! 7.50 sg |o 
Week before ..... 9.38) 8.38] 7.88 4 ; as & 
Yearling wethers, medium = 3 
to prime— | Ry, cass 
Last week ...s.scosses | 8.38] 9.50! 8.00 British sterling ex- j y 
WOOK DOLIGRG .i0¢ccecs | 8.63] 9.25] 8.13 changee— : { | | 
Breeding ewes, full | Last week ........ $4.867 |$3.46%4)71.1 
mouths to yearlings | > lime A | Week before ...... es { 3.4716(72.4 
Last week | 7.25) 7.50) 7.3 French france | 
Week before ......... | 7.75| 7.75) 7.38 Last week ........ 193 0663/34.9 
Feeder lambs, medium to Week before ....... 0662'24.9 
choice— | German mark 
LOGE WOOK 02.0 0csexes hha. 38/12.25/11.50 | ~ Last week | oagol oisal 6.6 
Week before -|11.88 12.80|11.75 | _W eek before { 0160! 6.7 
NOTE—Unless otherwise stated, all P os = 
classes of live stock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice MISCELLANEOUS — PRODUCE 
GRAIN. Butter cr tras last week 
















































oo j ; 58c, week bef 7'4c; cheddar cheese, 
| be; a | last week 2614c, week before 26%c:; eges, 
° o fresh first last week we, week before 
3 = ~ 53%,c: ducks, last week 33c; geese, old and 
ML SI on 4 young, last week 23c, week before 23c 
e = i a] ae tions 
= . : n 
= S =| . 
516\121 24 The Chicago Markets 
Corn Sy a : ao nm 
‘Last week 1.30 1.02 {1.15 951 ( hicago, October 4, 1920 he general 
Week befors 1 114 1.18 1.04% tre nd of prices is now downward, with 
Corn, No. 3Y farm products sharing in the movement, 
Last week aad ieaet 1.01 1.12 94 | and sales of all the grains, rye excepted, 
Week before ot Gsenes 1.14 1.083% | are made at far below prices paid at the 
Corn, No. 4Y } } why tiene i - ones raw the levee 7 
La a Sa 11.00 {1.05 93 | high tin hes: year and iway » ow last 
Week before ../1.20%|...... 1.12 1.011 | year 8 quotations Labor is now compet- 
Oats— | ing for work, reversing conditions of a 
Last week .... 6 14, 60 53 | year ago, and manufacturers report many 
Week before ..| .57%)| .57 61% 4M | canceled buying orders, resulting in many 
> ‘ 
a : k | 941 } plants reducing their forces or running on 
ist week .... 41 | ‘ ' e estior f : 
Week before ..| .89%| short time The qu stion of what is a 
Ryve— | | living wage was under discussion at the 
‘Last week | { Chicago stock yards, and the secretary of 
Week before ..|...... - 1.84 | the Independent Packing Company testi- 
Wheat, No. 2— fied before Judge Alschuler that he 
, io 9 » 24 . : 
a _— phates rt . * 31 thought a man, wife and three children 
ee OEOTOS  . «S20 — could be supported on $1,248 a year. The 
HAY workers are asking for an advance of $1 
a day in wages 
<. The rgain markets are showing fair ani- 
= | mation, with extremely wide fluctuations 
| = P in prices at times Rye sells extremely 
|} 3 q | oo | high still, with meager supplies tn ele- 
| of s | 2 ; vators everywhere, due to the enormous 
= 3 | exports of this cereal. New crop corn has 
} Ot « ‘ 
| ee - begun to move to market already, and a 
a yey No on } ie ae | bouncing big crop of corn is counted upon, 
JAB WECK .cccccccccccceleres c[oa.K _ x ing , anger 
Week before ........... I. o 0 o}22.00 _— “ the crop Bow ee ng out of danger. 
Mixed Clover, No. 1 } | New Texas corn is moving, and 400 bush- 
Last week 7527 00 els of new shelled Towa corn arrived in 
Week before ewes cesfeseesize-d0/27.00 | Sheldon, Iowa, the other day. Old corn 
Timothy, No. 1 | | has b n } ided to Chicago from all H $ 
i : i m as een he ed t ] aC on Il parts 
zast week ere re a l.e0.-j)24.50/30.50 | . aw aad y * } s} ’ 
Weel GEtOrG: «0.65.0 roe0ad hie es SEUNG. | Se Se MORE ROCHE, BEN She eynton: mam 
Alfala. Choice— } j have been good buyers of cash offerings 
Last week ...........0../28.00/26.00 It is estimated that approximately 100,- 
Veek before ../28.00/ 28.50 | 000,000 bushels of old corn are left in 
\ k befor cena 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | ) | Iowa Farmers are anxious to sell their 
- a 99> { 9 . ‘ P 
BMG WOO 55 68 t0n0 8008 29.00 24 00 | remaining surplus, but in many instances 
Week before .. -+-/25.00' 26.50 they are unable to obtain ears. altho the 
Alfalfa, Standard | as ad Sevcaibt 2 eae 
toet weet... 191 90'21.00! railroac situation shows’ improvement 
Teek before 121.00!23.50 Exports of wheat are extremely large, but 
Week before ..........- 21 
Alfalfa, No. 2 } the flour trade is slow, and Minneapolis 
Last we See 15.00 17.00! mills are operating at hardly more than 50 
Veek before wee cceee e [ 1D.00/20.00 | per cent of their full capacity, the normal 
at s \ 
i 1.00/11 25/1250 | Dein 90 per cent, During a recent week, 
Week before ere 11.00/10.50112.50 | exports from North America included 10,- 
\ 4 ib } 572,000 bushels of wheat and 245,000 bar- 
LIBERTY BONDS. |? rels of flour, these comparing with 4,690,- 
— emcee — - : 000 bushels of wheat and 595,000 barrels 
| of flour for the corresponding week last 
year During the same week there were 
7 exports of 8.381.000 pounds of lard, com- 
paring with 11,597,900 pounds a week ear- 
. © lier and 3,190,000 pounds for the corre- 
= - sponding week last year; while the exports 
~ Lal a 
- — o curec 190g meats agvregatesr 9 re 
U. S. Liberty 4%4’s, second— mc +p re il = ours m od 20, Sem ee 
Last week $100.00($84.37 ounds, comparing w 14,146,990 pounds 


AZO The visible ‘ain stocks in 






Week before es ee aces ; 85.69 a year 

















Uv. Ss i ibe a4 4%" 8, , third— the United States include 144,000 bush- 
Li we see -. : 19.00) 87 37 els of wil t 4.898.000 bushels of corn, 
. We - *k be fore ee -. 83.77 25,108,000 bushels of oats, 3,899,000 bushels 
if Rl penis 4 4%’s, fourth | sae - 87.37 of rye and 3,419,000 bushels of barley, 
Week be lane RECTED Ee He 47 gs 91 comparing with 81,683,000 bushels. of 
U. Victory 4%4's—_ wheat, 2,050,000 bushels of corn, 20,260,000 
ast week 100.00) 95.67 bushels of oats, 15,137,000 bushels of rye 
¥ eek befgre Bas ee 95.53 December corn has dropped more than 
: Maturity of Liberty ee 4%4%'s 38 cents within a month, while Septem- 
mature Nov. 15, 1942, but are callable ber corn declined from $1.73% late in 
Nov. 15, 1927; third 4%4’s mature Sept. 15, | *June to $1.19%, with a later rally in 
1928; fourth 4%’s mature June 15. 1947, ice. The } pol I ‘ 
but are callable June 15, 1932: Victory | PC lere has been extensive liquida- 
4%'’s mature May 20, 1923, but are call- | tion by holders of wheat, and on the last 
able June 15, 1922. , day of September prices broke as much 














2389 


as 8% cents Continued purchases are 
made by domestic mills of Canadian 
wheat. December wheat sold off the oth- 
er day to $2.15%, while cash s: 
made of No. 1 hard wheat at $2 
white oats sold off to 55% cents 
2 yellow corn to $1.28. Rye sold 
and barley at 89 cents to $1. 

Hogs have pursued a downward course 
of late, notwithstanding the greatly re- 
duced receipts compared with earli- 
er in the season. by 





>», No. 
and No. 
at $2.08% 








those 


> purchases made 














eastern shippers have fallen off matert- 
ally, and the local packers seem to have 
things all their own way, large numbers 
of hogs being carried over unsold from 
day to day. The averag quality of the 
receipts has been just fair, with pigs and 
underweights in liberal supply In a re- 
eent day about 10,0 re left in the 
pens unsold at tl kk peculators tak- 
ing a hand in the trade Many light- 
weight consignments are showing up on 
the market, there being ef young hogs 
weighing from 140 to unds The 
highest prices are still for prime 
light butchers and faney bacon hogs, 
the former class w« ighing from 190 to 230 
pounds and the la from 160 to 190 


and the best heavy butchers sell 
top quotations, there 


pounds, 
about 





25 cents bel 





having been a great narrowing in the 
range of prices Rougl heavy packers 
are the lowest priced of all, with recent 
sales of 320-pound packers around $14, and 
the lowest priced r h lots around $13.50 
Sentiment around the sto vards is bear- 
ish, the prevailing belief being that hogs 
will fall to a far lower level later in the 
vear. The market has been a mystifying 
one for several months owners being 
hopeful when lar uivances took place, 
but rallies have been followed by big de- 
clines in all instances, despite the statis- 
tical showing. For the year to late date 
the combined receipts in seven western 
markets amounted to only 17,614,000 hogs, 
comparing with 19,108,000 hogs for the 
same period last year and 18,202.00 for 
the like period two years ago. A year ago 


hogs sold on the Chicago market at $14 
to $16.75, two years ago at $17.90 to $19.65, 
three years ago at $18 to $19.60, four years 
igo at $8.50 to $9.67 five years ago at 
$7.15 to $8.50, and twelve years ago at $5 
to $6.05 Provisions have sold much lower 














along with hogs, and October pork sold 
recently at $23.10 a barrel, comparing with 
$34.87%, a year ago, lard and short-ribs 
showing similar reduction Fresh and 
cured hog products are good demand, 
but exports have fallen much short of 
those of a year ago, altho recently they 
have run away head of last year. A late 
week rally landed prime hogs at $16.10 
The market was overstocked with cattle 
of a common class for still another week, 
with a fair percentage of western range 
grassers, and the average quality of the 
receipts was decidedly the poorest of the 
season The offerings of finished cattle 
were the smallest seen in a long time, and 
the best steers sold for $18.25 onee more, 
while there was a sale of fancy little yeare 
ling steers bred in Texas at $18.35, which 


is the highest price recorded for yearlings 


since last December They were Here- 
fords averaging 881 pounds, there being 39 
head The bulk of the native steers mar- 


keted sold at $12 to $17.25 
the choicer steers, prices 
cents to $1 
severe declines 
sold at $17 and upward, 


aside from 
largely 75 
other recent 
the higher class 
with a good class 


and 
were 
lower, following 
Steers of 


of weighty steers taken at $14.25 and over. 
Large numbers of a medium class of 
steers sold at $11 to $14, and common 


light steers brought $6 and over, with lit- 


tle canner steer ling as low as $4.50 
to $5 Butcher cattle shared in the de- 
cline, cows and heifers selling at $5.50 to 
$13.50, while canner cows and cutters went 
at $4 to $5.25, and bulls at $4.50 to $112, 


The calf tr 


extreme 


ide was 
range of 
$4.50 to $12 


according to quality 


animated at an ly wide 


prices, sales nding from 


exte 


for heavy ones, wl most of the light 
vealers were taken at $17 to $18. Stockers 
and feeders had a big fall in prices, many 
of the sales of common stockers looking 
as much as $1 lower. Sales were made of 


low as $4.50 to 
better class of fleshy 


stock 


of the 


common 


$5.50, and 


steers as 





feeders at $11 to $12.50. but not many 
sales were made up to $11 Desirable 600 
to 700-pound Shorthorn = stock steers 
brought $8 to $8.50, and good young 
Shorthorn § stox« cow old for $5.75 to 
$6.50. Western range cattle were in fairly 
good supply, and ruled largely 50 to 75 
cents lower, steers going at $5 to $13.50 
and cows and fers at $4.50 to $10. The 
combined receipts of cattle in seven west- 
ern markets for the ir to late date foot 
up only 7,362,000 head, comparing with 
8,218,000 head for the same period last 
year, 9,016,000 two years ago and 7,598,000 
three years 4 year ago beef 

sold at $9 to $18.25, two vears ago : 

to $19.60, three year igo at $7 to 

four years ago at $5.35 to $11.35, five years 


ago at $5.25 to $10.50, and twelve years 
ago at $3.10 to $7.60. Fifty thousand west- 
ern range cattle have arrived in two 
weeks, and prices in that time h bro- 
ken largely $1.50 or more 


Horses to the number of about 500 head 


arrived on the market last week, and as 
the demand was only moderate, prices 
ruled weak and largely $10 or more lower. 
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2390 WALLACES’ FARMER, October 8. 1999 
ea Se a mn . hog 
DUROC JERSEYS DUROC JERSEYS 
— or - Oe - - POPPI PPP LPP LLL OLIVIA IIIa — Annan, 
The Cross Roads of the Duroc Breed Between ee a Thing on Paper 
Where West meets East and East meets West, 
Where the pick from all has evolved the best. When you see LONG PATHFINDER you know you have 
SEE OUR OFFERING OF FALL GILTS, SPRING GILTS never seen a longer boar. More than that, his get have 


FALL BOARS, SPRING BOARS, BY 


ORION GREAT SENSATION 


That go to make 
Waterloo, lowa, October 20th 


Get 


up our offering to be held at 








catalog 


J. R. WALKER, Prop., Waterloo, lowa. Urbanside Farm 


extreme length and height. It is a matter of like begetting 
LONG PATHFINDER comes from big stock, therefore is 
to reproduce it. 

A few sows bred to LONG PATHFINDER for early fall 
litters. Also fall boars by him and by Great Wonder I 
We have two boars left from Great Orion Sensation and o: f 
the $5,600 sow we topped the 1920 Kern sale on. 


WE HAVE SOMETHING TO SHOW YOU 


l. F. CLARK, TERRIL, 


IOWA 




















The Get of Greatest Orion Sensation 
q 


Takes With 
The People 


At our recent boar 
and sow sale was 
the first time many 
had seen the get of 
this boar. A few 
top sons of his of a 
little later farrow 
are offered ; also by 
Big Bone Sensa- 
tion, Sensation Jr. 
and Greatest Path- 
finder, the boar we 
recently sold for 
$2,000 privately. 


HAMPTON, IOWA 

















B.C. MARTS & son, 














UNEEDA ORION SENSATION 


Greatest Junior Yearling in the West 





————- So says Prof. Kildee 
by the place he gave 
him. 


Special prices to 

move quickly, on lowa 

Wonder and High 
Aviator, boars you 

will be glad to have at 

the price. Also few 

. y outstanding sons of 
_ be s| Uneeda Orion Sensa- 
ise atu tion, and others by 
game SY Great Wonder I Am, 
Duration, High Avia- 





tor and Iowa Wonder. 


Come at once and get your pick, or write 


BEN & ALF STUDER, WESLEY, IOWA 























GWIN BROS 


Offer Bred and Open Duroc Sows 


Pathfinder and Great Orion Sensation Breeding 
Predominate in Our Herd 
If you want a herd boar by GREAT ORION SENSATION, we 


have him—of fall farrow. He's the real herd boar type. A BIG 
HERD TO SELECT FROM. Write or visit. 


GWIN BROS., Morrowville, Kans. 











In Line for Winter Bred Sow Sale 


Our new Duroc herd boar, CRIMSON SENSATION by Great Sensation, wil! 
that we have something to talk about 
Young boars offered by King Cherry, I 


convince Duroc aamirers 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS A SPECIALTY. VISITORS WELCOME 
H. A. ( A. GUNDERSON, ESTHERVILLE, IOWA 





SEVERAL FALL DUROG BOARS 
FOR SALE 


Two real herd boar prospects, one by Joe King Orion our $7.500 boar we got from Harry ! and 
that was used with such great success in his herd The other is by Golden Wonder, our great 4 
son right to show oneof these great pigs a 
of « 


Our Herd Holds The Sale Record For Kansas 


Breeders pronounced our sale offering last Winter the best lot of sows 
sold during the sale season 


F. J. MOSER, Sabetha, Kansas 


of Great Wonder I Am ead 
yur young herd 


We want to reserve the 




















O’BRIEN SENSATION 


Junior Champion Duroc Boar at Sioux City, 1919 

Six epring boars offered by bim. Good ones—picked from the tops of all raised. 

pig by Pathfinder and out of Volunteer Rose 2d, the ¢1300 sow. Two by Royal Pathfinder. 
Orion Sensation. We are headquarters for herd boars. 

BRED SOW SALE FEBRUARY 


RIENFELD BROS., MONETA, 1OWA 


One outst ng boer 
Three y Grand 


26 








Boars—Boars—Duroc Boars 


Col. i gc cl his great 
Senesat nJr 


his get The latchstring 


HAMPTON, 


Two hundred spring pigs raised—good ones 
son, The Sentinel, Royal Pathfinder and the 

It will be worth your trip to our herd to see Col. 
is always out. 


C. E. MALLORY, 


all by noted big type b« 
junior champion Great Orion 
Tratifinder and 








DUROC BOARS OFFERED 


Jack the Giant was the pick of all the 125 spring boars raised by Dexheimer a year ago, the get of 
Pathfinder’s Giant We purchased him to put the finishing touches of scale and stretch {n our herd 


We are offering boars that are REAL boars. Guaranteed to suit or your money back 
D. B. COOPER, La Porte City, lowa 


DUROC BOARS 


Of Extreme Size and Quality 


We mean business, 








We have injecte into our herd the leading big type blood lines of ry and we have the goods to 
show for it. Sons of Orion's King s and Prote ae Cos ead Face cassinbinn Patoenes hanes ta te cua 
pion, Top Sensation Cx L, and out « of a daughter of Pathfinder 


J. G. McQUILKIN, 


La Porte City, lowa 





Three Pure Bred Durcs Pigs of April Farrow for $87 


Of Critic and Illustrator breeding. Boar not related to gilts 
For particulars, write 


ALBERT A. WOUNG, MURRAY, NEBRASKA 


IOWA | 


JACK THE GIANT. 





} 
| 








Duroc Breeders Claim Our Herd Boar 


GREAT ORION SENSATION ad 


is siring some of the greatest pigs of the year. You can go into our herd and pick hi 
remember bis get are running with pigs sired by some of the most highly advertised boars of the 

For sale now: Two fall boars by old Pathfinder, dam Valley Col.; full brothers in blood | t 
ter, the Wellendorf boar. Three by Cherry King Orion, dam by Pathfinder. We havea litter sister | 
of Pathfinders, the $10,600 champion sow. We can furnish you blue blooded Durocs. 


L. BRIDENTHAL, WYMORE, NEARASKA 


DUROC BOARS 


third 
great 


at it 
Queena 





am now offering boars by Royal Pathfinder, Great Orion’s Giant, 
prize aged boar at the 1920 Iowa State Fair, and Our Royal Pathfinder, th 
yreeding son of Royal Pathfinder. Write early to get first choice of these pig: 


M. C. CRAMER & SON, MONROE, |OWA 


ip reverend Herd Boars 





eres Pathfinder, the world's pion aged boar, is a wonderful sire of big type Dur be 

have 5 “ad « March ee and May farrow, sired by this great bear and fror ¢ 
Pathtit reat Orion and Cherry Chie ef breeding. 

erd boar or a few choice gilts, come and see these or write us at or poe 





tioning Wa al Naces 


Elm Dale ieee C. B. JARNAGIN & SON, Monroe, fows 


DUROC BOARS AND GILTS 


4 fall boars by Great Wonder I Am: 2 fall g 90 spring boars and 
Priced $50.00 and up. Herd !mmual 
LACONA. tows 





lite, granddaughters of Pathfinder; 


spring gilte by Big Wonder I Am, Prince Patbander and Great Orion, Jr. 
Ww. H. CRAWFORD, 

















